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“ESTE va INS SIMED Pay 1830) 
EN SONS N Mos Fons joo Es 
DENTISTS | ae 


' eos 
80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE eco) A; Za 
HARING GROSS RAILWAY STATION). ls = i 2 « 
ee 


Their recently pent and original eo. ime pt one the following among many 
other advantages :—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by 
any previous adaptation ; a natural elasticit Toftness. and conga ity to the mouth, however 
tender the gums or loose the teet an 80 perfect, as to be | 
potentand most of our leading statesmen, clereymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- 

gs are dispensed with ; the utmost support to the natural teeth by a com- 

mee system of suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and natural a any yet produced 








Teeth, from 4s.; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the e — utility, 
and success of ‘their om vide Lancet. Only London ectablidanents. 30, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, o ite Charing Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent 
mistakes, the dest established, and no eonnection with any of the same name. 


LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Ig the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy y of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
& non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand. 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 Ib, Canisters, 1s, ; 
and in 6 Ib, Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 
Rlanutacturers to the Queen. 


WM. POLSON & CO.S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 























Dr. LAncasTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every , 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } Vp 2 y, i Kiev 
Autograph of our firm, aes 

. Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 
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FAMILY Saari . MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon SINGER’s CELEBRATED “ LeTrER A” Famity SEWING MACHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly rfected Machine yet introduced to the public, It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the fami y, oc ye tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children's clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, & 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought i. should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices—Liverroot, 30, Bold St.; MANCHESTER, 108, Market St. ; Newoasris, 6, Northumberland St.; Nonrmanrrox, 18, Sheep St.; 
Gtasgow, 65, Buchanan 8t.; Dunper, 28, Reform S8t.; Dusuiy, 69, Grafton 8t.; BELFasr, 7, Donegal 8t.; EDINBURGH, 103, Princes St. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplify discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 














New 


Sums Assured. Premiums, 


Progress of the Business. 


Issued. 


| Policies 





Average of the five years - 1860—1864 404 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January. : 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 713 | 402,488 13,461 


| 
Average of the five years . 1855—1859 396 | £227,612 £6,200 
| 











The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, 
are the first in the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come 
into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period. 





LONDON OFFICE— 





‘IXAULS UNVITHOMISTM ‘Ss 
—a01d40 NITaNG 


GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 








10s. 10d., sent free.———-THIS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE 


ISTINCTLY shows windows and doors of houses 10 miles off ; Landscape at 30 miles ; Jupiter's Satellites, Venus in 
Crescent, Mountains of the Moon, &c, Marquis of Carmarthen :—‘‘ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” Earl of Breadalbane—“I find it all 
you say: wonderfully powerful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—‘‘ It is a beautiful glass.” Lord Gifford, of Ampney—‘‘ Most 
useful.” Lord Garvagh—‘‘ Remarkably good.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale—‘‘ Approves of it.” Sir Digby Cayley—“1t gives me complete satis- 
faction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Feilden—‘‘ For its size I do not think it can be surpassed ; it gives great satisfaction.” Major 
Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘“‘Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. Sendey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—“ I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—‘‘I never before met a glass combining so much power for its size with 
so much clearness.” Field —‘“‘ We have found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” Notes and Queries— 
“ What tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion?” The ‘‘HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet marks at 1200 yards, and 
men at 34 miles, 31s. 6d. These glasses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 137, Recent Street, Lonpon, W., and 98, PRINCES 
Srreet, EpinsurGH, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each. NO AGENTS of any kind anywhere. A few hours suffice to carry a glass 
to almost any part of the kingdom. 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 


No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Ins ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 








—_—_»——_—_ 
THE MODE OF ASSURANCE by Premiums restricted to a definite term is specially recommended to PROFESSIONAL MEN 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 

Age 25. Age30. Ages. Age4.. . Age4DI.  Agedo. 
= 6d. £2 15s. 4d. £3 Os. 2d. £3 7s. 5d. £3 17s. 6d. £4 12s 1d. 
Thus, at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium ceasing at 60, of £33 14s, 2d,—nearly the same as charged elsewhere for whole of life. 

















———_—_—_. 
Above 15,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 


m LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Ne a £7-7-0 


oben in L py SOMPLETE 
Noiseless. 24a, xX A 
Compact.  % » N 
Effective. “72, D i) 
THE BRITISH SEWING @ ‘“%4% 
MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


BRITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon). 





AS APPLIED TO THE 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 


Sewing Machine. 


(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 
— 
Size 18 in, x 13 in. 


Forms the only complete Portable 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 














The Editor of Tar SunDAyY Maaazixe, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
mee cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
«* AU Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


PACKETS . . .  Hightpence. 
TINS . . . - +»  QOne Shilling. 








FOR USE WITH 
STEWED FRUIT 
OF ALL KINDS. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT POWDER STARCH, 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1842, 
MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 


@ (HE NEW SELF-FITTING GANDLES, 


WITH TAPERING ENDS. 
NO PAPER OR SCRAPING REQUIRED 


BY USING 


J.C. &J. FIELD’S PATENT CANDLES, 


FITTING ANY CANDLESTICK AND BURNING TO THE END. 


SAFE—CLEANLY—AND ECONOMICAL. 


Sold everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen, in all the usual sizes, and of various qualities. 
Wholesale and for Export at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, where also may be 
had their richly perfumed and 


_GELEBRATED UNITED SERVIGE SOAP TABLETS, 
And the PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES 
AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 
MESSRS. T._H. FILMER & SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 
Cuatrs, whieh with 





















JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BESS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Imsti- 

tutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced 
@ NEW seERIEs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF ~ 
TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, | 7 
must ensure universal 2 and defy‘competition. 

Each Pén bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality. 
They are put up in boxes contaming one gross ‘each, with label out- 
side, and the facsimile of his signature. ’ 

At the request of numerous s engaged in tuifion, J. G. has | | 
introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIAC PENS, which | { 
are especially adapted to their use, being ef different degrees of flexi- | ES and 35, Charles St., 
bility, and With fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the | q@ SS!!! == oxford Street, Lon- 
various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. = ) = = on, W. 

Sold Retail by. all Stationers and Booksellers. ‘Merchants and - —— = I oa — 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Granam STREET, = = neve ns Post 
BrrMincHaM; at 91, Joun Sraewt, New York; and at 87, ‘Grace- = Cara oe 
CHURCH StTaxEt, LONDON. ‘ , pian 


their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
Bl, 32, and 88, Ber- 
_= mers Street, and 34, 
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NATURE AND ART. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CHROMO-LIFHOGRAPHS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
MONTHLY. No. 3% AUGUST 1. 





CONTENTS, No. 1. JUNE 1. 


Inrropuction. —Ancient Greek and Roman Field Sports. Part I., ; tha), and its Culture in England. By W. B. tmeier. | wart ta 
Fishing. By the Rev. W. Houghton, MA, F.L.S. (Hlustrated. )— —A Garden in May. Fromthe Danish. By H. Ward. (Illustrated.)— 
‘A Ramble among the Crim Tartars "beyond the Seat of War. Br — Sketching from: Nature. By Aaron Penley, Professor of Land- 
W. B. Lord, R.A. — The New Vegetable (Raphanus caudatus). pe-painting at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. No. I. 
By J. R. Jackson, of the Royal Museum, Kew. (Illustrated.)}—The (Mustrated. )— Foreign Archwological Notes. —The Paris SP 

ackerel. By W. B. Lord, R.A.—The Paris Société a’ Acclimatation — 1867. —The Dramaand the Stage.—Parisian Chapeaux. a, Ag . F. 
The Breed of Horses in England and France. — Scene on the Logier | (Illustrated.)— Art Notes from France. By G. W. Yapp. e Royal 
River, Zambesi. — The full-striped Quagga. By Thomas Baines, | Academy. 

F.R.G.8. (Illustrated.)— The Ailanthus Silkworm (Bombyx Cyn- 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, ETC. 


Ancient Fish-hook (Wood Engraving).—2. Ancient Fisherman (Photo-litho).—3. The New Vegetable: Raphanus caudatus\(Chromo}— 
4. The full-stri (Chromo). —5. The Ailanthus Silkworm (Chromo)—6 & 7. A Garden in May (2 Wood Engravings).—8, Sketching 
from Nature ( er A. Penley).—9. Outline Sketch for ditto.—10. Parisian Chapeaux (Chromo). 





CONTENTS, No. 2. JULY 2. 
English Farming in the Sixteenth Century. —Buceros Nipalensis. , wich. No. 2. 2 ce Handful oe Sand.— French Art. The 


By Captain Warren. lustrated.)—A Ramble among the Crim Tartars | Salon of 1866. By G. W. Y: — The — Remarks on Similar 
beyo: a the Seat of War. By W. B. Lord, Royal Artillery (continued). | Forms of Butterflies from Similar Sumenten. By Arthur G. Butler, 
~The Hon: -Hunters of South Africa. By T. Baines, P.R.G.S. (IMus- | F.Z.S. (Illustrated.) — Reviews. — Music at Home and Abroad. —The 


trated.) —At etics. — The Ancient Records of France. —The National | Old Masters at the British Institution. —Notes on Fans, (Iustrated.) 
Portrait Exhibition.—The French and Flemish Gallery.—On Mummies. | —The Academy, the Chief Commissioner, and the National Gallery.— 
By 8. Birch, LL.D.—On oe from Nature. By Aarom Penley, | Fine Art Auctions.—Olla Podrida. 

Professor of "Landscape -painting at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, ETC. 


1. Buceros Nipalensis (Chromo), — 2. Honey-Hunters (Chrome). — 3. Wood Engraving of a Bee. — 4. Sketching from Nature (Chromo, 
after A. Penley).—5. Butterflies (Chromo).—6. Fan presented to H.R.H. the Princess Mary of Cambridge on her Marriage. (Chrome), 


CONTENTS, No. 3. AUGUST 1. 


Stag-Hunting in the time of Xenophon. By the Rev. W. Houghton, | Nature. By Aaron Penley, Professor of Landscape-painting at the 
M.A., F.LS. (Illustrated. )—Fishing with the Green Elm Caterpillar. | Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. No. 3. (Flustrated.)— In Search 
! By W. B. Lord, Royal Artillery.—The Welwitschia mirabilis (Plant of | of.a Climate. —The Needle Gun.—The Tusseh Silkworm of India. 
South-west Africa). By Thomas Baines, F.R.G.S. (Illustrated.)— | By W. B. Lord. (Illustrated.) — The Drama and the Stage. Theatric 
Lithographie Stone. By W. B. Lord. — "A Ramble among the Crim | Art. — Music at Home and Abroad. — Fine Art Notes. — Reviews. — 
Sestane tapond the Seat of War. By W. B. Lord (continved). — The | Reports. —Olla Podrida. 
Story Btory of a Scene-Painter. By Dutton Cook. —On Sketehing from 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, ETC. 


he - Hun’ by J. Wolf. —2. The Welwitschia mirabilis, by Thomas Baines.—3. Sketching from Nature, by A. Penley:— 4. The 
poor tain. by A. G. Butler, &c., &c., &e. 








THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS are of such size and quality as are usually sold when mounted as separate prints, at 5s. each. 
At least Four Chromo-Lithographs will be given in each One Shilling Number. 


THE LESSON IN SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER-COLOUR, by Aaron Penzey, in each number, is such as for 
which a professor would receive a guinea fee on giving the lesson direct to a pupil, and such fee would not include the 
Water-colo our study, of which every purchaser of this Magazine receives a Chromo-Lithograph fac-simile. 


DECORATION OF CHURCHES AT CHRISTMAS AND OTHER FESTIVALS. During several of the numbers up to and 
including December 1, a series of Articles, with Coloured Illustrations, will appear on this interesting subject, by a professional 
gentleman of eminence, and of acknowledged taste and experience in Archeological and Decorative matters. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR SIX MONTHS IN ADVANCE, ée. 6s., remitted to Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate Street, W.C., will 
insure the delivery of each number, post free, immediately on publication. A single number forwarded post free on receipt 
of 14 stamps. 


London: DAY & SON (Limited), Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 




















WITH A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH AND MANY OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Now Ready, No. I. New Series. Price Six Shillings. 
Edited by B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., Her Majesty’s Librarian and Keeper of Prints and Drawings at Windsor. 
The Title, Index, and Dedication to H.R.H. THE PRiIncE or Wates, for Vol. JIT. of the FrINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW will be given 
to the Subscribers in this Number. 
CONTENTS. 


The Lifeand Works of Reynolds (Illustrated). By W. B. Donne, Esq. ; 9. Weigel’s Catalogue of Fac-similes of Drawings. Pynild, 

The Brentano Miniatures of Jehan Fouquet (Illustrated with a | = Studio-Talk, I.—Landscape Painting. By F. “Lei chil 
Chromo-Lithograph). By C. Ruland, Esq. 1. Cornelius Visscher. By Wm. Smith, Esq. 

Sir Ch gt oe: Eastlake ; with a Letter from F. T. Palgrave, Esq. 12. Doo’s Raising of Lazarus, By the Editor. 


the — 


wg A! Rae, Esq. 3. G. H. Thomas’s Picture, The Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
The artocns of ‘Raphael, —II. (2 Iustrations). By W. Watkiss | Wales, By the Editor. 
Lloyd, Esq. 14: Berlin Photographs of Great Pictures. By W. Cates, 


Esq. 
The Principal Ruins of Asia Minor. By A. Ashpitel, Esq. | 15, Additions to the National a: [Beack, Esq. 
Hippolyte Flandrin and Religious Art (Illustrated). By M.C.H. 16. Recent Acquisitions by the South Kensington Museum. By C. C. 
Mrs. Jameson’s and Lady Eastlake’s ‘‘ History of our Lord” | 17. The Graphotype Process (2 Illustrations). By H. Fitzcook, Esq. 
(5 Illustrations), By Geo, Scharf, Esq. | 18. Short Notices of Books. By the Editor. 
About Etching.—I. | 19. Correspondence. 
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L 
REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Norman Macteop, D.D., one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Post 8vo, 9s. 


Ir. 
DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. By WitiaM 
GitperT, Author of ‘‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
2vols, Post 8vo. 21s. 


Im. 

LONDON POEMS. By Roserr Bucuanan, 
Author of ‘‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” &c. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 


Iv. 
ARNE: A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant 
Life. By BJORNSTJERNE Byirnson. Translated by 
AvucusTA PLEsNER and Susan RuGELEY Powers. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
v 


DAYS OF YORE. By Saran Tyrier, 


Author of ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 2 vols, 
Post 8vo. 21s. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE. By 


JEREMIAH GOTTHELF. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “‘ A Life Drama,” 
&c. 2vols. Small 8vo, 12s, 


vit. 


MASTER AND SCHOLAR, anv oTHER 


Poems. By E. H. Prumprre, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College. Small 
8vo, 5s, 


™, 

COSAS DE ESPANA: Illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are. By Mrs. WM. Pitr 
Byrne, Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” &c, 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


= 
A SUMMER IN SKYE. By Arexanper 
SmitH. With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

6s. 


x! 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. By OtrveR WENDELL HoLmEs. 
With Twenty-four Woodcuts by Linton, from 
Drawings by J. Gordon Thomson. Small 8vo, 6s. 

People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, fancy covers, 1s. 





XI. 
A YEAR AT THE SHORE. A Con- 
panion Book for the Sea-side. By Partie Henry 
Gossz, F.R.S. With Thirty-six Illustrations by 
the Author, printed in Colours by Leighton Bros. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
XUr, 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macteop, D.D., 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. With Seventy 
Illustrations, Small 4to, 14s, 


XIV. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHARI. 
TIES OF EUROPE. By Joun pe Ligrpe. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 22s, 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. By Henry 


AtrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s: 6d. 
xvi. 
VIGNETTES: Twelve Biographical 


Sketches. By Brsstz Rayner Parkes, Author of 
‘* Essays on Woman’s Work.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


XVII. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES FROM GIRLS’ 
LIVES. With Illustrations by J. E. Mruats, R.A. 
and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


XVIII. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman’s 
Lot in the Great French Revolution. By Saran 


“TyTLER. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVER- 


BURN. By Rosert BucnHANAN, Author of 
‘* Undertones,” &c. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Marrnew 


Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON.. First Series. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


XXII. 
DREAMTHORP: a Book of Essays written 
in the Country. By ALEXANDER SmiTH, Author of 
‘* A Summer in Skye,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





LONDON : ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
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KEBLE, MEMORIAL. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE PROPOSED COLLEGE, AT OXFORD, IN MEMORY 
OF THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 
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TO ALL WHO READ AND LOVE “THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


Jonny Kestx, the sweet Singer of the Church, the Poet, and the Saint, has gone +o his rest. How 
can the thousands of Christians of all denominations, who never saw his face, yet who have been taught, 
comforted, strengthened by him, show their love and reverence for his memory ? 

To them this appeal is addressed. 

Worldly honour he despised. From personal praise his lowly spirit would have shrunk. How 
then can we honour him to the glory of the Master whom he served ? 

Loving hearts have devised a way to do this. 

When he, at the close of his holy, humble, and guileless life, was laid in the quiet churchyard at 
Hursley among his own people, for whom he had ministered and prayed and laboured these thirty years 
past, those who knew and loved him best turned from the open grave to devise means whereby the 
fragrance of his memory might “smell sweet and blossom from the dust” to the honour and glory of 
Gop, and in exact fulfilment of his dearest wishes. They resolved, by Gon’s blessmg, to build and 
endow a College or Hall, at Oxford, worthy to take its place among the stately Foundations of ancient 
days—and to call it by his name. 

Here young men, whom want of means would otherwiee deprive of a University Education, may at 
a very small cost be trained as Christian gentlemen, many of them, it is hoped, as Pastors of the Church 
he so much loved. 

Will you take a part in this great work ? 

If you have abundance, let your gift be a worthy Thank-offering: if not, let it be the fruit of 
your self-denial. There is much that every one may give. Give time, give influence, stir up other 
hearts and hands to do what you-cannot, and above all, give your prayers. If words of his have helped 
you on the heavenward way, repay as you can the blessing by helping on the holy work with which his 
revered name will be associated as a guiding-star to future generations. 

Do not let it be the offering of a few hundreds of individuals, but let the thousands of faithful men 
and women, who love “The Christian Year,’ pour in their gifts both small and great ungrudgingly. 
More than 90 editions of it have been sold—if every one who owns a copy will give or collect but a 
single Guinea, what a glorious embodiment of the gratitude of the English Church to one of her holiest 
Sons the Memorial College will become ! 

This is the Monument which our departed Friend would have loved—this is what it is within your 
power to accomplish. 





Collecting Cards and Boxes, Circulars, and full information about “THE KEBLE 
MEMORIAL” may be obtained of the Hon, Secretary, HENRY E, PELLEW, Esgq., at 
the Office, 3, Waterloo Place, S.W., London. 


SUM ALREADY COLLECTED, £23,000. 
Subscriptions may be spread over Five Years without becoming a claim on the Estate in case of death. 





HONORARY TREASURER. 
J. A. SHAW STEWART, Ese., 13, Queen’s Gate, W., Lonpon. 


BANKERS. 
MESSRS. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & ©0., Sr. James's Struet, Lonpor. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Branca, W., Lonpon. 
MESSRS. PARSONS & O0., Oxrorp. MESSRS. MORTLOCK & CO., CamBrinar. 


OFFICE. 
3, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W., LONDON. 


TRUSTEES OF THE COLLEGE. 
‘HIB GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, —Vasitor ex-qficio. 


P THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 
THE EARL NELSON. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN T. COLERIDGE. 

THE EARL BEAUCHAMP. RD LYTTELTON. 

THE LORD RICHARD CAVENDISH. SIR WM. HEATHOODE, Barr., M.P. 

THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. P 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, M.P. 
THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY. RIGHT HON. GATHORNE HARDY, M.P. 
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FLORENCE. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on 

Ruffle at the same time, it MAKES FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, has Parent REVERSIBLE 

Freep Motion, Fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improve- 
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Machines at the EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, held at New York, 1865. 
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Appress: FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 
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XXIX, 
Bur of the two, Catherine had herself to go first. 


Mrs. Tomkins, and again and again I returned home 
leaving her asleep, and for the time better. But on 
a Saturday evening, as I sat by my vestry-fire, pon- 
dering on many things, and trying to make myself 
feel that they were as God saw them and not as they 


news that his sister seemed much worse, and his 
father would be much obliged if 1 would go and see 
her. I sent Tom on before, because I wished to 
follow alone. 

It was a brilliant starry night ; no moon, no clouds, 
no wind, nothing but stars. They seemed to lean 
down towards the earth, as I have seen them since 
in more southern regions. It was, indeed, a glorious 
night. That is, I knew it was; I did not feel that 
it was. For the death which I went to be near, came, 
with a strange sense of separation, between me and 
the nature around me. I felt as if nature knew 
nothing, felt nothing, meant nothing, did not belong to 
humanity at all; for here was death, and there shone 
the stars. I was wrong, as I knew afterwards. 

Thad had very little knowledge of the external shows 
of death. Strange as it may appear, I had never yet 
seen a fellow-creature pass beyond the call of his 
fellow-mortals, I had not even seen my father die. 
And the thought was oppressive to me. ‘‘ To think,” 
I said to myself, as I walked over the bridge to the 
village-street-—** to think that the one moment the 
person is here, and the next—who shall say where ? 
for we know nothing of the region beyond the grave ! 
Not even our risen Lord thought fit to bring back 
from Hades any news for the human family standing 

’ straining their eyes after their brothers and sisters 
that have vanished in the dark. Surely it is well, 
all well, although we know nothing, save that our 
Lord has been there, knows all about it, and does not 
choose to tell us. Welcome ignorance, then! the 
ignorance in which He chooses to leave us. I would 
rather not know, if He gave me my choice, but pre- 
ferred that I should not know.” And so the oppres- 
sion passed from me, and I was free. 

But little as I knew of the signs of the approach of 
death, I was certain, the moment I saw Catherine, 
that the veil that hid the ‘silent land” had begun 
to lift slowly between her and it. And for a moment 
Talmost envied her that she was so soon to see and 
know that after which our blindness and ignorance 
were wondering and hungering. She could hardly 
speak, She looked more patient than calm. There 
was no light in the room but that of the fire, which 
flickered flashing and fading, now lighting up the 
troubled eye, and now letting a shadow of the coming 
repose fall gently over it. Thomas sat by the fire 
With the child on his knee, both looking fixedly into 

II.—50. 











Again and again was I sent for to say farewell to | 


appeared to me, young Tom came to me with the- 
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| the glow. Gerard’s natural mood was so quiet and 
earnest, that the solemnity about him did not oppress 
him. He looked as if he were present at some reli- 
| gious observance of which he felt more than he 
understood, and his childish peace was in no wise 
inharmonious with the awful silence of the coming 
change. He was no more disquieted at the presence 
of death than the stars were. 

And this was the end of the lovely girl—to leave 
the fair world siill young, because a selfish man had 
seen that she was fair. No time can change the 
relation of cause and effect. The poison that operates 
ever so slowly is yet poison, and yet slays. And that 
man was now murdering her, with weapon long- 
reaching from out of the past. But no, thank God ! 
this was not the end of her. Though there is woe 
for that man by whom the offence cometh, yet there 
is provision for the offence. ‘There is One who bringeth 
light out of darkness, joy out of sorrow, humility out 
of wrong. Back to the Father’s house we go with 
the sorrows and sins which, instead of inheriting the 
earth, we gathered and heaped upon our weary 
shoulders, aud a different Elder Brother from that 
angry one who would not receive the poor swine- 
humbled prodigal, takes the burden from our shoulders, 
and leads us into the presence of the Good. 

She put out her hand feebly, let it lie in mine, 
looked as if she wanted me to sit down by her bed- 
side, and when I did so, closed her eyes, She said 
nothing. Her father was too much troubled to meet 
me without showing the signs of his distress, and his 
was a nature that ever sought concealment for its 
emotion, therefore he sat still. But Gerard crept 
down from his knee, came to me, clambered up on 
mine, and laid his little haud upon his mother’s, which 
I was holding. She opened her eyes, looked at the 
child, shut them again, and tears came out from 
between the closed lids. 

** Has Gerard ever been baptised?” I asked her. 

Her lips indicated a no, 

**Then I will be his godfather. And that will be 
a pledge to you that I will never lose sight of him.” 

She pressed my hand, and the tears came faster. 

Believing with all my heart that the dying should 
remember their dying Lord, and that the ‘ Do this in 
remembrance of me,” can never be better obeyed than 
when the partaker is about to pass, supported by the 
God of his faith, through the same darkness which 
lay before our Lord when He uttered the words and 
appointed the symbol, we sat, Thomas and I, and 
young Tom, who had by this time joined us with his 
sister Mary, around the bed, and partook with the 
dying woman of the signs of that death, wherein our 
Lord gave Himself entirely to us, to live by his death, 
and to the Father of us all in holiest sacrifice as the 
high-priest of us his people, leadivg us to the altar of 
a like self-abnegation. Upon what that bread and 
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that wine mean, the sacrifice of our Lord, the whole 
It is the redemption of 


world of humanity hangs. 
men. 

After the holy symbol had been thus performed, 
she lay still as before. I heard her murmur once, 
*‘ Lord, I do not deserve it. But I do love thee.” 
And about two hours after she quietly breathed her 
last. We all kneeled, and I thanked the Father of 
us aloud that He had taken her to Himself. Gerard 
had been fast asleep on his aunt’s lap, and she had put 
him to bed a little before. Surely he slept a deeper 
sleep than his mother’s ; for had she not awaked even 
as she fell asleep ? 

When I came out once more, I knew better what the 
stars meant. They looked to me now as if they knew 
all about death, and therefore could not be sad to the 
eyes of men; as if that unsympathetic look they wore 
came from this, that they were made like the happy 
truth, and not like our fears, 

But soon the solemn feeling of repose, the sense 
that the world and all its cares would thus pass into 
nothing, vanished in its turn. For a moment I had 
been, as it were, walking on the shore of the Eternal, 
where the’ tide of time had left me in its retreat. Far 
away across the level sands I heard it moaning, but I 
stood on the firm ground of truth, and heeded it not. 
In a few moments more it was raving around me; it 
had carried me away from my rest, and I was filled 
with the noise of its cares. 

For when I returned home, my sister told me that 
Old Rogers had called, and seemed concerned not to 
find me at home. He would have gone to find me, 
my sister said, had I been anywhere but by a death- 
bed. He would not leave any message, however, 
saying he would call in the morning. 

I thought it better to go to his house. The stars 
were still shining as brightly as before, but a strong 
foreboding of trouble filled my mind, and once more 
the stars were far away, and lifted me no nearer to 
‘¢ Him who made the seven stars and Orion.””» When 
I examined myself, I could give no reason for my 
sudden fearfulness, save this: that as I went to Ca- 
therine’s house, I had passed Jane Rogers on her way 
to her father’s ; and having just greeted her, had gone 
on ; but, as it now came back upon me, she had looked 
at me strangely—that is, with some significance in her 
face which conveyed nothing to me; and now her 
father had been to seek me: it must have something | 
to do with Miss Oldcastle. 

But when I came to the cottage, it was dark and 
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the God who gave the primrose its rough 
leaves to hide in from the blast of uneven spring, 
hangs us in the awful hollows of space. We cannot 
fall out of his safety. Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
hold! Who hath created these things—that bringeth 
out their host by number? He calleth them all by 
names. By the greatness of his might, for that He is 
strong in power, not one faileth. Why sayest thou, 
O Jacob ! ! and speakest, O Israel! my way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my 
God?” 

The night was very still ; there was, I thought, no 
one awake within miles of me. The stars seemed to 
shine into me the divine reproach of those glorious 
words. **O my God!” I cried, and fell on my knees 
by the mill-door. 

What I tried to say more I will not say here, I 
may say that I cried to God. What I said to Him 
ought not, cannot be repeated to another. 

When I opened my eyes I saw the door of the mill 
was open too, and there in the door, his white head 
glimmering, stood Old Rogers, with a look on his face 
as if he had just come down from the mount. I 
started to my feet, with that strange feeling of some- 
thing like shame that seizes one at the very thought 
of other eyes than those of the Father. The old man 
came forward, and bowed his head with an uncon- 
scious expression of humble dignity, but would have 
passed me without speech, leaving the mill-door 
open behind him, I could not bear to part with him 
thus, 

** Won’t you speak to me, Rogers?” I said. 

He turned at once. 

**T beg your pardon, sir. I was ashamed of having 
intruded on you, and I thought you would rather be 
left alone. I thought—I thought ” hesitated the 
old man, ‘that you might like to go into the mill, for 
the night’s cold out o’ doors.” 

‘Thank you, Rogers. I won’t now. I thought 
you had been in bed. How do you come to be out so 
late ?” 

*¢ You see, sir, when I’m in any trouble, it’s no use 
to goto bed. I can’t sleep. I only keep the old 
oman wakin’, And the key o’ the mill allus hangin’ 
at the back o’ my door, and knowin’ it to be a good 
place to—to—shut the door in, I came out as soon as 
she was asleep; but I little thought to see you, 
sir.” 

“‘T came to find you, not thinking how the time 
went. Catherine Weir is gone home.” 





still, and I could not bring myself to rouse the weary 
man from his bed. Indeed it was past eleven, as 1 
found to my surprise on looking at my watch. So I 
turned and lingered by the old mill, and fell a pon- | 
dering on the profusion of strength that rushed past | 
the wheel away to the great sea, doing nothing. 
** Nature,” I thought, ‘*does not demand that power 
should always be force. Power itself must repose. 
He that believeth shall not make haste, says the 
Bible. But it needs strength to be still. Is my faith 
not strong enough to be still?” I looked up to the 
heavens once more, and the quietness of the stars 
seemed to reproach me. ‘* We are safe up here,” 
they seemed to say: ‘we shine, fearless and confi- 


“Tam right glad to hear it, poor woman. And 
perhaps something will come out now that will 
| help us.’ 

‘‘ I do not quite understand you,” I said, with hesi- 
tation. 

But Rogers made no reply. 

‘¢T am sorry to hear you are in trouble to-night. 
Can [help you?” I resumed. 

‘© Tf you can help yourself, sir, you can help me. 
But I have no right to say so. Only, if a pair of old 
eyes be not blind, ® man may pray to God about any- 
thing he sees. I was prayin’ hard about you in there, 
sir, while you was on your knees o’ the other side og 
the door.” 
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I could partly guess what the old man meant, and 
I could not ask him for further explanation. 

¢ What did you want to see me about ?” I inquired. 

He hesitated for a moment. ; 

‘TI daresay it was very foolish of me, sir. But I 
just wanted to tell you that—our Jane was down here 
from the Hall this arternoon je 

‘‘T passed her on the bridge. Is she quite well ?” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, sir. You know that’s not the point.” 

The old man’s tone seemed to reprove me for vain 
words, and I held my peace. 

“The Captain’s there again.” 

' An icy spear seemed to pass through my heart. 
could make no reply. The same moment a cold wind 
blew on me from the open door of the mill. 

Although Lear was of course right when he said, 

** The tempest in my mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else 

Save what beats there,” 
yet it is also true, that sometimes, in the midst of its 
greatest pain, the mind takes marvellous notice of the 
smallest things that happen around it. This involves 
a law of which illustrations could be plentifully 
adduced from Shakespeare himself, namely, that the 
intellectual part of the mind can go on working with 
strange independence of the emotional. 

From the door of the mill, as from a sepulchral 


passage to the first of the coming storm. 

I believe I turned away from the old man without 
a word, He made no attempt to detain me. Whether 
he went back into his closet, the old mill, sacred in 
the eyes of the Father who honours his children, even 
as the church wherein many prayers went up to Him, 
or turned homeward to his cottage and his sleeping 
wife, I cannot tell. The first I remember after that 
cold wind is, that I was fighting with that wind, 
gathered even to a storm, upon the common where 
Thad dealt so severely with her who had this very 
night gone into that region into which, as into a 
waveless sea, all the rivers of life rush and are silent. 
Is it the sea of death? No. The sea of life—a life 
too keen, too refined, for our senses to know it, and 
therefore we call it death—because we cannot lay 
hold upon it, 

I will not dwell upon my thoughts as I wandered 
about over that waste. The wind had risen to a 
storm charged with fierce showers of stinging hail, 


scudded along the levels, The next point in that 
night of pain is when I found myself standing at the 
iron gate of Oldcastle Hall. I had left the common, 


river, walked through the village, and was restored 
to self-consciousness—that is, I knew that I was 


of those great pillars and the monster on its top. 
Finding the gate open, for they were not precise 
about having it fastened, I pushed it and entered. 











I ' 


cavern, blew a cold wind like the very breath of | 
death upon me, just when that pang shot, in absolute | 
pain, through my heart. For a wind had arisen from | 
behind the mill, and we were in its shelter save where | 
a window behind and the door beside me allowed free 


which gave a look of gray wrath to the invisible | 
wind as it swept slanting by, and then danced and | 


passed my own house and the church, crossed the | 


there—only when first I stood in the shelter of one | 


The wind was roaring in the trees as I think I have 
never heard it roar since ; for the hail clashed upon 
the bare branches and twigs, and mingled .an un- 
earthly hiss with the roar. In the midst of it the 
house stood like a tomb, dark, silent, without one 
dim light to show that sleep and not death ruled 
within. I could have fancied that there were no 
windows in it, that it stood, like an eyeless skull, 
in that gaunt forest of skeleton trees, empty and 
desolate, beaten by the ungenial hail, the dead rain 
| of the country of death. I passed round to the 
other side, stepping gently lest some ear might be 
awake—as if any ear, even that of Judy’s white wolf, 
could have heard the loudest step in such a storm. 
I heard the hailstones crush between my feet and the 
soft grass of the lawn, but I dared not stop to look up 
at the back of the house. I went on to the staircase 
in the rock, and by its rude steps, dangerous in the 
flapping of such storm-wings as swept about it that 
night, descended to the little grove below, around 
the deep-walled pool. Here the wind did not reach 
me. It roared overhead, but, save an occasional sigh, 
as if of sympathy with their suffering brethren abroad 
in the world, the hermits of this cell stood upright 
and still around the sleeping water. But my heart 
was a well in which a storm boiled and raged ; and 
all that ‘‘pother o’er my head” was peace itself 
compared to what I felt. I sat down on the seat at 
the foot of a tree, where I had first seen Miss Old- 
castle reading. And then I looked up to the house, 
Yes, there was a light there! It must be in her 
window. She, then, could not rest any more than I, 
| Sleep was driven from her eyes because she must wed 
the man she would not ; while sleep was driven from 
mine because I could not marry the woman I would. 
Was that it? No. My heart acquitted me, in 
part at least, of thinking only of my own sorrow in 
the presence of her greater distress. Gladly would I 
have given her up for ever, without a hope, to re- 
deem her from such a bondage. ‘ But it would be 
to marry another some day,” suggested the tormentor 
within. And then the storm, which had a little 
abated, broke out afresh in my soul. But before I 
rose from her seat I was ready even for that—at 
least I thought so—if only I might deliver her from the 
all but destruction that seemed to be impending over 
her. The same moment in which my mind seemed 
to have arrived at the possibility of such a resolution, 
I rose almost involuntarily, and glancing once more 
at the dull light in her window—for I did not doubt 
that it was her window, though it was much too 
dark to discern the shape of the house—almost felt 
my way to the stair, and climbed again into the 
storm. 

But I was quieter now, and able to go home, 
It must have been nearly morning, though at this 
season of the year the morning is undefined, when I 
reached my own house. My sister had gone to bed, 
for I could always let myself in ; nor, indeed, did any 
one in Marshmallows think the locking of the door at 
night an imperative duty. ; 

When I fell asleep, I was again in the old quarry, 
| staring into the deep well, I thought Mrs, Old- 
| castle was murdering her daughter in the house 
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above, while { was spell-bound to the spot, where 
if I stood long enough, I should see her body 
float into the well from the subterranean passage, the 
opening of which was just below where I stood. I 
was thus confusing and reconstructing the two dread- 
ful stories of the place—that told me by old Weir, 
about the circumstances of his birth ; and that told 
me by Dr. Duncan, about Mrs. Oldcastle’s treatment 
of her elder daughter. But as a white hand and 
arm appeared in the water below me, sorrow and 
pity more than horror broke the bonds of sleep, and I 
awoke to less trouble than that of my dreams, only 
because that which I feared had not yet come, 
XXX. 

Ir was the Sabbath morn. But such a Sabbath ! 
The day seemed all wan with weeping, and gray with 
care. The wind dashed itself against the casement, 
laden with soft heavy sleet. The ground, the bushes, 
the very outhouses seemed sodden withthe rain. The 
trees, which looked stricken as if they could die of 
grief, were yet tormented with fear, for the bare 
branches went streaming out in the torrent of the 
wind, as cowering before the invisible foe. The first 
thing I knew when I awoke was the raving of that 
wind. I could lie in bed not a moment longer. I 
could not rest. But how was I to do the work of 
my office? When a man’s duty looks like an enemy, 
dragging him into the dark mountains, he has no less 
to go with it than when, like a friend with loving face, 
it offers to lead him along green pastures by the river- 
side. I had little power over my feelings ; I could not 
prevent my mind from mirroring itself in the nature 
around me; but I could address myself to the work I 
had todo. ‘* My God!” was all the prayer I could 
pray ere I descended to join my sister at the break- 
fast table. But He knew what lay behind the one 
word, 

Martha could not help seeing that something was 
the matter. I saw by her looks that she could read 
so much in mine. But her eyes alone questioned me, 
and that only by glancing at me anxiously from time 
to time. I was grateful to her for saying nothing. 
It is a fine thing in friendship to know when to be 
silent, - 

The prayers were before me, in the hands of all my 
friends, and in the hearts of some of them; and if 
I could not enter into them as I would, I could yet 
read them humbly before God as his servant to help 
the people to worship as one flock. But how was I 
to preach? I had been in difficulty before now, but 
never in so much. How was I to teach others whose 
mind was one confusion? The subject on which I 
was pondering when young Weir came to tell me his 
sister was dying, had retreated as if into the far past ; 
it seemed as if years had come between that time and 
this, though but one black night had rolled by. To 
attempt to speak upon that would have been vain, for 
Thad nothing to say on the matter now. And if I 
could have recalled my former thoughts, I should have 
felt a hypocrite as I delivered them, so utterly dis- 
sociated would they have been from anything that I 
was thinking or feeling now. Here would have been 
my visible form and audible voice, uttering that as 
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present to me now, as felt by me now, which I did 
think and feel yesterday, but which, although I 
believed it, was not present to my feeling or heart, 
and must wait the revolution of months, or it might 
be of years, before I should feel it again, before I should 
be able to exhort my people about it with the fervour of 
a present faith. But, indeed, I could not even recall 
what I had thought and felt. Should I then tell them 
that I could not speak to them that morning —There 
would be nothing wrong in that. But I felt ashamed 
of yielding to personal trouble when the truths of God 
were all about me, although I could not feel them. 
Might not some hungry soul go away without being 
satisfied, because I was faint and down-hearted? [ 
confess I had a desire likewise to avoid giving rise to 
speculation and talk about myself, a desire which, 
although not wrong, could neither have strengthened 
me to speak the truth, nor have justified me in making 
the attempt.— What was to be done ? 

All at once the remembrance crossed my mind of a 
sermon I had preached before upon the words of St. 
Paul: “Thou therefore which tcachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” a subject suggested by 
the fact that on the preceding Sunday I had especially 
felt, in preaching to my people, that I was exhorting 
myself whose necessity was greater than theirs—at 
least I felt it to be greater than I could know theirs 
to be. And now the converse of the thought came to 
me, and I said to myself: ‘* Might I not try the other 
way now, and preach to myself? In teaching myself, 
might I not teach others? Would it not hold? I 
am very troubled and faithless now. If I knew that 
God was going to lay the full weight of this grief 
upon me, yet if I loved Him with all my heart, should 
I not at least be more quiet? There would not be a 
storm within me then, as if the Father had descended 
from the throne of the heavens, and ‘chaos were 
come again.’ Let me expostulate with myself in my 
heart, and the words of my expostulation will not be 
the less true with my people.” 

All this passed through my mind as I sat in my 
study after breakfast, with the great old cedar roaring 
before my window. It was within an hour of church- 
time. I took my Bible, read and thought, got even 
some comfort already, and found myself in my vestry 
not quite unwilling to read the prayers and speak to 
my people. 

There were very few present. The day was one of 
the worst—violently stormy, which harmonized some- 
what with my feelings ; and, to my further relief, the 
Hall-pew was empty. Instead of finding myself a 
mere minister to the prayers of others, I found, as I 
read, that my heart went out in crying to God for the 
divine presence of his spirit. And if I thought more 
of myself in my prayers ¢han was well, yet as soon as 
I was converted, would I not strengthen my brethren ? 
And the sermon [ preached to myself and through 
myself to my people, was that which the stars had 
preached to me, and thereby driven me to my knees 
by the mill-door. I took for my text ‘ The glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed ;” and then I proceeded to 
show them how the glory of the Lord was to be re- 
vealed. I preached to myself that throughout this 
fortieth chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah, the power 
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of God is put side by side with the weakness of men, 
not that He, the perfect, may glory over his feeble 
children ; not that He may say to them—‘‘ Look how 
mighty I am, and go down upon your knees and wor- 
ship”—for power alone was never yet worthy of 
prayer ; but that He may say thus: ‘‘ Look, my 
children, you will never be strong but with my strengh. 
I have no other to give you. And that you can get 
only by trusting in me. I cannot give it you any 
other way. There is no other way. But can you not 
trust in me? Look how strong I am. -You wither 
like the grass. Do not fear. Let the grass wither. 
Lay hold of my word, that which I say to you out of 
my truth, and that will be life in you that the blowing 
of the wind that withers cannot reach. I am coming 
with my strong hand and my judging arm to do my 
work. And what is the work of my strong hand and 
ruling arm? To feed my flock like a shepherd, to 
gather the lambs with my arm, and carry them in my 
bosom, and gently lead those that are with young. I 
have measured the waters in the hollow of my hand, 
and held the mountains in my scales, to give each his 
due weight, and all the nations, so strong and fearful 
in your eyes, are as nothing beside my strength and 
what I can do. Do not think of me as of an image 
that your hands can make, a thing you can choose to 
serve and for which you can do things to win its 
favour. I am before and above the earth, and over 
your life, and your oppressors I will wither with my 
breath. I come toyou with help. I need no worship 
from you. But I say love me, for love is life, and I 
love you. Look at the stars I have made. I know 
every one of them. Not one goes wrong, because I 
keep him right. Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and 
speakest, O Israel—My way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed over from my God! I 
give power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might, plenty of strength.” 

‘‘ Thus,” I went on to say, ‘* God brings his strength 
to destroy our weakness by making us strong. This 
isa God indeed! Shall we not trust Him ?” 

I gave my people this paraphrase of the chapter, to 
help them to see the meanings which their familiarity 
with the words, and their non-familiarity with the 
modes of Hastern thought, and the forms of Eastern 
expression, would unite to prevent them from catching 
more than broken glimmerings of. And then I tried 
to show them that it was in the commonest troubles 
of life, as well as in the spiritual fears and perplexities 
that came upon them, that they were to trust in God ; 


they altogether belonged to Him ; and that when out- 
side things, such as pain or loss of work, or difficulty 
in getting money, were referred to God and his will, 
they too straightway became spiritual affairs, for 
nothing in the world could any longer appear common 
or unclean to the man who saw God in everything. 
But I told them they must not be too anxious to be 
delivered from that which troubled them ; but they 
ought to be anxious to have the presence of God with 
them to support them, and make them able in patience 
to possess their souls ; and so the trouble would work 
its end—the purification of their minds that the light 
and gladness of God and all his earth, which the pure 





for God made the outside as well as the inside, and | 





in heart and the meek alone could inherit, might 
shine in upon them. And then I repeated to them 
this portion of a prayer out of one of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s books :— 


**O Lord, I yield unto thy will, and joyfully em- 
brace what sorrow thou wilt have me suffer. Only 
thus much let me crave of thee (let my craving, O 
Lord, be accepted of thee, since even that proceeds 
from thee), let me crave, even by the noblest title, 
which in my greatest affliction I may give myself, that 
I am thy creature, and by thy goodness (which is thy- 
self) that thou wilt suffer some beam of thy majesty 
so to shine into my mind, that it may still depend 
confidently on thee.” 


All the time I was speaking, the rain, mingled with 
sleet, was dashing against the windows, and the wind 
was howling over the graves all about. But the 
dead were not troubled by the storm; and over my 
head, from beam to beam of the roof, now resting on 
one, now flitting to another, a sparrow kept flying, 
which had taken refuge in the church till the storm 
should cease and the sun shine out in the great temple. 
** This,” 1 said aloud, ‘‘is what the church is for : as 
the sparrow finds there a house from the storm, so the 
human heart escapes thither to hear the still small 
voice of God when its faith is too weak to find 
Him in the storm, and in the sorrow, and in the 
pain.” And while I spoke, a dim watery gleam 
fell on the chancel-floor, and the comfort of the sun 
awoke in my heart. Nor let any one call me super- 
stitious for taking that pale sun-ray of hope as sent to 
me ; for I received it as comfort for the race, and for 
me as one of the family, even as the bow that was set 
in the cloud, a promise to the eyes of light for them 
that sit in darkness. As I write, my eye falls upon 
the Bible on the table by my side, and I read the 
words, ** For the Lord God is a sun and shield, the 
Lord will give grace and glory.” And I lift my eyes 
from my paper, and look abroad from my window, 
and the sun is shining in its strength. The leaves are 
dancing in the light wind that gives them each its 
share of the sun, and my trouble has passed away for 
ever, like the storm of that night and the unrest of 
that strange Sabbath. 

Such comforts would come to us oftener from 
Nature, if we really believed that,our God was the 
God of Nature ; that when He made, or rather when 
He makes, He means ; that not his hands only, but 
his heart too, is in the making of those things ; that, 
therefore, the influences of Nature upon human 
minds and hearts are because He intended them. And 
if we believe that our God is everywhere, why should 
we not think Him present even in the coincidences 
that sometimes seem so strange ? For, if He be in the 
things that coincide, He must be in the coincidence 
of those things. ‘ 

Miss Oldcastle told me once that she could not 
take her eyes off a butterfly which was flitting about 
in the church all the time I was speaking of the resur- 
rection of the dead. I told the people that in Greek 
there was one word for the soul and for a butterfly— 
Psyche ; that I thought as the light on the rain made the 
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natural symbol of mercy—the rainbow, so the butterfly 
was the type in nature, and made to the end, amongst 
other ends, of being such a type—of the resurrection 
of the human body ; that its name certainly expressed 
the hope of the Greeks in immortality, while to us it 
speaks likewise of a glorified body, whereby we shall 
know and love each other with our eyes as well as our 
hearts. —My sister saw the butterfly too, but only 
remembered that she had seen it when it was men- 
tioned in her hearing: on her the sight made no 
impression ; she saw no coincidence. 

I descended from the pulpit comforted by the 
sermon I had preached to myself. But I was glad to 
feel justified in telling my people that, in consequence 
of the continued storm, for there had been no more of 
sunshine than just that watery gleam, there would be 
no service in the afternoon, and that I would instead 
visit some of my sick poor, whom the weather might 
have discomposed in their poor dwellings. 

The people were very slow in dispersing. There 
was so much putting-on of clogs, gathering up of 
skirts over the head, and expanding of umbrellas, 
soon to be taken down again as worse than useless in 
the violence of the wind, that the porches were crowded, 
and the few left detained in the church till the others 
made way. I lingered with these. They were all poor 
people. 

‘*T am sorry you will have such a wet walk home,” 
I said to Mrs. Baird, the wife of old Reginald Baird, 
the shoemaker, a little wizened creature, with more 
wrinkles than hairs, who the older and more withered 
she grew, seemed, like the kernels of some nuts, only 
to gcow the sweeter. 

‘* Tt’s very good of you to let us off this afternoon, 
sir. Not as I minds the wet: it finds out the holes 
in people’s shoes, and gets my husband into more 
work.” 

This was, in fact, the response of the shoemaker’s 
wife to my sermon. If we look for responses after 
our fashion instead of after people’s own fashion, we 
ought to be disappointed. 
whatever form it may take, whether that of poetic 
delight, intellectual corroboration, practical common- 
place, or even vulgar aphorism, must be welcomed 
by the husbandmen of the God of growth. A re- 
sponse which jars against the peculiar pitch of our 
mental instrument, must not therefore be turned 
away from with dislike. 





| make little of visiting : 
| me. 
Any recognition of truth, 


Our mood of the moment is | 


not that by which the universe is tuned into its har- | 


monies. 
the other, and if we find that the player upon it is 
breathing after a higher expression; is, after his 


We must drop our instrument and listen to | 
| reason. 
| pretend anything. 


fashion, striving to embody something he sees of | 


the same truth the utterance of which called forth 
this his answer, let us thank God and take courage. 
God at least is pleased ; and if our refinement and 
education take away from our pleasure, it is because of 
something low, false, and selfish, not divine in a 
word, that is mingled with that refinement and that 
education. If the shoemaker’s wife’s response to the 
prophet’s grand poem about the care of God over his 
creatures, took the form of acknowledgment for the 
rain that found out the holes in the people’s shoes, it 
was the more genuine and true, for in itself it afforded 


| but not positively refusing. 


proof that it was not a mere reflex of the words of 
the prophet, but sprung from the experience ang 
recognition of the shoemaker’s wife. Nor was there 
anything necessarily selfish in it, for if there are 
holes in people’s shoes, the sooner they are found out 
the better. 

While I was talking to Mrs. Baird, Mr. Stoddart, 
whose love for the oll organ had been stronger than 
his dislike to the storm, had come down into the 
church, and now approached me, 

**T never saw you in the church before, Mx Stod- 
dart,” I said, ‘‘ though I have heard you often enough. 
You use your own private door always.” 

‘IT thought to go that way now, but there came 
such a fierce burst of wind and rain in my face, that 
my courage failed me, and I turned back—like the 
sparrow—for refuge in the church.” 

“A thought strikes me,” I said. ‘‘ Come home 
with me, and have some lunch, and then we will go 
together to see some of my poor people. I have often 
wished to ask you.” 

His face fell. 

‘*Tt is such a day !” he answered, remonstratingly, 
It was not his way ever 
to refuse anything positively. 

*¢So it was when you set out this morning,” I re- 
turned ; ** but you would not deprive us of the aid of 
your music for the sake of a charge of wind, and a 
rattle of rain-drops.” 

*¢ But I shan’t be of any use. You are going, and 
that is enough.” 

*¢T beg your pardon, Your very presence will be 
of use. Nothing yet given him or done for him by 
his fellow, ever did any man so much good as the re- 
cognition of the brotherhood by the common signs 
of friendship and sympathy. The best good of given 
money depends on the degree to which it is the sign 
of that friendship and sympathy. Our Lord did not 
‘I was sick and ye visited 
? €Tnasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.’ Of course, if 
the visitor goes professionally and not humanly,— 
as a mere religious policeman, that is—whether 
he only distributes tracts with condescending words, 
or gives money liberally because he thinks he ought, 
the more he does not go the better, for he only does 
harm to them and himself too.” 

‘¢ But I cannot pretend to feel any of the interest 
you consider essential : why then should I go?” 

‘¢To please me, yourfriend. That is a good human 
You need not say a word—you must not 
Go as my companion, not as their 
visitor. Will you come?” 

. *T suppose I must.” 

‘You must, then. Thank you. 
me. I have seldom a companion.” 

So when the storm-fit had abated for the moment, 
we hurried to the vicarage, had a good though hasty 
lunch, (to which I was pleased to see Mr. Stoddart do 
justice ; for it is with man as with beast, if you want 
work out of him, he must eat well—and it is the one 
justification of eating well, that a man works well 
upon it,) and set out for the village. The rain was worse 
than ever. There was no sleet, and the wind was not 


You will help 
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cold, but the windows of heaven were opened, and if 
the fountains of the great deep were not broken up, 
it looked like it, at least, when we reached the bridge 
and saw how the river had spread out over all the low 
lands on its borders. We could not talk much as we 
went along. 

“Don’t you find some pleasure in fighting the 
wind ?” I said. 

“J have no doubt I should,” answered Mr. Stod- 
dart, “if I thought I were going to do any good ; 
but as itis, to tell the truth, I would rather be by 
my own fire with my folio Dante on the reading 
desk.” 

‘ Well, I would rather help the poorest woman in 
creation, than contemplate the sufferings of the great- 
est and wickedest,”’ I said. 

‘¢There are two things you forget,” returned Mr. 
Stoddart. ‘First, that the poem of Dante is not 
nearly occupied with the sufferings of the wicked ; 
and next, that what I have complained of in this ex- 
pedition, which as far as Tam concerned I would call 
a wild-goose-chase were it not that it is your doing 
and not mine, is that I am not going to help any 
body.” 

“You would have the best of the argument en- 
tirely,” I replied, *‘if your expectation was sure to 
turn out correct.” 

As I spoke, we had come within a few yards of 
the Tomkins’s cottage, which lay low down from the 
village towards the river, and I saw that the water 
was at the threshold. I turned to Mr. Stoddart, 
who, to do him justice, had not yet grumbled in the 
least. 

‘¢ Perhaps you had better go home, after all,” I said ; 
“for you must wade into Tomkins’s if you go at all. 
Poor old man! what can he be doing, with his wife 
dying, and the river in his house ! ” 

** You have constituted yourself my superior officer, 
Mr, Walton. I never turned my back on my leader 
yet. Though I confess I wish I could see the enemy 
a litile clearer.” 

“There is the enemy,” I said, pointing to the 
water, and walking into it. 

Mr. Stoddart followed me without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

When I opened the door, the first thing I saw was 
a small stream of water running straight from the 
door to the fire on the hearth, which it had already 
drowned. 
bedside. Life seemed rapidly going from the old 
woman. She lay breathing very hard. 

“Oh, sir,” said the old man, as he rose, almost 
crying, ‘ you’re come at last !” 

‘Did you send for me?” I asked. 

“No, sir.. Ihad nobody to send. Leastways, I 
asked the Lord if he wouldu’t fetch you. I’ve been 
prayin’ hard for you for the last hour. I couldn’t 
leave her t6 come for you. And I do believe the 
wind ’ud ha’ blown me off my two old legs.” 

‘*Well, Iam come, you see. I would have come 
sooner, but I had no idea you would be flooded.” 

** It's not that I mind, sir, though it is cold sin’ the 
fire went. But she is goin’ now, sir. 
spoken a word this two hours and more, and her 








The old man was sitting by his wife’s | 





She. ha’n’t | 
| Jones, or fear of the cook. 


breathin’s worse and worse. She don’t know me 
now, sir.” 

A moan of protestation came from the dying woman. 

“She does know you, and loves you too, Tomkins,” 
I said. ‘And you'll both know each other better 
by-and-by.” 

The old woman made a feeble motion with her 
hand. Itook it in mine. It was cold and deathlike. 
The rain was falling in large slow drops from the roof 
upon the bed-clothes. But she would be beyond the 
reach of all the region storms before long, and it did 
not matter much, 

‘* Look if you can find a basin or plate, Mr. Stod- 
dart, and put it to catch the drop here,” I said. 

For I wanted to give him the first chance of being 
useful. 

‘*¢ There’s one in the press there,” said the old man, 
rising feebly. 

“Keep your seat,” said Mr. Stoddart. 
get it.” 

And he got a basin from the cupboard, and put it 
on the bed to catch the drop. 

The old woman held my hand in hers ; but by its 
motion I knew that she wanted something ; and 
guessing what it was from what she had said before, 
I made her husband sit on the bed on the other side of 
her and take hold of her other hand, while I took 
his place on the chair by the bedside. This seemed to 
content her. So I went and whispered to Mr. Stod- 
dart, who had stood looking on disconsolately :— 

*¢You heard me say I would visit some of my sick 
people this afternoon. Some will be expecting me 
with certainty. You must go instead of me, and tell 
them that I cannot come, because old Mrs. Tomkins 
is dying ; but I will see them soon.” 

He seemed rather relieved at the commission, I 
gave him the necessary directions to find the cottages, 
and he left me. 

I may mention here that this was the beginning of 
a relation between Mr. Stoddart and the poor of the 
parish—a very slight one indeed, at first, for it con- 
sisted only in his knowing two or three of them, so as 
to ask after their health when he met them, and give 
them an occasional half-crown. But it led to better 
things before many years had passed. It seems scarcely 
more than yesterday—though it is twenty years ago 
—that I came upon’ him in the avenue, standing in 
dismay over the fragments of a jug of soup which he 
had dropped, to the detriment of his trousers as well 
as the loss of hissoup. ‘* Whatam I to do?” he said. 
‘Poor Jones expects his soup to-day.”—‘‘ Why, go 
back, and get some more.”—‘ But what will cook 
say?” The poor man was more afraid of the cook 
than he would have been of a squadron of cavalry. 
‘‘Never mind the cook. Tell her you must have 
some more as soon as it can be got ready.” He stood 
uncertain for a moment. Then his face brightened. 
‘¢T will tell her I want my luncheon. I always have 
soup. And lil get out through the greenhouse, and 
carry it to Jones.” —* Very well,” I said ; ‘‘ that will 
do capitally.” And I went on, without caring to 
disturb my satisfaction by determining whether the 
devotion of his own soup arose more from love to 
He was a great help to 
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me in the latter part of his life, especially after I lost | | Poverty- stricken, though neither sordid nor unclean ; 
good Dr. Duncan, and my beloved friend Old Rogers. | because the woman is old and wrinkled and brown, * 
He was just one of those men who make excellent | if these were more than the transient accidents of 
front-rank men, but are quite unfit for officers. He | humanity ; because she has neither learned grammar 
could do what he was told without flinching, but he | nor philosophy ; because her habits have neither been 
always required to be told. | delicate nor self-indulgent? To help the mind of 
I resumed my seat by the bedside, where the old | | such a woman to unfold to the recognition of the end- 
woman was again moaning. As soon as I took her hand | less delights of truth; to watch the dawn of the rising 
she ceased, and so I sat till it began to grow dark. | | intelligence upon the too still face, and the transfigu- 





** Are you there, sir?” she would murmur. ration of the whole form, as the gentle rusticity 
‘Yes, Tam here. I have ahold of your hand.” | vanishes in yet gentler grace, is a labour and a delight 
*¢T can’t feel you, sir.” worth the time and mind of an archangel. Our best 


‘* But you can hear me. And you can hear God’s | living poet says—but no; I will not quote. It is a 
voice in your heart. I am here, though you can’t | distinct wrong that befalls the best books to have 
feel me. And God is here, though you can’t see | many of their best words quoted till in their own 


him.” | place and connection they cease to have force and in- 
She would be silent for a while, and then murmur | fluence. The meaning of the passage is that the com- 
again— | munication of truth is one of the greatest delights the 
** Are you there, Tomkins ?” human heart can experience. Surely this is true, 


‘¢ Yes, my woman, I’m here,” answered the old man | Does not the teaching of men form a great part of the 
to one of these questions ; ** but I wish I was there divine gladness ? 
instead, wheresomever it be as you're goin’, old| Therefore even the dull approaches of death are full 

ir].” of deep significance and warm interest to one who 

And all that I could hear of her answer was, “ Bym | loves his fellows, who desires not to be distinguished 
by ; bym by.” by any better fate than theirs ; and shrinks from the 

Why should I linger over the death-bed of an | pride of supposing that his own death, or that of the 
illiterate woman, old and plain, dying away by inches? | noblest of the good, is more precious in the sight of 
Is it only that she died with a hold of my hand, | God than that of ‘‘one of the least of these little 
and that therefore I am interested in the story? I} ones.” 
trust not. I was interested in her. Why? Would At length, after a long silence, the peculiar sounds 
my readers be more interested if I told them of the! of obstructed breathing indicated the end at hand. 
death of a young lovely creature, who said touching | The jaw fell, and the eyes were fixed. The old man 
things, and died amidst a circle of friends, who felt | closed the mouth and the eyes of his old companion, 
that the very light of life was being taken away from | weeping like a child, and I prayed aloud, giving thanks 
them? It was enough for me that here wasa woman | to God for taking her to himself. It went to my 
with a heart like my own ; who needed the same sal- | heart to leave the old man alone with the dead ; but 
vation I needed ; to whom the love of God was the | it was better to let him be alone for a while, ere the 
one blessed thing ; who was passing through the same | women should come to do the last offices for the aban- 
dark passage into the light that the Lord had passed | doned form. 
through before her, that I had to pass through after’! I went to Old Rogers, told him the state in which 
her. She had no theories—at least, she gave utterance I had left poor Tomkins, and asked him what was to 
to none ; she had few thoughts of her own—and gave be done. 








still fewer of them expression ; you might guess at a “Pll go and bring him home, sir, directly, He 
true notion in her mind, but an abstract idea she can’t be left there.” 

could scarcely lay hold of ; her speech was very com-| ‘* But how can you bring him in such a night?” 
mon ; her manner rather brusque than gentle ; but “Let me see, sir. I must think. Would your 


she could love ; she could forget herself; she could | mare go in a cart, do you think ?” 

be sorry for what she did or thought wrong; she could, ‘Quite quietly. She brought a load of gravel 
hope ; she could wish to be better ; she could admire from the common a few days ago. But where’s your 
good people ; she could trust in God her Saviour. | cart? I haven’t got one.” 


And now the loving God-made human heart in her “‘There’s one at Weir’s to be repaired, sir. It 
was going into a new school that it might begin wouldn’t be stealing to borrow it.” 
a fresh beautiful growth. She was old, I have said, How he managed. with Tomkins, I do not know. I 


and plain ; but now her old age and plainness were thought it better to leave all the rest to him. He 
about to vanish, and all that had made her youth only said afterwards, that she could hardly get the old 
attractive to young Tomkins was about to return to’ man away from the body. But when | went in next 
her, only rendered tenfold more beautiful by the growth day, I found Tomkins sitting, disconsolate, but as com- 
of fifty years of learning according to her ability. fortable as he could be, in the easy chair by the side 
God has such patience in working us into vessels of of the fire. Mrs. Rogers was bustling about cheerily. 
honour ! in teaching us to be children! And shall we The storm had died in ‘the night. The sun was shining. 
find the human heart in which the germs of all that | It was the first of the spring weather. The whole 
is noblest and loveliest and likest to God have begun | country was gleaming with water. But soon it 
to grow and manifest themselves, uninteresting, be- | would sink away, and the grass be the thicker for its 
cause its circumstances have been narrow, bare, and | rising. 
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XXXI. 


My reader will easily believe that I returned home | 


that Sunday evening somewhat jaded, nor will he be 


surprised if I say that next morning I felt disinclined | 


to leave my bed. I was able, however, to rise and 
go, as I have said, to Old Rogers’s cottage. 


But when I came home, I could no longer conceal | 


from myself that I was in danger of a return of my 
last attack. I had been sitting for hours in wet 
clothes, with my boots full of water, and now I had 
to suffer for it. But as I was not to blame in the 


matter, and had no choice offered me whether I | 


should be wet or dry while I sat by the dying woman, 


I felt no depression at the prospect of the coming | 


illness. Indeed, I was too much depressed from 


other causes, from mental strife and hopelessness, to | 


care much whether I was well or ill. I could 
have welcomed death in the mood in which I some- 
times found myself during the next few days, when I 
was unable to leave my bed, and knew that Captain 
Everard was at the Hall, and knew nothing besides. 
For no voice reached me from that quarter any more 
than if Oldcastle Hall had been a region beyond the 
grave. Miss Oldcastle seemed to have vanished from 
my ken as much as Catherine Weir and Mrs. Tom- 
kins—yes, more—for there was only death between 
these and me; whereas, there was something far 
worse—I could not always tell what—that rose ever 
between Miss Oldcastle and myself, and paralysed 
any effort I might fancy myself on the point of 
making for her rescue. 

One pleasant thing happened. On the Thursday, I 
think it was, I felt better. My sister came into my 
room and said that Miss Crowther had called, and 
wanted to see me. 

‘Which Miss Crowther is it ?”’ I asked. 

**A little lady, that looks like a bird, and chirps 
when she talks. 

Of course I was no longer in any doubt as to which 
of them it was. 

‘You told her I had a bad cold, did you not ?” 

“Oh, yes, But she says if it is only a cold, it 
will do you no harm to see her.” 

‘But you told her I was in bed, didn’t you?” 

“Of course. But it makes no difference. She 
says she’s used to seeing sick folk in bed ; and if you 
don’t mind seeing her, she doesn’t mind seeing you.” 

‘Well, I suppose I must see her.” 

So my sister made me a little tidier, and intro- 
duced Miss Crowther. 

“O dear Mr. Walton, I am so sorry! But you’re 
not very ill, are you ?” 

“*T hope not, Miss Jemima. Indeed, I begin to 
think this morning that I am going to get off easier 
than I expected.” 

“Tam glad of that. Now listen tome. I won’t 
keep you, and it is a matter of some importance. I 
hear that one of your people is dead, a young woman 
of the name of Weir, who has left a little boy behind 
her. Now, I have been wanting for a long time to 
adopt a child——” 

** But,” 1 interrupted her, ‘what would Miss 
Hester say }” 


|  §* My sister is not so very dreadful as perhaps you 
| think her, Mr. Walton ; and besides, when I do want 
my own way very particularly, which is not often, 
for there are not so many things that it’s worth while 
insisting upon—but when I do want my own way, 
| I always have it. I then stand upon my right 
of —what do you call it ?—primo—primogeniture 
—that’s it! Well, I think I know something of 
this child’s father. I am sorry to say I don’t know 
much good of him, and that’s the worse for the boy. 
Still—_—” 

‘‘The boy is an uncommonly sweet and lovable 
child, whoever was his father,” I interposed. 
| TI am very glad to hear it. I am the more de- 

termined to adopt him. What friends has he?” 
|  §*He has a grandfather, and an uncle and aunt, 
and will have a godfather—that’s me—in a few days, 
| I hope.” 
| I am very glad to hear it. There will be no 
| opposition on the part of the relatives, I presume ?” 

“‘T am not so sure of that. I fear I shall object 

for one, Miss Jemima.” 
| You? I didn’t expect that of you, Mr. Walton, 
| I must say.” 

And there was a tremor in the old lady’s voice more 
of disappointment and hurt than of anger. 

**T will think it over, though, and talk about it 
to his grandfather, and we shall find out what’s best, 
I do hope. You must not think I should not like 
you to have him.” 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Walton. Then I won’t stay 
longer now. But I warn youl will call again very 
soon, if you don’t come to see me, Good morning.” 

And the dear old lady shook hands with me and 
left me rather hurriedly, turning at the door, how- 
ever, to add— ‘ 

‘‘ Mind, I’ve set my heart upon having the boy, 
Mr. Walton. I’ve seen him often.” 

What could have made Miss Crowther take such 
a fancy to the boy? I could not help associat- 
ing it with what I had heard of her youthful dis- 
appointment, but never having had my conjectures 
confirmed, I will say no more about them. Of course 
I talked the matter over with Thomas Weir ; but, as 
I had suspected, I found that he was now as un- 
willing to part with the boy as he had formerly dis- 
liked the sight of him. Nor did I press the matter 
_ at all, having a belief that the circumstances of one’s 
| natal position are not to be rudely handled or thought- 

lessly altered, besides that I thought Thomas and his 
daughter ought to have all the comfort and good that 
were to be got from the presence of the boy whose 
‘advent had occasioned them so much trouble and 
| sorrow, yea and sin too, But I did not give a 
| positive and final refusal to Miss Crowther. I only 
| said *‘ for the present ;” for I did not feel at liberty 
'to go farther. I thought that such changes might 
| take place as would render the trial of such a new 
relationship desirable ; as, indeed, it turned out in 
| the end, though I cannot tell the story now. 

I have, I think, entirely as yet, followed, in these 
memoirs, the plan of relating those things only. in 
which I was personally concerned. I will now depart 
from this plan—for once. Years passed before some 
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of the following facts were reported to me, but it is 
only here that they could be interesting to my 
readers. 

At the very time Miss Crowther was with me, as 
nearly as I can guess, Old Rogers turned into Thomas 
Weir’s workshop. The usual, on the present occa- 


sion somewhat melancholy, greetings having passed | 


between them, Old Rogers said— 

*‘Don’t you think, Mr. Weir, there’s summat the 
matter wi’ parson !” 

“ Overworked,” returned Weir. ‘‘ He’s lost two, 
ye see, and had to see them both safe over, as I may 
say, within the same day. He’s got a bad cold, I’m 
sorry to hear, besides, Have ye heard of him to- 
day ?” 

** Yes, yes; he’s badly, and in bed. But that’s 
not what I mean. There’s summat on his mind,” 
said Old Rogers. 

*‘ Well, I don’t think it’s for you or me to meddle 
with parson’s mind,” returned Weir. 

*T’m not so sure o’ that,” persisted Rogers. 
‘‘But if I hadn’t thought, Mr. Weir, as how you 
would be ready to take me up short for mentionin’ 
of the thing, I wouldn’t ha’ opened my mouth to you 
about parson—leastways, in that way, I mean.” 

** But what way do you mean, Old Rogers ?” 

*¢ Why, about his in’ards, you know.” 

‘¢7’m no nearer your meanin’ yet.” 

** Well, Mr. Weir, you and me’s two old fellows, 
now—leastways I’m a deal older than you. But that 
doesn’t signify to what I want to say.” 


And here Old Rogers stuck fast—according to | 


Weir’s story. 

** Tt don’t seem easy to say no how, Old Rogers,” 
said Weir. 

‘‘Well, it aint. So I must just let it go by the 
run, and hope the parson, who'll never know, would 
forgive me if he did.” 

‘Well, then, what is it ?” 

*¢ Tt’s my opinion that that parson o’ ours—you see, 
we knows about it, Mr. Weir, though we’re not 
gentlefolks—leastways, I’m none.” 

** Now, what do you mean, Old Rogers?” 

‘* Well, I means this—as how parson’s in love, 
There, that’s paid out.” 


‘* Suppose he was, I don’t see yet what business that 


is of yours or mine either.” 
‘ Well, I do. 


me, with much amusement in his tone, that those 
were the very words Old Rogers used. 
expression aside, will the reader think for a moment 
on the old man’s reasoning? My condition was his 
business; for he was ready to die for me! Ah! 


love does indeed make us all each other’s keeper, just | 


as we were intended to be. 

** But what can we do?” returned Weir. 

Perhaps he was the less inclined to listen to the old 
man, that he was busy with a coffin for his daughter, 
who was lying dead down the street. 
poor affairs were talked of over the coffin-planks. 
Well, well, it was no bad omen. 

*‘T tell you what, Mr. Weir, this here’s a serious 
business, And it seems to me it’s not shipshape o’ 


I'd go to Davie Jones for that man.” | 
A heathenish expression, perhaps; but Weir assured | 


Leaving the | 


And so my | 





| you to go on with that plane o’ yours, when we're 
talkin’ about parson.” 

| ‘* Well, Old Rogers, I meant no offence. Hero 

| goes. Now, what have you tosay? Though if it’s 

offence to parson you’re speakin’ of, I know, if I were 

| parson, who I’d think was takin’ the greatest liberty, 

me wi’ my plane, or you wi’ your fancies.” 

|  §* Belay there, and hearken.” 

So Old Rogers went into as many particulars as he 
thought fit, to prove that his suspicion as to the state 
of my mind was correct ; which particulars I do not 
care to lay in a collected form before my reader, 
he being in no need of such a summing up to give his 
verdict, seeing the parson has already pleaded guilty, 
When he had finished, 

*¢ Supposing all you say, Old Rogers,” remarked 
Thomas, *‘ I don’t yet see what we’ve got to do with it, 
Parson ought to know best what he’s about.” 

*¢ But my daughter tells me,” said Rogers, “ that 
Miss Oldcastle has no mind to marry Captain Everard, 
And she thinks if parson would only speak out he 
might have a chance.” 

Weir made no reply, and was silent so long, with 
his head bent, that Rogers grew impatient. 

*¢ Well, man, ha’ you nothing to say now—not for 
your best friend—on earth, I mean—and that’s par- 
son? It may seem a small matter to you, but it’s no 
small matter to parson.” 

‘¢ Small to me!” said Weir, and taking up his tool, 
a constant recourse with him when agitated, he began 
to plane furiously. 

Old Rogers now saw that there was more in it 
than he had thought, and held his peace and 
waited, After a minute or two of fierce activity, 
| Thomas lifted up a face more white than the deal- 
| board he was planing, and said, 

‘*¢ You should have come to the point a little sooner, 
Old Rogers.” 

He then laid down his plane, and went out of the 
workshop, leaving Rogers standing there in bewilder- 
ment. But he was not gone many minutes. He 
returned with a letter in his hand. 

‘¢ There,” he said, giving it to Rogers. 

*‘T can’t read hand o’ write,” returned Rogers. 
“ T ha’ enough ado with straight-foret print. But Ill 
take it to parson.” 

‘¢On no account,” returned Thomas, emphatically. 
‘ That’s not what I gave it you for. Neither you 
nor parson has any right to read that letter ; and I 

*don’t want either of you to read it. Can Jane read 
writing ?” 

‘*T don’t know as she can, for, you see, what makes 
lasses take to writin’ is when their young man’s over the 
seas, leastways not in the mill over the brook.” 

“Tl be back in a minute,” said Thomas, and 
taking the letter from Rogers’s hand, he left the shop 
again. 

He returned once more with the letter sealed up 
in an envelope, addressed to Miss Oldcastle. 

“‘ Now, you tell your Jane to give that to Miss 
| Oldcastle from me—mind, from me ; and she must 
| give it into her own hands, and let no one else see it. 
| And I must have it again, Mind you tell her all 
; that, Old Rogers.” 
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‘¢T will, It’s for Miss Oldcastle, and no one else 
to know on’t. And you're to have it again all safe 
when done with.” 

‘Yes, Can you trust Jane not to go talking about 
it?” . 

“J think Ican. I ought to, anyhow. But she 
can’t know anythink in the letter now, Mr. Weir.” 

“I know that; but Marshmallows is a talkin’ place. 
And poor Kate aint right out o’ hearin’ yet.—You'll 
come and see her buried to-morrow, won’t ye, Old 
Rogers ?” 

“J will, Thomas. You’ve had a troubled life, 
but thank God the sun came out a bit before she 
died.” 

“ That’s true, Rogers. It’s all right, I do think, 
though I grumbled sore. But Jane mustn’t speak of 
that letter.” 

“No. That she shan’t.” 

“Tl tell you some day what’s in it. But I can’t 
bear to talk about it yet.” 

And so they parted. 

I was too unwell still either to be able to bury 
my dead out of my sight or to comfort my living the 
next Sunday. I got help from Addicehead, however, 
and the dead bodies were laid aside in the ancient 
wardrobe of the tomb, They were beth buried by my 
vestry-door, Catherine where I had found young Tom 
lying, namely, in the grave of her mother, and old 
Mrs, Tomkins on the other side of the path. 

On Sunday, Rogers gave his daughter the letter, 
and she carried it to the Hall. It was not till she 
had to wait on her mistress before leaving her for the 
night that she found an opportunity of giving it into 
her own hands. 

Then when her bell rang, Jane went up to her 
room, and found her so pale and haggard that she 
was frightened. She had thrown herself back on 
the couch, with her hands lying by her sides, as if she 
cared for nothing in this world or out of it. But 
when Jane entered, she started and sat up, and tried 
to look like herself. Her face, however, was so 
pitiful, that honest-hearted Jane could not help cry- 
ing, upon which the responsive sisterhood overcame 
the proud lady, and she cried too. Jane had all but 
forgotten the letter, of the import of which she had 
no idea, for her father had taken care to rouse no 
suspicions in her mind. But when she saw her cry, 
the longing to give her something, which comes to us 
all when we witness trouble—for giving seems to mean 
everything— brought to her mind the letter she had 
undertaken to deliver to her. Now she had no notion, 
as I have said, that the letter had anything to do with 
her present perplexity, but she hoped it might divert 
her thoughts for a moment, which is all that love at 
a distance can look for sometimes. 

‘‘ Here is a letter,” said Jane, “that Mr. Weir the 
carpenter gave to my father to give to me to bring to 
you, miss,” 

** What is it about, Jane?” she asked listlessly. 

Then a sudden flash broke from her eyes, and she 
held out her hand eagerly to take it. She opened it 
and read it with changing colour, but when she had 
finished it, her cheeks were crimson, and her eyes 
glowing like fire. 





“The wretch! ” she said, and threw the letter from 
her into the middle of the floor. 

Jane, who remembered the injunctions of her father 
as to the safety and return of the letter, stooped to 
pick it up ; but had hardly raised herself when the 
door opened, and in came Mrs, Oldcastle. The 
moment she saw her mother, Ethelwyn rose, and ad- 
vancing to meet her, said, 

** Mother, I will not marry that man. You may 
do what you please with me, but I will not.” 

‘* Heigho! ” exclaimed Mrs, Oldcastle with spread 
nostrils, and turning suddenly upon Jane, snatched 
the letter out of her hand. 

She opened and read it, her face getting more still 
and stony as she read. Miss Oldcastle stood and 
looked at her mother with cheeks now pale but with 
still flashing eyes. The moment her mother had 
finished the letter, she walked swiftly to the fire, tear- 
ing the letter as she went, and thrust it between the 
bars, pushing it in fiercely with the poker, and 
muttering — 

°A vile forgery of those low Chartist wretches ! 
As if he would ever have looked at one of their women ! 
A low conspiracy to get money from a gentleman in 
his honourable position !” 

And for the first time since she went to the place, 
Jane said, there was colour in that dead white face. 

She turned once more, fiercer than ever, upon Jane, 
and in a tone of rage under powerful repression, 
began, — 

** You leave the house—this instant.” 

The last two words, notwithstanding her self-com- 
mand, rose to a scream. And she came from the 
fire towards Jane, who stood trembling near the door, 
with such an expression on her countenance that ab- 
solute fear drove her from the room before she knew 
what she was about. The locking of the door behind 
her let her know that she had abandoned her young 
mistress to the madness of her mother’s evil temper 
and disposition. But it was too late. She lingered 
by the door and listened, but beyond an occasional 
hoarse tone of suppressed energy, she heard nothing. At 
length the lock as suddenly turned, and she was sur- 
prised by Mrs. Oldcastle, if not in a listening attitude, 
at least where she had no right to be after the dismissal 
she had received. 

Opposite Miss Oldcastle’s bedroom was another, 
seldom used, the door of which was now standing 
open. Instead of speaking to Jane, Mrs. Oldcastle 
gave hera violent push, which drove her into this room, 
Thereupon she shut the door and locked it. Jane 
spent the whole of the night in that room, in no 
small degree of trepidation as to what might happen 
next. But she heard no noise all the rest of the 





night, part of which, however, was spent in sound 
sleep, for Jane’s conscience was in no ways disturbed 
as to any part she had played in the current events. 
| It was not till the morning that she examined tho 
| door, to see if she could not manage to get out and 
| escape from the house, for she shared with the rest of 
the family an indescribable fear of Mrs. Oldcastle and 
her confidante, the White Wolf. But she found it 
was of no use: the lock was at least as strong as the 
| door. Being a sensible girl and self-possessed, as her 
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parents’ child ought to be, she made no noise, but 
waited patiently for what might come. At length, 
hearing a step in the passage, she tapped gently at the 
door and called, ‘* Who’s there?” The cook’s voice 
answered, 


** Let me out,” said Jane. ‘‘ The door’s locked.” 


The cook tried, but found there was no key. Jane | 
told her how she came there, and the cook promised | 


to get her out assoon as she could. Meantime all 


| box, and, leaving it behind her, escaped to her father, 


she could do for her was to hand her a loaf of bread 
on a stick from the next window. It had been long 
dark before some one unlocked the door, and left her 
at liberty to go where she pleased. 

Unable to find her young mistress, Jane packed her 


As soon as she had told him the story, he came straight 


to me. 
(To be continued.) 





A MORNING MEDITATION. 


Atone the way, this coming day, 
Your feet and mine must tread the road; 
And still press on, thro’ storm and sun, 
Till we can rest in God’s abode. 


he daily care will everywhere 

Gloom down and darken on the mind ; 
But as we go, now fast now slow, 

Each step will leave it more behind. 


Around us still, by vale or hill, 
Our Foe his traps and snares will set ; 
But when our eyes dread no surprise, 
Our Friend our feet will rescue yet. 


And for the day shall be a stay, 
On which our souls may rest their need ; 








And even where the lands are bare, 
A Table shall be spread to feed. 


And for the night shall be a Light, 
To shine our devious steps about ; 
Bright’ning from far, like ev’ning star, 
Which wildest winds can ne’er blow out. 


And then at last, when all is past, 
Heaven’s glory will begin to rise ; 

A happy Land, where God’s kind hand, 
Will wipe the tears from all the eyes. 


Along the way, this coming day, 
Your feet and mine must tread the road ; 
And still press on, thro’ storm and sun, 
Till we may rest in God’s abode. 
ALFRED Norris, 





THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 


Gop for us, God with us, God in us—here are the 
ideas which describe our religion. For they explain 
its motive, they declare its meaning, they define its 
doctrine, The motive is, that God being for us, all 
things shall work together for our good, if we are for 
Him. The meaning is, that God being with us, a 
Divine Providence is ever ready to lead us on “ by 
the right way.” The doctrine is, that an Indwelling 
God is our salvation. 

Adolphe Monod, detecting a historical relation be- 
tween these ideas of God’s favour, God’s presence, 
and God’s indwelling, has localised the first in the Old 
Testament, the second in the Gospels, the third in the 
Epistles, In the Old Testament we see God both on 
our side, and also with us, yet with us but occasion- 
ally, and in the form of angels: and we find nothing 
of what may be. called the foundation truth of St. 
Paul’s system, the union of the human soul with the 
Spirit of God. In the Gospels God speaks to us by 
his Son. Since Christ went away, we have had the 
promise of the Comforter. ‘‘ He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” 

Like blazing torches gleaming at long intervals over 
a wide and dark plain, the various manifestations of 
Jehovah in the interval from the Fall to the Incar- 











nation kept fresh in men’s hearts the truth of a 
Living God. What, indeed, was the precise nature 
of the intercourse between Adam and his Maker be- 
fore sin made him hide himself ‘‘ from the presence 
of the Lord in the trees of the garden ” it is easier to 
speculate than ascertain. He heard a voice, but did 
he see a similitude? When he fled, was it from a 
face, on which he had been wont to look, or from a 
Holiness, which he had learned to fear? How, fur- 
ther, God told Noah to make the ark, or bade Abram 
leave his father’s house, or spoke with Moses by the 
burning bush, Scripture does not explain. Sometimes 
we read of visions, as when Abram sat in his tent- 
door in the heat of the day ; or of dreams, as when 
God showed to Nebuchadnezzar what He was about 
to do to him, or of similitudes, as when Moses and 
Aaron “‘saw the God of Israel, and there was under 
his feet, as it were, a paved work of a sapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of Heaven in his clearness.” 
When Israel came out of Egypt the cloud by day and 
the flame by night were the visible guarantees of the 
Divine promise—‘‘ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest.” The one promise by which 
God ever strengthened the hearts of his servants, 
whether patriarchs, or prophets, or kings, was the dis- 
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tinct assurance of his Divine presence, saying to Isaac, To ascertain precisely what we are to understand 
‘J will be with thee,” and to Jacob, ‘Behold, I am | by this ‘‘ Presence of Christ,” we must separate it 
with thee,” and to Moses, ‘‘ Certainly I will be with | from a truth with which it may easily be confounded, 
thee,” and to Jeremiah, “‘I am with thee to deliver | and distinguish it from the doctrine in which it is 
thee.” While of Hezekiah it was written, ‘The | virtually contained. 
Lord was with him,” and it was David’s joyful boast, | It is not, for instance, a mere physical nearness, 
‘¢ When I awake, I am still with Thee.” | identical with the truth of the Divine omnipresence 
When Christ came, for a brief interval which cut | (which, expressed more accurately, is rather the pre- 
the world’s life into two distinct halves, God was | sence of all things before God, than God present to all 
‘manifest in the flesh.” Surely it is most instructive things). For that truth may be as much a thought 
to observe how, by his words before his Resurrection, | of terror as of consolation, and equally affects inani- 
and his acts after it, He prepared the Church for his | mate with animate things, irrational with rational, bad 
protracted absence. The outward symbols of bread | men with good men, hell with heaven, And though 
and wine, in the solemnly instituted sacrament of the God cannot dwell in our hearts without blessing us 
Lord’s Supper, while they conveyed to faithful par- | with his presence, though to have Him in us must be 
takers the blessed sustenance of his spiritual body and | to have Him with us, and so all that we actually need 
blood, were also to enable his followers to realise, for our provision and safety is infallibly ensured for 
when they willed it, the fact of his presence in their those who trust in Him ; the sun behind the clouds 
hearts. Of all his many hard words to them, none | can never be the same quickening and fertilising power 
were so hard as those in which He strove to assure | on the chilled and wet earth, as when shining out in 
them that his going away would be for their gain, no | its strength ; we ask for the light of God’s counte- 
explanation so disappointing as that by which He | nance to give us peace; and even Jesus when his. 
maintained it. He was going away, but He was Father hid Himself found it heavier than He could 
coming back. The world should not see Him, but | bear,—to be forsaken was harder than to die, The 
they should see Him, and their joy should abide. Divine Presence symbolised under the rod and staff of 
It was not, however, to be a mere sight of the senses, | the Good Shepherd means the sense of Christ’s sym- 
as it was then, but the beholding of Him by faith in | pathy, and the assurance of Christ’s aid. 
the power of the Spirit. His coming back to be with Sympathy, let us observe, is more than love, being 
them was not so much his return to the world for love perfected by experience. It is impossible to 
forty short and disappointing days, but his coming sympathise with what we do not fully understand, and 
with his Father to those who loved his words to take | some things can be understood only by the actual en- 
up an abode in their hearts, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I durance of them. We must ourselves have been ill 
in you.” Henceforward the life of the Church was to quite to sympathise with the sick ; the rich may be 
be his ever present absence. Those manifold and kind to the poor; but to know what it is to want 
abrupt appearances and disappearances after the Resur- | daily bread, our own shelf must have been empty. 
rection were not merely to show by many infallible | When we seek comfort, do not we naturally go to those 
proofs, that He was risen from the dead, but by a| whose actual wounds have shed the same kind of 
process of kind weaning to prepare them for the time | blood as ours? Our little children love us, and when 
when He would have ascended into his glory. He | death has robbed us of the best treasure of our home, 
would teach them that He was always at hand, though | it comforts us that we still have them to love, we feel 
they did not see Him, always thinking of them and | as we take them on our knee, we are not bankrupts 
watching over them, though He might seem to be! yet. Buta great gulf separates us from them; they 
far away ; absent in the body He was present in the | are sorry for us, they try to understand our sadness, 
spirit, and in the fulness of his Divine power, He | they look into our face, and kiss us more tenderly than 


“would not leave them orphans, He would come to | ever, they mean to be good, just to make us happy. 


them. The vision of the glorified Saviour at the right | But they cannot understand what we have lost, and 
hand of God nerved Stephen to die. To St. Paul at | we do not attempt to explain it ; neither do we com- 
Corinth, set in the midst of great dangers, the Lord | plain that their tears are too soon dried, or that in a 
spake ina vision: ‘*Be not afraid, but speak, and | few days they are as merry as ever. The loud laugh- 
hold not thy peace, for I am with thee, and no man | ter ringing down the nursery-stairs, the wooden horse 
shall set on thee to hurt thee.” The tradition of , running swiftly over the floor, somehow, after the first 
Paradise is also the hope of glory. Interrupted by | jar do not really disturb us. We are not so unjust as 
the Fall, and restored by the Cross, it will be per- | to think them unfeeling because they are not like our- 
fected in the Resurrection. The Revelation, which | selves ; yet the end of it is, we mournalone. Christ’s 
in the beginning tells us how the beloved Apostle in | sympathy is the fellow feeling of one who, loving us 
Patmos fell down as dead before the excellent glory | to begin with, and so disposed to pity us, under- 
of Jesus, in the end assures us, that in the new Jeru- | stands what we suffer, for He has suffered it himself, 
salem ‘* they shall see his face, and his name shall be | nay, suffers it all with us, for his life and our life are 
in their foreheads.” We shall not fear Him then, lone, ‘*I am the Vine, ye are the branches.” When 
for “ perfect love casteth out fear :” and his presence | the vine is pruned, and the sap runs out, a living pain 
will not only be a spiritual nearness to soiled and | shudders through the entire tree. ‘In all our afflic- 
earthly hearts little capable of it, little thankful for | tion He is afflicted, and the angel of his presence saves 
it, but the unveiled face of the Lamb, which is in| us.” 0, who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
the midst of the Throne.. IN othing, indeed, outside of us can do it, Satan has 
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| . 
no power over us but what we are pleased to give him. | moments and for the noisy moments; when we are 
Why should Christ rob himself of his purchased pos- | 
session ? How can He change, or tire, or forget us, who | 


is the “same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ?” 
If we lose this blessed sympathy, it is because we our- 
selves throw it away. No hand can cut us off from 
Christ but our own. 

Yet He is God as well as man, and the comfort of 
his presence consists mainly in this, that He is able as 
well as willing to save. 
fess, sadly, if not bitterly, the helplessness of mere 
sympathy. It is useless to inquire, when the end is 
just the same, which is the more mortifying, will 
without power, or power without will. But our Master, 
Christ, has both. St. Paul had learned not only his 
Lord’s tenderness, but also his strength. ‘* Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me, 
Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, for when I am 
weak, then am I strong.” Let us learn with the 
apostle that the presence of Christ means the sympathy 
of a kind friend, and the help of a strong one ; the 
right arm and right hand of one who, rejoicing with 
us when we rejoice, and weeping with us when we 
weep, can cover our head in the day of battle. When 
pain is sharp, when illness is tedious, when hopes are 
disappointed, when temptation is strong, when ‘‘ the 
enemy comes in like a flood,” and we cry out “ all 
these things are against me,” then let our question be, 
‘¢Ts anything too hard for the Lord?” Then let our 
consolation be, ‘“‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” 

For though He is not now on earth to tell us, face to 
face, of his love, He comes to us, He speaks with us 
through his Spirit. ‘‘ The love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us.” It is the Spirit’s work to glorify Jesus. ‘‘He 
shall receive of mine, and show it unto you.” It is 
our privilege to receive the Spirit, and we are bidden 
to be filled with Him ; and who shall say, what light 
and joy, what liberty and holiness, what power and 
usefulness might be ours, if we would but believe. 
Yet this is just what we will not do. Christ’s sym. 
pathy seems much less real, and much farther off 
than man’s; and Christ’s power, which is possible 
enough when we read of it in an inspired book, seems 
impossible when we try to apply it to our present 
difficultdes, and our hearts are so full of earthly cares and 
earthly possessions, that once more it is true, ‘‘ There is 
no room for hinf in the inn.” Oh, our inconsistency 
and insincerity! Oh! the deliberateness with which 
we deceive ourselves! Oh the resoluteness with which 
we set ourselves to the utterly impossible task of 
following Christ without taking up the cross! If we 
could but make up our mind to decide on one or the 
other, and to be honest about it; either to choose 
Christ and to be altogether Christians, or to choose 
Mammon, and to be altogether for this world, there 
would be gain each way, and no one would be dis- 
appointed or deceived. But now Christ loses, the 
Church loses, the world loses ; and, as to ourselves, 
even if at last we are saved, as through the fire, what 
a loss of peace now, and of glory to come ! 

Christ’s presence is always blessed, for the still 


at work and when we are at rest, when we mourn 
and when we sing. ‘* Abide with us for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent,” is ever the devout 
utterance of all true hearts to Him ; when is there a 
moment, when we can afford to lose Him, or that He 


| can be an intrusive guest ? 


| 


How often have we to con- | 


| 





Yet there are times when we specially need Him, 
and when, therefore, He specially offers himself, 
How much we read in the Bible about fear, and how 
continually we are there warned against it. For 
though fear, like anger, is an original element of our 
nature, and ‘“‘the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom,” there is much fear that dishonours God and 
debases and enfeebles men. The greatest of the 
saints have had their moments of fear. Abram feared, 
when he went down into Egypt ; Moses, when God 
sent him to Pharaoh; Elijah, when he fled from 
Jezebel. One of the grandest passages in the Old 
Testament is the Divine expostulation with Israel ; 
**T, even I, am He that comforteth you: who art 
thou that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that 
shall die, and of the Son of Man which shall be made 
as grass, and forgettest the Lord thy Maker?” One 
of the most blessed promises in the Old Testament 
is in the book of the same prophet: ‘* Fear not, for 
I have redeemed thee; I have called thee by thy 
name, thou art mine. When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 

Perhaps the most common, and human, and reason- 
able of all kinds of fear is the fear of death. Yet 
even here, as the Psalmist tells us, the Divine Presence 
is sufficient. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” 

The expression, ‘‘ shadow of death,” occurs eleven 
times in Scripture, viz., five times in Job, four times 
in the Psalms, once in Jeremiah, once in Amos ; and 
we are yet more familiar with the image through its 
introduction into the ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” where 


Christian after his victory ever Apollyon, and long‘ 


before he reaches the Celestial City, passes through 
the valley with terrible conflict, and is joined by 
Faithful soon after he comes out. I have called the 
fear of death reasonable, and it is surely fair to say 
so, if love of life is a Divinely ordered law for us, and 
if but for that fear men would rush much oftener 
than they do into its mysterious darkness with all their 
sins on their head. The great bulk of men, indeed, 
whom youth and vigour seem to separate from it by an 
almost infinite interval, seldom think of it, will not 
look at it; and what we steadily ignore can hardly 
cause us acute alarm. Besides, it is hard really to 
face it until it faces us. Human nature will not 
needlessly, cannot easily, by mere force of fancy, or 
in the gratuitous indulgence of a morbid whim, lay 
itself down with Charles V. within the narrow walls 
of a tomb, to dramatise its dissolution. Only, when 
sentence of death is pronounced, and we feel that 
there is no postponing it, do we rouse ourselves in 
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earnest to think what it must really be. And then, 
let us confess, it is a dark valley that opens out before 
us, and many ghastly shadows are flitting through it ; 
it is areal enemy, and it must be conquered ; it is 
something more than the mere fluttering of the wing 
of the impatient spirit, it is somewhat harder than 
the unconscious dropping of the garment of our mor- 
tality ; we will not overrate it, but we will not despise 
it; and ifin a few rare natures there be the sublime 


spectacle of triumph in death ; if some, through the | 
exceeding vividness of their faith, and the ardour of | 
their hope, and the intenseness of their love long for | 
it, and welcome it, it will be safer for most of us to | 


wait quietly till it comes, knowing who bids it come, 
neither shrinking from it in unmanly terror, nor 
rushing to meet it in hysteric joy. Sometimes the 
bitterness of death is passed long before we die ; 
Hopeful, as he forded the river, could think of nothing 
but the glorious land beyond ; and if there are more 
“Qhristians ” than ‘* Hopefuls,” ‘‘ when the shore is 
won at last, who will count the billows passed ?” 
‘Thou art with me:” this is ali we care for; it is 
the presence of Christ that robs death of its sting. 

We shall see this more clearly if, first, we briefly 
inquire what there is to fear in death, and then con- 
sider how the Saviour’s presence chases that fear away. 

Death means loss, solitude, and retribution. Cer- 
tainly it is loss, loss of all we know and possess, and 
enjoy, and love. It is loss of the blue sky, and the 
sweet flowers, and the rolling sea, and the purple 
hills; it is loss of home with its living treasures, of 
life with its stirring activities, of science with its 
secrets, and art with its skill; it is loss of the joy of 
travel, of the rapture of music, of the society of books ; 
it is loss of the fireside of winter, of the sweet fresh- 
ness of the summer morning, of the ripeness of autumn, 
of the greenness of spring. And then (unless the 
hurrying away be more premature still) just when the 
enjoyment of these things is deepening, and our pos- 
sessions are accumulating, as the dreams of youth 
solidify into the occupations of manhood, as the heat 
and burden of the day give place in their turn to the 
repose and memories of age; when the tide of life is 
at its full, when the pinnacle is reached, the prize 
won, the fortune made, the children reared ; when 
our mistakes are forgotten, and our errors condoned, 
when neighbours esteem us, and strangers respect us ; 
when we have learned (after innumerable failures) in 
some slight degree how to conquer self, how to use 
money, how to do good without doing harm, how to 
choose the right way without first going the wrong ; 
at the moment when we are most capable of making 
others happy by our kindness, and good by our example, 
and wise by our experience. The enemy who has 
been waiting for us ever since we were born, and who 
was content to wait, knowing that we could not escape 
him, comes to fetch us away; and we must go. 
“ Behold, thou hast ‘made my days as an handbreadth : 
and mine eye is as nothing before thee ; verily every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity.” 

Death is also solitude. ‘‘Je mourrai seul.” Of 
course all sorrow is solitary. For though the outward 
facts and features of our sorrow be identical with those 
of other men’s, and produce some effects which are 


common to the race, one man’s moral nature is so 
_ different to another man’s, and the shafts which pierce 
us are so variously aimed, so differently weighted, 
that each of us, besides what he endures in common 
with his fellows, has his own pain, which no one else 
can suffer quite in the same way. 

But in death there is a solitude, which exists in no 
other kind of sorrow, for we only die once ; and not 
one of the friends, who stand by watching us, can 
know, from personal experience, what dying means, 
Possibly they have been very near it. They may 
have stood on the edge of the dark river, and its cold 
waves may have washed over their feet ; they may 
have taken their last farewells, and set their house in 
order, and looked right into the Eternal world. But 
they did not die, and to expect death is not the same 
thing as to endure it. For the first time, perhaps, 
in all our lives we are starting on a journey which we 
must travel alone; and those who most wish to be 
with us, and whom we, too, most wish for, must stay 
behind, while we go on. They can bless us, they can 
tell us of their sweet and passionate and undying 
love ; they can pray, and the last sound we hear is 
the name of Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life ; but the end of it is that we go, and they stay, 
and never is human love felt to be more utterly im- 
potent than when it watches an ebbing life. 

And death means retribution. ‘* For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil.” It is quite true that con- 
science does not always wake up before death, and 
Lord Bacon has observed that there is not a single 
quality in our moral nature, which has not at some 
time or other mastered the fear to die. But it is also 
true, that in a great multitude of instances conscience 
at such times does make cowards of us; and when it 
is too late to do what we ought to have done, and to 
repent of what we ought not to have done, prayer is 
bat the spasm of a panic,—we fear hell, not God. And 
yet, not only to the unforgiven and impenitent soul, 
drifting helplessly on towards its final doom, is the 
thought of death a thing of sadness ; it is often, oh! 
often, both a humiliation and a bitterness to the soul, 
which long before had cast its sins on Christ, and 
found rest and peace through his blood. Life come 
to an end, and so little done in it! Sin still so 
strong, the world still so powerful, self still so domi- 
nant, prayer still so hard! We recall past opportuni- 
ties, and feel how sinfully we have neglected them ; 
this soul and that soul have come in our way, and we 
did not even try to do them good. How much 
money we have wasted on vanity : how little we have 
denied ourselves to spare for Christ or his kingdom, 
Talking, listening, planning, beginning! Oh ! of that 
there has been an abundance ; but what will there be 
to show Christ when He returns, of actual finished 
work, that will stand the fire ? 

Yet even in death ‘‘ this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” ‘Thou art with 
me,” said David, and we have yet the more sure word 
of the New Testament. ‘‘ Forasmuch, then, as the 
| children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
| self likewise took part of the same, that through death 
| he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
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that is, the devil; and deliver them, who, through 
fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” 


For if death is loss, Christ can make up for it ten | 


thousand fold. Is our earthly life ended? He gives 
us a long life, even for ever and ever. Does death 
sever us from those we love on earth? Christ unites 
us to those we love in heaven. 
sin to sinlessness, from perfect weakness to perfect 
strength, from restlessness to rest, from faith to sight, 
from men to angels, from cold prayers to the song 
that ceases not day nor night, from a world lying in 


wickedness to the just made perfect in sight of the | 


Throne. If Christ cannot, or will not do all this for 
us, then He is nothing to us, and why do we believe 
on Him? If He can, and will, ‘‘ to die is gain.” 

As to solitude, who knows so much of solitude in 


life as the Man of Sorrows? Who has tasted so bit- | 


terly of solitude in death as He who said of himself 
by the Prophet, “‘I have trodden the wine-press 
alone ” ? 


by his disciples, not only by his disciples, but by his 
brethren, not only by his brethren, but by his mother, 


was He hindered, and disappointed, and misunder- | 


stood. Prayer was the only real interruption of his 
loneliness ; and when He died, there was but one 
Apostle to stand by his cross. 

Oh, the solitude of death is filled with Jesus! He 
knows it all, for He has tasted it all. He who has 
died that He might save us, is with us, when He 
has saved us to sustain us in the dizziness of our 
fainting consciousness, and to lull us with a brother’s 
tenderness into our sleep in Him. 


For once more we are sinners, and to complete the | 
assurance of our faith, He who is our dearest, kind- | 


est, strongest friend in the world is also our born 
Saviour. He has saved us from the guilt of sin, and 
from the power of sin, and from the punishment of 
sin, ‘* He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him, and with his stripes we are 
healed.” And so if Satan comes (as he often does 
come) at our last hour to accuse us bitterly in the 
court of our own conscience, to cast doubts on our 
pardon, to wound us with bitter recollections of past 
shortcomings, and to lash us into the sin of despair, 
at such moments let the tempted soul instantly cast 
itself on Jesus to hide in Him, to cling to Him; let 
it bid the tempter go to Him, our surety and repre- 
sentative, who long ago made himself responsible for 
us, when we made our great exchange, of laying 


on Him our: debts, and taking from Him his right- | 


eousness. The one name we utter shall be Jesus, 
the one answer that we make shall be Jesus, the one 
plea we urge shall be Jesus. We know that we have 
no suffering of our own to offer as an atonement ; but 
this we also know that—Christ has died. We are 


quite aware that we have no righteousness of our own | 


to prefer, as our claim for heaven; but if any one 
asks how we expect to get there, we take the ques- 


tion to Him who has called himself ‘*the Way, the | 
Truth, and the Life,” and the answer comes back in a | 


He takes us from | 


His life was eminently one long solitude in | 
its condition and nature, in its aims and purposes, in | 
its hopes and fears. Not only by his enemies, but | 


| 
flood of peace, which ‘*none but his loved ones 


_ know.” Nay, if for a moment we are in darkness, 


| and have no light : if we know not how to deny the 
suggestion that our iniquities have separated between 
us and our God ; and that the barrier between us is 
of our own making—well, we are saved, not by joy, 
| but by faith, If we must perish, we will perish 
clasping the cross, and clinging to the Saviour, quite 
| sure that He will not suffer the very least of his elect 
| through any pains of death to fall from Him. 

| As a matter of experience there is no rule to measure 
| this fear of death, and no principle to determine it; 
often there is none of it, where it might be most 
looked for, sometimes it is very terrible where we 
should have thought it could not come. In some 
cases the cause is entirely physical, either seated in 
the constitution, or closely connected with disease ; 
and not unfrequently those who in the distance have 
most dreaded it, and on the brightness of whose life 
it has ever projected a cold and dark shadow, when 
the time has come, much to their own surprise, have 
found it but falling asleep. It does, however, some- 
times happen that even with tried Christians a thick 
mist envelopes the soul in its declining hours, and 
| though the setting sun before it dips under the horizon 
bursts out into gold and flame, it has been a sore 
struggle, and for long it seemed in vain topray. Now 
there are at least two purposes which we may reverently 
| suppose God desires to accomplish by a trial of this 
kind. One is the conversion or edification of those 
who stand by ; the other is the final perfecting of those 
who suffer. Itis a story often told of an eminent 
servant of God, who had during his life-time frequently 
prayed that his happy death might be blessed to an 
ungodly son, that when his time came, fear and sad- 
ness overwhelmed him ; not so much the thought of 
Christ’s salvation possessed him, as the fact of his own 
sinfulness ; the joy of heaven faded before his utter 
unworthiness of admission there. Yet God, who was 
wiser than he, answered his prayer in a way that he 
knew not. ‘‘ Except acorn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” The careless son, who 
might not have been affected by his father’s happiness, 
was deeply moved by his father’s fear, *‘If a man 
like him, after a useful and religious life, fears to die, 
what is death likely to be to me? Surely except I 
repent I shall perish.” Now, for such an end, who 
would not welcome such a sorrow? There is yet 
another reason why it may seem good to God in the 
last hours of our life to hide his face for a little 
moment. - We may have been leaning too much on 
outward helps, or on past experience, or on systems of 
doctrine, and we have not come quite close to 

| himself to cleave with all our strength to Him. 
Therefore He must teach us, and through us others, 
that orthodox opinions cannot give us peace ; that 
| sermons, and sacraments, and ordinances, cannot give 
us peace ; that pious parents, faithful pastors, exem- 
plary friends cannot give us peace ; that belonging to 
this sect, or pronouncing this shibboleth, or confessing 
| this creed, or observing this ritual, cannot give us 
peace ; that the esteem and commendation of our 
neighbours cannot give us peace ;—in a word, that all 
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covering of our own must be torn into shreds 

that all unsound hopes must be utterly disappointed 

that every shelter but the shelter of the Saviour’s cross 
must be swept away before the winds of heaven, that 
every other name as a way of salvation must be as 
sounding brass, or tinkling cymbal, save Jesus, Son of 
God. Sooner or later all this must come to us; it is 
better if it comes before, but better then than never ; 
and dark as the declining hour may be, severe as the 
actual crisis may be, it comes to an end at last. The 
fight is won, the cross is clasped, the light comes, the 
joy comes, for the Saviour comes ; and He who only 
waited to be more gracious, who hid himself only to 
shine out more glorious at last, who denied, that in 
the end He might be more bountiful, who seemed to 
frown, only because He purposed to smile, comes and 
whispers, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee, go in peace ;” 
and the rough water is passed, the ship glides into 
harbour, ‘‘ and the rest, some on boards, and some on 
broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass 
that they escaped all safe to land.” 

Does the thought cross any one who reads this 
paper, ‘‘ How shall I myself die?” Well, it is some- 
thing worth thinking about. Of course we all wish 
to die happily. There are many Balaams, if there 
are few Pauls. Yet it is something worse than folly 
to forget that death hangs on life, to make death the 
crisis and life the trifle; whereas death merely pro- 
nounces the verdict, life settles it: it is solemn to 
die, only because it is awful to live. What we all of 
us need to learn-more is how to walk with God hour 
by hour as a man with his friend ; not so much to be 
continually going in and out of his presence as to be 
always living in it, without effort thinking of Him, 
without insincerity consulting Him, without hesitation 
obeying Him, without embarrassment speaking of 
Him. Instead of endeavouring, in the happy sim- 
plicity of an almost unconscious religion, to set Christ | 
before us in all we do, to have Him with us wherever 
we go, to make joy safe by asking Him to share it, to 
rob care of its carefulness by casting it as it comes all 
on Him, we are too apt to separate prayer from life, | 
heaven from earth, holiness from happiness, as if 
human affections lowered divine aspirations, as if we 
could be more like God by being less like men. Thus 
when we go to meet Him we have formally to prepare 
ourselves for solemn audience. It is almost as if we 
had to unclothe ourselves of the earthly and to clothe 
ourselves with the heavenly. Reverence! how can 
we be reverent enough; but surely He prefers the 
simple trustfulness of kinsfolk to the distant homage 
of strangers; and if we made it more our endeavour 
to bring every thought, every word, every habit, 
every employment, every recreation, every commonest 
act of life into captivity to Christ, and so into har- 
mony and fellowship with Him, it would not violently 
interrupt us, as it often does, to lay down the task of 
the moment, to hold intercourse with Him. 

There are three chief conditions of abiding in 
Christ’s presence—obedience, meditation, and love. 
We must obey Him. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” How is it possible, I will 
not say to desire, but even to endure the thought of 


—e company, if we are wilfully wandering from 
—_fi, 





Him, or resisting Him, loving what He hates, or 
doing what He forbids? It is a question how many 
there are of his own true people who if told, as one of 
old was told, ‘‘The Master is come, and calleth for 
thee,” would rise to go to Him with a glow of happy 
surprise. Then there must be more of secret, and 
continuous, and real thinking of Him, If prayer is 
the worship of the heart, meditation is that of the 
mind. Pascal has said, ‘* Thought makes the great- 
ness of men.” Why is there so little meditation 
among Christians—such a lack of that quietness, and 
stillness, and thoughtfulness of soul and spirit, in 
which alone the dews fall on us, and the life of 
Christ grows, There is much activity of hands and 
feet, much listening, far too much talking. Yet, 
where the heart is, there the treasure is; and it is in 
human nature to think of what we love. Once more 
we shall seek Christ, we shall be with Him, we shall 
think of Him just in proportion as we love Him. 
We never find it irksome or dull to be with those we 
love ; we have always something to spéak of to them, 
O, to love Christ better! One true throb of love to 
Him is worth more in his sight than the thrones of a 
hundred kings. If we really loved Christ, and 
trusted Him, we should seek his presence to make life 
happy as well as death easy; and then, when the 
summons does come, when the most unutterable, the 
most momentous of all convictions seizes us—that at 
length our own life is over, it will be but like going 
out of one room into another, we shall indeed be more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us, when his 
love has been the reality of our life. 

**1¢ is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
that the Judgment.” Mr, Alexander Smith, in one of 
his ‘‘ Essays in Dreamthorp,” has strikingly observed. 
that death gives a kind of dignity to the very mean- 
est and shabbiest of human beings, When we are 
dead, our enemies cease to envy us, our friends love 
us better than ever, some admire, all pity. But why 
will not we go a little further, and, not content with 


| imagining our friends and neighbours in the sublime 


repose of death, also think of them in the vast spirit 
land, and standing under the great White Throne ? 
It is in the power of every one of us to make some 
one fitter to go before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
‘¢ Christianity would sacrifice its divinity if it aban- 
doned its missionary character. When the power 
of reclaiming the lost dies out of the Church, 
it ceases to be the Church, Where the power 
remains, there, whatever is wanting, it may still be 
said that the tabernacle of God is with men.” 
Yet is there anything so evident or so inexplicable 
as the paralysis that affects so great a multitude 
of professing Christians in their intercourse with 
those who plainly know not God? Is it that we do 
not believe that souls can be lost, or is it that we do 
not care? Either there is a hell, or there is not. If 
there is not, then how do.we know that there is a 
heaven? If there is, and if Jesus died to deliver us 
from it, and if there is one human being on this earth 
whom we can influence, praying where we cannot 
speak, where we can speak praying too, let us do 
whatever we may with all possible kindness, and 
wisdom, and humility, and earnestness, to bid men 
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flee from the wrath to come, and to win our Saviour 
souls. 

So, whether for ourselves, or for those we love, we 
will fear no evil, if only Christ be ours. Death has 
yet to come ; and we do not know in what shape it 
will come ; it may be quite near or it may still be 
far away. 

‘¢ Thou inevitable day, 

When a voice to me shall say 

Thou must rise and come away ; 

Art thou distant, art thou near, 

Wilt thou seem more dark or clear, 

Day with more of hope or fear ?” 


Anyhow, we will not dwell too much on it ; instead 
of looking down into the open grave we will look up 
for the glorious appearing ; we know of a happy 
country across the dark river; we have heard of the 
shining ones who will lead us up the hill. It is no 
new temptation, but one that is common to man. 
He who has helped others through it will help us 
through it. Those gone before us, who have got it over 
found Him near them. He who was faithful to them 
will be faithful to us, and to those whom we leave 
behind. Do we sometimes ask in the secret of our 
own thoughts, which of us will go first? Do what 
we will, do not sad fears sometimes force themselves 
on us, as we think of the whitening hair, or the 
thinned hands, or the pale cheeks, or the tottering 
footsteps of those we love? ‘Well, they may go first, 
but the interval between them and us in the balance 
of eternity is but the single tick of a pendulum; 





*‘sorrow endureth but for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning.” The bed of death is the presence chamber 
of Jesus. We who stand by cannot see with our mortal 
eyes what is vouchsafed to those who are putting on 
immortality ; but if we cannot know, we may at least 
believe, and the radiant joy that sometimes lights up 
the wan countenance of a dying Christian, tells of an 
Invisible Presence that is shining there. It isasolemn 
moment as the soul passes away ; yet for us only is 
it a time of sadness, They, if they could speak, 
would say, ‘‘ Weep not for me, but sing with me, 
O death, where is thy sting ; O grave, where is thy 
victory ?” 

And He who goes with them stays with us. For He 
is in Paradise with those that sleepin Him. He is on 
earth with those that wait for Him. He can think of the 
living as well as of the dying; of those who have still to 
grapple with the last struggle, as well as of those who 
sing the conqueror’s song. So we pass out of the sight 
of our dead, wondering at our own calmness ; thank- 
fulness for the glorious change passed on them absorbs 
all selfish thought of the grief come on us ; we too 
feel that if we have lost much we have gained much ; 
earth is beneath us, we have stood on the very thresh- 
old of Heaven, and the love of Christ is more real 
than ever. On the morrow, when we go out of our 
chamber to do our work, to meet our friends, to feel 
our loss—He who was with us in the quiet night 
meets us in the glare of the morning ; we remember 
the promise, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise again.” 

A. W. THorotp. 





HEROES AND MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


IV.—THE LADIES 


Next to Giulia da Gonzaga, the most prominent 
place among the female followers of Juan Valdez is 
due to the lady Isaperna ManricHa pA BRESAGNA. 
Of the history of this devoted lady only a few facts 
have been preserved ; but enough remains to show 
that she is to be numbered among the most sincere, 
earnest, and honourable of the adherents of evan- 
gelical truth in Italy at the time of the Reformation. 

The lady Isabella was probably a Spaniard by 
descent, if not by birth. To this we are led by her 
name, which is that of a Spanish family famous in the 
annals of their country. Among the minor poets of 
Spain a high place is held by Jorge Manricha, who 
died in 1485, and whose ‘‘ Coplas,” a series of elegiac 
odes on the death of his father, Don Federigo, have 
been much admired, and have received the honour of 
being edited and translated by Longfellow.* Alfonso 
Manricha, Archbishop of Seville, is mentioned by 
Juan Valdez in his Dialogue between Mercury and 
Charon, where he is celebrated for his moderation and 
for the success with which he preserved peace amid 
the agitation which arose in consequence of the writ- 
ings of Erasmus, It is frequently said that Isabella 





* Ticknor’s “‘ History of Spanish Literature,” i p. 373. Boston, 
U.8., 1833. 
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was his sister; this may have been the case, but the 
statement lacks authority. In the absence of any deci- 
sive information as to her birthplace, it may be allow- 
able to attach some weight to the language of Celio 


———__ 
———=> 











Curione, who, in dedicating to her the first edition of || 


the collected works of Olympia Morata, says that he 
has so done “in order that she whom Italy produced, 
and to whom Germany supplied a grave, might in some 
sense be restored to her own Italy.”* This language 
would seem to imply that Isabella Manricha, as well as 
Olympia, belonged by birth to Italy. It may be 
added that Simler speaks of Italy as the native land 
(patria) of Isabella, + 

Isabella was one of the earliest of the adherents of 
Valdez, and none more thoroughly embraced the doc- 
trines he taught than she. When the little society 
was dispersed after his death, she, turning a deaf ear 
to the earnest solicitations of her relatives, who would 
have had her renounce the opinions she had embraced, 
and finding that, as from solicitations they advanced 
to threats, it was no longer safe for her to remain in 
Naples, betook herself to Germany. She afterwards 





* “ Hac ratione quam Italia genuit, Germania sepelit, suse q uodam 
modo restituetur Italiw.”—P. 6, 
¢ Vit. Pet. Mart. in the Scrinium Antiq., 1., 1, 4. 
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remoyed to Zurich, and ultimately to Chiavenna, in | to Switzerland ; among whom was the lady Isabella 


the Valtelline. In this rich, extensive, and populous 
valley the Protestant doctrines had obtained a firm 
footing, though in the face of much opposition on the 

of the clergy, the monks, and the ignorant 
populace. Stretching down from the higher part of 


the Grisons to the Lago di Como, the Valtelline | 


became a place of meeting for Swiss and Italians, and 


the seeds of Divine truth, which were scattered first | 
among its people by visitors from the north, were | we possess informs us that in June, 1559, she was 
watched over, watered, and still more widely diffused | still there, but uncertain whether to continue or to 


by refugees from various parts of Italy. Numerous | remove elsewhere. 


churches were thus planted in that region; and, 
though at no time altogether free from the conse- 
quences of the bitter hatred and watchful jealousy of 


Manricha, It was not found necessary, however, to 
carry this design into execution, The Diet, indignant 
at what had taken place, renewed the edict granting 
liberty of conscience and worship to the exiles, and 
charged the authorities of the Valtelline to see it 
faithfully observed. How long Isabella remained at 
Chiavenna after this, or whether she ever left it, re- 
mains uncertain. The only subsequent notice of her 


After this the shadows close over 


| her ; and we can trace her career no farther. There 
| is every reason to believe, however, that she remained 


the Romanists, they enjoyed, under the sway of the | 


Republic, protection from outward violence ; and by 
the blessing of God upon the labours of their faithful 
pastors—amongst whom was the learned, acute, and 
profound Jeronimo Zanchi—many flourishing congre- 
gatious had been established, 

As the people of that district used the Italian lan- 
guage, it was natural that refugees from Italy should 
betake themselves thither when compelled to forsake 
their own homes because of their attachment to evan- 
gelical truth. To the Valtelline, accordingly, some 
of the dispersed congregation at Naples fled after the 
death of Valdez; and among the rest the lady Isa- 
bella Manricha. Here she ‘led a life of poverty and 
retirement with as much cheerfulness as if she had 
never known what it was to enjoy affluence and 
honours,” * Renounced by her family, and dependent, 
apparently, upon the kindness of others for her means 
of support,t+ she felt that all she had thus to endure 
was more than counterbalanced by the privilege she 
enjoyed of liberty of conscience and of hearing God’s 
truth preached in its purity and simplicity, The 
respect in which she was held by her fellow-Protestants 
may be inferred from the fact (already mentioned) 
that Curione dedicated to her the first edition of the 
collected works of Olympia Morata (the second being 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth of England), and the 
fact that Ochino dedicated his treatise on the Sacra- 
ment to her. 

In 1551 the hostility of the opponents of the Re- 
formation broke out in violent measures against those 
who, under the protection of the government of the 
Grisons, were openly professing attachment to it, and 
enjoying the privileges its advocates asserted. Roused 
by the efforts of the priests, and excited by fanatical 
harangues from a body of monks sent by the Bishop 
of Como with that intention, the populace demanded 
of the government that the law allowing the Italian 
refugees to settle in the Valtelline should be repealed. 
This demand, refused by the diet, was conceded by 
the local governor through dread of a popular insur- 
rection. The consequence was that the preachers 
were silenced, and that several persons of rank, who 





had taken refuge there, made preparations to remove | 





* M‘Crie: ‘Reformation in Italy,” p. 188. 
+ When Carnesecchi was on his trial, one of the charges against him 


was that he was cognisant of a provision of 100 crowns a year sent by | 


& person friendly to him to Donna Isabella Bresagna, a heretic and 
fugitive at Chiavenna. The lady referred to was undoubtedly the 
Donna Isabella Manricha. . 


— 


faithful to the last to the principles she had so long 
professed, and for her devotion to which she had suf- 
fered so much. 

Less decided in her attachment to the party of the 
Reformers, but not, we believe, less imbued with 
evangelical beliefs and feelings, was another of the 
female attendants on the teaching of Juan Valdez at 
Naples, Virroria Cotonna, MARcHIONESS oF PeEs- 
CARA. She was the daughter of Fabricio, Grand 
Constable of the Kingdom of Naples and of Anna di 
Montefeltro, sister of Federigo, Duke of Urbino. Her 
birth took place about the year 1490, at Marino, a fief 
of her family. At the early age of four years she was 
affianced to Ferdinando, or Ferrante d’Avalos, Marquis 
of Pescara, a child a year or two her senior. When 
she had reached the age of seventeen they were mar- 
ried. The union was one of mutual affection, and 
proved a source of much happiness to both parties ; 
but it was not destined to be of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment or of long duration. Pescara was a soldier, and 
one who, like the war-horse of Job, smelled the battle 
from afar, and had joy in the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting ; and, as the times were times of 
prevailing conflict, he was not suffered long to rest 
without provocation to join in the strife. The first 
few years of his married life were spent with his 
youthful and accomplished bride on the beautiful 
island of Ischia, which, in one of her sonnets, she 
celebrates as the home of 

‘“‘ Beauty chaste, of worth and courtesy 

As great as earth Hath seen or heaven bestowed,” 
and as a place to which 

‘¢ Both wind and wave give honour, and whose air 

‘tempers the warm and cold,”’* 

To the happy years she spent here with her hus- 
band, immediately after their marriage, she often re- 
verted with mournful interest in future years, as well 
as to the lonely hours through which she lingered 
there when his duties on the field summoned him to 
the risks and sufferings of warfare. The first occasion 
of his thus leaving her was when he accompanied her 
father to join the troops mustered to meet the inroad 
made by Gaston de Foix on the Papal States. The 
two armies met before the town of Ravenna, and a 
great battle was fought, in which the French were 
victorious, though with the loss of their chivalric 

| leader.t In this battle both Colonna and Pescara were 











* Rime di Vittoria Colonna, ed. Visconti, p. 78. 
¢ Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, bk. x., ch. 4 
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taken prisoners, the latter being severely wounded. 
He was carried to Milan, where he solaced his hours 
of suffering and captivity by writing dialogues on love 
to his wife. She, on her side, called the Muses to 
her aid, and gave utterance to her anxieties and griefs 
in varied verse. His liberation was at length effected 
on the payment of a large ransom, and for a brief 
season he was restored to the felicities of home. But 
the time was not one of peace, and ere long he was 
again in the field, and his wife had to console herself, 
as best she could, for his absence, by the pursuits of 
literature and the charms of her beautiful retreat. 
Plaintively she complains, that while she cried for 
peace others shouted war, and whilst she would have 
been satisfied only to have had her husband with her 
in quiet, honour and duty stimulated him to embark 
in dangerous adventures. After this they met only 
at short intervals ; and at last the intelligence came 
to her that he was dying. Enfeebled by wounds 
which he had treated with too much indifference, and 
worn out by anxiety and arduous exertion, his strength 
gave way ; and, finding himself sinking, he sent for 
his wife, hoping that her presence would act on him 
as a restorative. She instantly obeyed the summons, 
and set out for Milan, where he then was; but she 
had only reached Viterbo when she was met by news 
of his death. For several days she gave herself up to 
the agony of her grief, reading over incessantly the 
account of his last hours, and giving vent to her 
emotions in moans and tears. After the first burst 
of her sorrow had somewhat subsided, she repaired to 
Naples, where his body was to be buried ; there she 


remaived till the last rites were paid, and then she | 


hastened to bury herself in the solitude of her beloved 
Ischia. For seven years she lived in this retirement, 
battling with her grief and seeking solace in the utter- 
ance of her feelings in verse. To all the suggestions 
of her friends, who would have had her form another 
connection with some one of those whom her beauty 


and accomplishments had attracted, she had but one | 


reply—that her sun (‘‘il mio sole,” as she always 


styles her husband in her poems) was still near her, 
and that she still felt the bond that united them as 
strong as when it was first knit. 

“« Time cannot change the ancient plighted troth : 

Firm is the knot as when it first was tied, 
Nor comes the deep cause to my heart less dear 
For all the bitter fruit I now must gather.”* 

She had a melancholy satisfaction in visiting every 
spot which was associated with recollections of his 
presence, and ‘where he had made brighter to her 
the day.” As she watched the sun rising over her 
**dear rock,” as she calls Ischia, she cheered her- 
self with the thought that her own fair sun was 
shining in heaven ; the hope of rejoining him, ‘ her 
other true soul,” made her often long for death ; and 
she would fancy herself happy with him in heaven, 
assured that he had already ‘‘ ascended to God.” In 
all this there is the manifestation of a deep and pure 
affection, and there can be no doubt that to a certain 
extent Vittoria found solace for her grief in the out- 
pouring of her soul in verse. As yet, however, she 
was a stranger to the only true and abiding source of 





* Rime, p. 19. 


| exmnetatten for the bereaved. With a mind highly 
| cultivated, with pure and warm affections, and with a 
| large measure of natural religiousness, she had not yet 
| been brought to know God as her Father in heaven, 

who, rich in love, not only designs affliction, when 
| He permits it to come upon his children for their 
| good, but is able and ready to give them such abun- 
| dant support under the affliction that they shall be 
| brought even ‘to glory in tribulations also.”* As 
| yet she had not been brought under the elevating and 
| sanctifying power of Gospel truth, and thus had as yet 
| to learn that deep lesson of the Divine love which this 
| alone can teach. And so she had her seven long 

years of unabated sorrow; the shadows seeming ever 
| to become denser as time rolled on, deep calling unto 
| deep, and the clouds returning after the rain. 

But the time at length arrived when the mourner 
was to be consoled ; when she who had been thus 
‘* afflicted, tossed with tempest and not comforted,” 
was to find a peace which the world cannot give, 
| and which it cannot take away. How far she was 
| indebted for this to the instructions of Valdez it is not 
| possible to say. But we know that she was among 
his auditors ; and as he seems to have been peculiarly 
| skilful in bringing the Gospel to bear for comfort and 
' direction on bruised and afflicted souls, it is more 
| than probable that it was to him, as the instrument, 
| that Vittoria Colonna was indebted for her introduc- 
| tion into that higher state of spiritual life in which 
| she henceforward walked. Certain it is that the 
| change on her religious state synchronizes with her 
| introduction to the circle of the Reformers at Naples. 
From this time forward her poetry breathes the 
| sentiments of a heart that has found rest in God, and 
| is content to wait his will. She confesses how the 
| blind love of the world, and a desire for fame, had 

secretly influenced her soul, and been nursed by her 

| like a snake in her bosom,.and declares that only 
lament and languishing were her portion until her soul 
turned to the Lord, from whom the remedy came. 
She speaks of the delights (dolcezze) that distil from 
| the living Fount divine into the softened heart; 
intimates that, knowing these, she ceases to wonder 
that the wisest men, transported with love (ebbri 
d’amore), should have retired with their cross to 
mountain wilds, and found life in what the rest of the 
world, deceived by shadows, would count death ; and 
then she exclaims :— 


‘¢ When the soul, quickened, is to God restored, 
And humbly to his will, its will submits, 
Then outward war to it is secret peace.” 


In one of her sonnets she strikingly ascribes true 
spiritual enlightenment to the reading of the sacred 
| Scriptures, and meditation on the sacrificial work of 
the Redeemer, - 


‘* Two ways we have by which to reach the height 

Of heaven’s high grace : the one is to explore 
The sacred writings, from whose blessed lore 

Shines to the quickened eye the purest light ; 

The other is to raise the inward sight 
Up to the cross, and there, with reverend look, 
Peruse Himself, revealed as in a book, 

So near, so sure, all doubt is put to flight.” 


—————— 








] * Romans vy. 3. 
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As illustrative of the state of mind in which Vit- 
toria now rested and rejoiced, it may be well to give 
a translation of one or two of her sonnets entire :— 


‘* Eternal God, what peace of mind has he, 

What light, what love, what joy of various kind, 
Whose heart, to sin and self no more inclined, 

With full desire is turned again to Thee ? 

Now is he given thy purer flame to see, 
And, held by ties that mure securely bind 
In thy restraint, his liberty can find, 

And bitterest death a crown of life to be. 

Thus inward teaching makes his faith alive 
Knowledge from faith and hope from knowledge spring, 

And genuine hope begets new fires again. 

Till the rebellious thoughts no longer strive 
Against the soul, but both together wing 

Their flight, and mortal cares loathe and disdain.” 


‘‘Thanks to thy sovereign grace, O God! if I 
Am graft in that true Vine a living shoot, 
Whose arms embrace the world, and in whose root, 

Planted by faith, our life must hidden lie. 

But Thou beholdest how I fade and dry, 

Choked with a waste of leaf and void of fruit, 
Unless thy spring perennial shall recruit 

My sapless branch, still waiting fresh supply. 

O, cleanse me, then, and make me to abide 
Wholly in Thee, to drink thy heavenly dew, 
And watered daily with my tears to grow. 

Thou art the Truth, thy promise is my guide ; 
Prepare me when Thou comest, Lord, to show 
Fruits answering to the stock on which | grow.’”* 

‘* As hungry nestling, when her beating wings 
Announce his mother, and he sees her nigh, 
Bringing him food, welcomes with joyous cry 

And fond delight both her and what she brings ; 

And, to the nest confined, struggles and springs 
With keen desire to follow as she flies ; 

And with his chirping thanks her in such wise 

As if he fain would answer as she sings, — 


‘So when to me the warm and vital ray 
Of that celestial Sun that warms my heart 
With more than wonted lustre on me shines, 
I move my wing, owning within love's sway ; 
And, though my knowledge is but yet in part, 
I make His praise the subject of my lines.”’ 


After the death of Valdez, Vittoria Colonna seems 


of Ochino, and doubtless received from his instruc- 
tions no small spiritual light. But when he openly 


and even broke off all communication with him. 


as belonging to the Evangelical party within the Church 
of Rome. Her most intimate friend and adviser was 
Cardinal Contarini, a man of many virtues, and 
whose religious beliefs had led him far out of the 
bondage of Romish superstition and error. She lived 
on terms of intimacy also with ‘‘ Monsignore d’Inghil- 
terra,” as she calls Cardinal Pole, with Carnesecchi, 
Mare Antonio Flaminio, and others, whose views were 
more or less of a Lutheran tendency. Pole at this 
time was so avowedly a Lutheran in his views of justi- 
fication by faith alone, and kindred doctrines, that 
Romish writers have found it necessary to apologise 
for him, on the ground of imperfect study of theology, 





he Italian Poets, with translations by James Glassford, Esq.” 








to have held but partial intercourse with the avowed | 
Reformers. For aseason she was much in the society | 


revolted from the Romish Church, Vittoria drew baci | 


Those with whom she now consorted may be described | 


and have admitted that his conduct occasioned great | 


* These two Sonnets are from “ Lyrical Compositions selected from 
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| astonishment and scandal.* De Thou states that his 
election to the cardinalate was opposed on the ground 
that he held erroneous sentiments in theology, and 
says that duiing his residence at Viterbo he had 
showed too much favour to the heretics.t As it was 
at Viterbo that Vittoria Colonna, then resident as a 
secular person in the convent of Santa Caterina there, 
came into communication with him, and indeed seems 
to have submitted to him as her spiritual director, 
there is no reason to doubt that the opinions which he 
at this time held were shared by her. It is certain 
that he and those associated with him were much 
occupied in the study of Scripture, and had embraced 
those views of the way of salvation through Christ 
alone which are there taught. If Pole afterwards 
‘*made shipwreck of the faith and of a good con- 
science,” there were others of his associates at Viterbo 
who remained faithful even unto the death. It is 
worthy of notice, also, that the nunnery of Santa 
Caterina at Viterbo was reported as one of the places 
suspected of heresy. { 

In 1541 a dispute between the Pope and Asconio 
Colonna, the brother of Vittoria, led to open war 
between them, the issue of which was the defeat of 
Colonna, and the ruin for the time of the Colonna 
family. Vittoria had retired during the conflict to 
the convent of St. Paolo, at Orvieto. Here she was 
closely watched, but nothing could be laid to her 
charge, nor could anything be elicited from her inju- 
rious to her brother. ‘*She has shut herself up,” 
writes the governor of Orvieto to Cardinal Farnese, 
‘‘in the convent of St. Paolo, with two maids, and 
keeps two servants without to provide what she needs, 
She lives in those practices of religion which persons 
of pure and pious minds generally observe.”§ On 
the death of Paul IIT. her family recovered their pos- 
sessions, and Asconio returned to enjoy his estates in 
peace. In this, however, he was disappointed, for he 
found an enemy in his own son, who sought to dis- 
possess him, and from whom he had to seek safety in 
| flight. He died shortly after at Naples, where he 
‘had been cast into prison by the viceroy, Cardinal 
Pacecco. 

Vittoria continued to reside in the convent at 
Orvieto till her health began to fail. In 1543 she 
had suffered from a severe attack, apparently of bron- 
chitis, accompanied with spitting of blood, during 
| which the most anxious fears for her life were excited 





| among her friends. Though she surmounted the im- 
meiliate severity of the attack, her constitution was 
seriously shaken by it, and the death unexpectedly of 
a relative in whom she had from his childhood taken a 
mother’s interest, Alfonso Alvarez, Marquis del Vasto, 

together with vexations to which she was subjected on 
account of her religious beliefs, at length completely 
overcame her. Finding her end drawing near, she 
left the convent of Sta. Anna at Rome, whither she 
had removed from Orvieto after her illness, and betook 
herself to the house of her relative, Giulia Colonna, 
the wife of Giuliano Cesarino, the only relative she 
| had in Rome. Here she died in February, 1547, 





* Adriani, Suoi Tempi, quoted by Young, ii. 577. 
+ Hist., bk. vi., ch. 4. 
t Carracciolo, cited by Young, ii. 204. § Young, ii. 206. 
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aged 54 years, and was buried in the common bury- 
ing-ground of Sta. Anna) No monument marks the 
place of her sepulture ; and one of the noblest, most 
lovely and gifted of Italy’s daughters seems to have 
been laid in her tomb with no more ceremony than if 
she had been one of the humblest inmates of the con- 
vent. But many noble spirits mourned her loss, and 
one grand head at least bent itself in deepest sorrow 
over her coffin, Among her most intimate friends was 
the great Michael Angelo Buonarotti; to him she had 
stood in the relation of a spiritual teacher and coun- 
sellor ; together had they searched the Scriptures, and 
earnestly conversed on spiritual things ; and to her he 
confesses in one of his poems that he owed ‘‘ the turn- 
ing of his life to heaven by the better way.”* When 
he heard of her death he was overwhelmed with grief, 
and for a season almost beside himself. Hastening to 
the place where her remains were, he threw himself 
beside them in a passion of sorrow, and tenderly kissed 
her hand. Ere long her countrymen awoke to a sense 
of what they owed to her genius and worth. In an 
age of poetry, when it was the fashion for ladies of the 
highest rank to cultivate the Muse, Vittoria Colonna 
won for herself a foremost place, and alone of the fifty 
poetesses whose works the historian tells us were pub- 
lished at that time, has left behind her what the 
world will not let die.* Six editions of her poems 
appeared during the sixteenth century ; and one so 
late as the year 1840, carefully edited by Visconti, 
and beautifully got up at the expense of Prince Ales- 
sandro Torlonia, attests the place she still holds in the 
literature of her country. 

It has been disputed with some keenness whether 
Vittoria Colonna can be claimed by the Protestants as 


belonging to their party. The truth is, that neither | 
Protestants nor Romanists can wholly claim her. She 


was not a Protestant in the sense of having seceded 
from the communion of the Church of Rome, but as 
little was she a Romanist in the sense of being bound 





by all the doctrines or attached to all the usages of 
the Church of Rome. In religious belief she wag 
nearer undoubtedly to the Reformers than to their 
opponents, She was free from superstitious practices ; 
she claimed and used the privilege of studying the 
Scriptures for herself ; she looked to Christ alone for 
salvation and help ; and in the mercy and grace of 
God alone she trusted for comfort and solace. There 
can be no doubt that by the Papal party she was 
on account of this regarded with suspicion, and 
was closely watched as one in whom “heretical 
pravity” might be found. The records of the Inqui- 
sition themselves attest that she was subjected to the 
scrutiny of the Holy Office, and Carracciolo expressly 
declares that it was under suspicion of heresy on ac- 
count of her intimacy with Ochino that she was 
examined.* But whether she was Catholic or Pro- 
testant is of small moment—let us hail her by the 
higher title of Christian in its purest sense. 

A prayer is still extant which she composed in 
Latin, probably towards the close of her life, and it is 
such as any pious Christian might use. We subjoina 
translation, and with that conclude this notice :— 


*‘ Grant, I pray, O Lord, that with that lowliness 
of mind which betits my humble condition, and that 
elevation of soul which thy majesty demands, I may 
ever adore Thee ; may I continually live in that fear 
which thy justice inspires, in that hope which thy 
clemency permits, May I submit myself to Thee as 
all-powerful, leave myself in thy hands as all-wise, 
and turn unto Thee as all-perfect and good. I beseech 
Thee, most merciful Father, that thy most vivid fire 
may purify me; that thy clearest light may illumi- 
nate me; and that that purest love of thine may so 
advance me that, held back by no mortal influence, I 
may return safe and happy to Thee.” 

W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 








UNFORGIVING AND UNFORGIVEN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Part I, 

‘*Morber will out,” is a common saying, whereby 
people mean that though that crime is one seldom com- 
mitted in the presence of witnesses, or to be proved 
otherwise than by circumstantial evidence, God takes 
special care to bring it to light, and such as commit it 
to justice. The fact that it has been often revealed 
in a very remarkable way is known toall. Many cases 
are on record where the finger of Providence seemed 
pointed at the murderer, and circumstances turned up 
which said, as plainly as the prophet Nathan, Thou 





* “ Voi che le viver mio 


Volgeste al ciel per le piu bella strada.” 
i ; Rime de M. A. Buonurotti, p. 127. 
ot Her poems are not inferior to those of the m ijority of the 
Petrarchian poets of that age, and to her is due, moreover, the praise 
of having shown how felicitously the ordinary poetry can be allied to 
sacred themes. This has been attempted by others, whose piety, 


however, is more to be commended than their poetry.” —Tiraboschi 
vii. 1168: Firenze, 1812. ; 


art the man! Indeed, one can hardly read a trial for 
murder without meeting something in the evidence so 
strange, so unlooked-for, so unexpected, and yet so 
important for the ends of justice, as to impress us 
with a sense of a presiding Providence, and of there 
being more than a vulgar superstition in the saying, 
‘*Murder will out.” Though they had no claims to be 
classed with the Causes Célébres, I myself have met 
with two cases of the kind. 

In one case the crime was committed by a wandering 
gipsy. He had killed his wife, in a lone corrie of the 
Grampians, counting no doubt that, buried below the 
winter snows, and bleached by the sun and wind and 
summer rains, the body, ere it was discovered, would 
be a withered skeleton—not to be recognised by the 
mother who bore it. Yet her blood was hardly dry 


* Vita di Paolo IV., MS., cited by Young, ii. 204. 
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on the heather, nor had the raven ventured from his 
perch on an old mountain ash, where he sat whetting 
his beak and croaking over the corpse, when some 
smugglers, who were seeking to elude the revenue 
officers by taking the wildest bypaths over the hills, 
came on the body. Rough men, and not slack, if 
prought to bay, to make their bludgeons ring on the 
heads of the excise, they were horrified at the spec- 
tacle, and hastened to raise the alarm. Up rose the 
hue and cry ; and the body being recognised as that 
of a woman whom some had seen the day before lying 
on the hill-side in company with a man that others 


pursuit. They traced him for miles down into Strath- 
more, and to a village inn where he had spent the 
night. 
whole pack, giving tongue as the prey breaks cover, set 
off at his heels, the people learned what, removing all 
doubt of their being on the right track and after the 
right man, quickened the pursuit. According to the 
landlady, he whom they had traced to her house, and 
who had left it but a few hours before, had conducted 
himself there in a strange, mysterious way. His bed- 
room was right above her own; and, through the live- 
long night, depriving her of sleep, he had paced the 
floor overhead with heavy step—deep groans mingling 
from time to time with the tramp of his restless foot. 
Each of these steps was astep to the gallows. In the 
judgment of those who had taken up the pursuit they 
proved him the murderer as plainly as if they had left 
bloody footprints on the floor. Abandoning now all 
intention of giving up the chase, they resumed it 
with renewed vigour ; and in a few hours more the 
man was in the hands of justice, betrayed by the 
guilty horrors of his own conscience. However, 
as there were none there to identify him, and as 





behaviour in the inn, he was set free, but not to 
go off like a shot from a gun, with the speed of one 


rubbed shoulders with the gallows.” 
the ruffian circled about the spot, as we have seen 
a moth in an autumn evening about the candle, till it 
plunges to perish in the flame. ‘* Murder will out.” 





| of a man in his circumstances, like one stricken of God 


He was again seized-; and afterwards was tried, con- 
demned, and hanged. 
Edinburgh ; and who that has seen, amid the awful 
silence of a crowded court, a man stand up, while his 
pale features work convulsively and his fingers clutch 


tive of the last great judgment, and the despair of 
those who, clinging to Christ’s feet, are dragged away 
to everlasting punishment ! 

The other case was one connected with my old 


heritors on the one hand and the minister, or incum- 
bent, on the other over the church and churchyard are 
not very distinctly defined, yet, where there is no in- 
terference on the part of the landed proprietors, who 








SEE 


had met pushing on by himself for the low country, | 
he became an object of suspicion, and also of an active | 


Here, as when the hounds start a fox, and the | 


he gave some feasible explanation of his suspicious | 


who, to use a common but expressive saying, ‘‘had | 
For some hours | 


Contrary to what might reasonably have been expected | 
with a blind infatuation, he hovered about the place. | 


I saw him in the dock in | 


the bar, to hear his doom from the trembling voice of | 
a fellow mortal, can forget a scene so awfully sugges. | 


country parish. Though the respective rights of the | 


| in Scotland are bound by law both to build and uphold 


all the ecclesiastical edifices, the control of the church 
and churchyard is vested in the minister, This in old 
| times was expressed, uot in words but in symbol, at 
| his induction, when the keys of the parish church 
were publicly and formally committed to his hands. 
Therefore it was that one summer-day I had a visit 
from a sherifi’s officer, or, as some of these officials 
are called, ‘‘messenger-at-arms,” who presented a 
warrant requiring me to allow a grave in the church- 
| yard to be opened, and the body to be exhumed 
and examined. It was the grave of a woman who 
had resided elsewhere ; but, being a native of my 
parish, had been brought there to be buried, that, 
in conformity with a very old as well as com- 
mon feeling, she might be gathered to her fathers; 
her dust might mingle with that of her kindred. 
Since the funeral, which had taken place six weeks 
| before, rumours had begun to float about that she had 
got foul play ; and her husband, to whom all the sus- 
picions pointed, had been thrown into jail under the 
charge of murder. The officer, whose warrant, though 
shocked by the circumstances and sure that this 
meddling with the dead would greatly shock the 
people, I was ready to obey, was speedily followed by 
other officials and the doctors. They came prepared to 
|examine the body for marks of violence or poison. 
| ‘The news flew like wild-fire through the quiet village 
| beside which my manse, the church, and churchyard 
stood. It was thrown into an uproar, the natural 
| horror that people feel at disturbing the dead being 
| much aggravated by the outrages which the resurrection 
| men, as they were called—those who rifled graves at 
the dead of night to supply bodies for dissecting- 
_ rooms—were at that time committing on the tenderest 
feelings of humanity. I believe I incurred some 
odium by my willingness to aid in the investigation : 
at any rate, none else would furnish utensils or render 
| any assistance—the few whose curiosity overcame their 
horror standing far apart as we broke into the house 
of the dead. ‘The only help obtained was the use of an 
old empty barn, without which indeed it would have 
| been hardly possible to have examined the body. It 
was the height of summer ; the day was bright and hot ; 
and I remember well, when the coffin was raised and 
the lid forced open, how the whole air seemed instantly 
| filled with a cloud of blow-flies that settled down in 
thick black swarms on the corpse. On the face-cloth 
| being thrown back and the body unswathed, the spec- 
tacle was one, if anything short of divine grace could 
'do it, to humble vanity and the pride of personal 
charms ; nor shall I ever forget, as I stood at her feet 
looking on while one of the doctors, with mallet and 
chisel, was opening the skull, how the dead woman, as 
if she recognised me, nodded her head at every blow. 
On relating that he had gone to see a criminal die 
under the guillotine, and how he had watched tie 
whole affair with an opera-glass, Lord Byron says 
it is well to see such things once: and, however 
repulsive the spectacle, when I have seen some pretty 
| but vain, silly woman come vapouring with mincing 
| steps and haughty air into the house of God, not 
| to worship, but be worshipped, I have thought it 
| would be well that such people, for once at least, saw 
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what they are to become. Nor am I singular in that. 
It is told of an Italian friar, one of Rome’s great 
Lent preachers—a class of men who often subdue 
their audience into tears, and by vivid descriptions 


of hell and purgatory throw women into fainting-fits | 


and men into convulsions—that denouncing on one 
occasion ‘** the lust of the eye and the pride of life,” 
he fixed his large, black, brilliant eyes on a proud | 


beauty who sat before him, an drove the colour off her | 


cheek. Taking a grinning skull from out the folds 
of his cloak, he suddenly held it up before her face, 
to say, See what thou shalt be! There is no sin in 
admiring beauty. Not the devil, but He gave it who 
made Eve lovelier, I believe, than the fairest of her 
daughters ; and, whether in the human face and form, 
or in beast, bird, and beetle, or in the flowers of the 
field and the gorgeous tints of the evening sky, gave it 
to be admired, gave it to minister to our happiness 
and pleasure. The sin lies in worshipping it, setting | 
a too high value on it, feeling proud of possessing it ; | 
or, if a woman is plain, envying such as are pretty, | 
and feeling displeased with God for making us what 
we are. Such a sight as the secret of that grave 
disclosed was well calculated, with God’s blessing, to 
abase vanity in the dust, mortify pride, and crucify 
the flesh with its affections and lusts. In that | 
‘‘chamber of horrors” how much to be preferred | 
to a beauty which could turn into loathsomeness, to 
charms the hand of death had so horribly defaced, | 
appeared what the apostle calls “the hidden man of | 
the heart in that which is not corruptible, even the | 
ornament of a meek anid quiet spirit, which is in the | 
sight of God of great price.” 

But there we saw something more shocking than 








preachers, God may often be directing them when 
they take an arrow at random from the quiver and 
draw the bow at a venture in the pulpit. Whether 
I shook the sense of security he had been entertaining 
that, as his victim had been now six weeks in the 
grave, the fatal secret was safely buried with her till 
the day of doom, or whether I had roused a sleeping 
conscience and made a coward of him, [ know not ; 
but, curious coincidence to say the least, my text was 
the words with which the first murderer sought, but 
vainly, to hide his crime, these, to wit, ‘‘ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” On their return, the doctors and 
law-officers found themselves saved all further trouble, 
There was no need for the first analyzing the contents 
of the bottles in which they had carried off portions 
of the body, nor for the second collecting evidence 
and preparing a case for the crown. The man was 
found dead in his cell, He had anticipated the 
executioner : had cheated the gallows, as they say— 
hanging himself. Judas-like, he precipitated his 
fate; and, adding the crime of suicide to that of 
murder, was found hanging there, a proof that 
**Murder will out,” and an awful evidence also of 
the Scripture truth, ‘The ways of transgressors 
are hard.” 

Such cases are calculated to produce a sense of 
a presiding Providence on all minds, but especially 
on those of the common people, who, as in the days 
when they heard Jesus gladly, though less learned, 
often form sounder opinions on moral and religious 
subjects than those called their “betters.” And it 
was to the deep and solemn feeling produced by such 
cases, and which, in the common people, as appeared 
on the occasion I am to refer to, may be more or less 





the poor unlovely remains—evidences of death cruelly tinged with superstition, that I owed a visit, paid me 
inflicted by the very hand which, on other days, had | late in a November afternoon, when residing for some 
held that cold hand, when pledges of love were passed | time in a part of the country which I had visited 
and vows were taken to be faithful ‘‘ till separated by | years before. The person who waited on me had left 
death.” The viscera showed unmistakeable evidence | the death-bed of an old woman in a cottage in the 
of the presence of arsenic—a substance which, unlike | neighbourhood ; and knowing that I was a minister 
vegetable poisons, remains in the body to be, as/| of the gospel, she came to ask me to return with her. 
lawyers say, a damning witness of crime ; and which ; It was a peculiar, and in her judgment as well as in 
also, being a powerful antiseptic, or corrective of | that of some others who kindly watched with her, also 
putrefaction, actually preserves the body, whose life | a “ frightsome” and mysterious one. She had stood 
it destroys, to speak out at the bidding of the che- | by many a dying bed, but never by one like it. The 
mist, and convict the murderer of his crime. In| woman was dying, and yet could not die; nor, im- 
many cases of murder, and especially in those where | patient and wearied of the loug struggle, could succeed 
arsenic is aliministered, the proverb is not true — | in putting an end to herself—though, awful to relate, 
*¢ Dead men tell no tales.” Murder will out, I said | they had more than once detected her attempting it. 
to myself, as the knife laid bare another and another | The clasing scene, which usually occupies two or three 
red patch on the organs of digestion, betraying the hours, before the curtain falls and all is over, had 
action of a deadly poison. But the truth came out | been prolonged in her case over as many days; and 
sooner than we expected ; and more clearly than might | seemed no nearer an end than ever. At first asto- 
possibly have been the result of a chemical analysis. | nished, then puzzled and perplexed, she and other 
While we were examining the body, the husband was | two women who watched with her had at length got 
otherwise occupied. Left in his lonely cell, to the | frightened. The case was by common; and they had 
worst of company —a guilty conscience, he had taken | no other explanation of it to offer but the conviction 
alarm on hearing that doctors and officers of justice | which had taken strong possession of them, that this 


had gone to exhume and examine the body of his wife. 
There was nothing remarkable in the circumstance 
that I should have been the last preacher he had 


old dying woman had an awful load of guilt upon her 
conscience, and that, having in bygone days committed 
some of those great crimes which God brings to light 








heard, but it was a remarkable coincidence that my | in unexpected ways, she was not to be allowed to die 
text on that occasion should have been so ominous of | till she confessed her guilt—making good the old 
his fate, and appropriate to his case. Unknown to | adage that ‘‘ Murder will out.” 
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It happened, as will appear in the course of the 
narrative, that I had become acquainted with the 
person whose strange mode of dying had given birth 
to such horrible suspicions, long years before this time : 
having known her when I was a boy, and renewed 
my acquaintance with her afterwards under cir- 
cumstances of which I had a vivid and painful recol- 
lection. She had met with her full share of misfor- 
tunes, and was dying in much poorer circumstances 
than once she lived in. But, judging from her state 
of mind the last time we met, calamity had done as 
little to humble her haughty heart as age to bend her 
erect and imposing figure. When she lost her pro- 
perty, she retained all her pride ; and, though it was 
beautifully lighted up when she smiled, it was easy for 
one quite ignorant of physiognomy to discover in her 
face, its firm mouth and strongly-marked lines of 
determination, and in those grey eyes that sometimes 
flashed from under their shaggy eyebrows, evidences 
of an iron will as well as of a fiery temper. Like a 
lonely tree, the hoar and aged remnant of an ancient 
forest, she had outlived all her early companions : 
having survived to see succeeding generations, and 
among them all her children but one, of whom more 
afterwards, borne to the grave. But no early crimi- 
nality, so far as I had heard, ever attached itself to her 
name ; yet I knew enough of her to believe that she 
would have stuck at almost nothing rather than brook 
public shame ; and that, presented with a powerful 
temptation, she was capable of proving one of those, 
happily rare, women who have uerve for deeds 
that most men are too great cowards to attempt— 
whom Shakspeare represents in’ the Lady Macbeth of 
his drama, whom Scotland in our day produced in 
Miss , and England in Mrs. Manning, sitting 
brisk and lively at the tea-table, with her feet resting 
on the hearth-stone below which lay the still fresh and 
bloody form of the paramour she had murdered and 
buried there. The truth is, that while both men and 
women stand in continual need of the constraining 
and restraining grace of God, women make more pro- 
fit of it, and suffer greater loss by the want of it than 
men. As the sweetest wines turn into the sourest 
vinegars and the hottest climates develop in plants 
and animals the most deadly poisons, so women, with 
their warm impulses and impassioned tempers, when 
they become bad, become very bad. In the hands of 
the Spirit of God, as witness the group by the Cross, 
they grow into the bravest and most beautiful saints ; 
while in the hands of the devil, as witness Jezebel, 











and Athaliah, and Herodias’ mother, they appear per- 
fect fien'ls—in fact we could not describe them better 
than in the words which describe the prophet’s figs, 
‘¢The good are very good ; the bad are so bad that 
they cannot be eaten.” 

However that may be, and whatever this poor woman 
might once have been capable of doing or been left to 
do, I was unwilling, even though I had been super- 
stitious enough to be able, to entertain the suspicions 
which her strange death-bed had produced in others, 
Hoping to smooth the thorns of a dying pillow, to 
guide aright the steps of one who was struggling so 
hard to get through the dark valley, I agreed to my 
visitor's request, and soon followed her—but by a short 
bye-road through a ravine, where I thought I could 
trust myself to find the way. The period of the year 
and the scene were in unison with my feelings as I 
set out on this melancholy errand. The year was 
drawing to its close. The day itself was dying, fast 
sinking into darkness. There was hardly light enough 
to see the footpath which followed the wanderings 
of a winding stream, that now lost itself under over- 
hanging banks, and now flashed out, reflecting in its 
quiet pools the last lights of evening. The white 
stones that stood up among the rank grass of an old 
burying ground which I had to pass, presented in the 
dim light of the gloamin’ a weird and spectral look. 
The shattered towers and gables of an old feudal 
castle looked grimly down from the summit of a neigh- 
bouring rock ; turning my thoughts on the brave lords 
and gay ladies_who had long lk ft them to moulder 
to dust in the @#t grave-yard below, and recalling to 
memory these quaint lines :— 

The knights are dust, 

Their swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust. 

Thickly strewed with withered leaves that rustled 
aud crackled under my feet, the pathway itself was 
associated with solemn thoughts of mortality ; and as 
the night wind sighed and groaned among the naked 
branches, and the sea came moaning from the bar 
which the stream had thrown up at its mouth, I felt 
in a mood to think that it was Nature mourning 
over the sufferings of her children—the voice of one 
that, according to the words of Scripture, ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth together in pain until now.” 

A little while, and I had found my way to the 
cottage door ; but the scenes I saw, and the lessons I 
learned there, must be left to form the subject of a 
future article. 





HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 


‘* An me! My son, my son! 
Pitiless light pours down the burning sky, 
And water there is none.” 


**My mother! is it night?” 
‘*Th’ accursed sun hath blinded his sweet eyes, 
Those living wells of light. 


‘** Night in the midst of noon,— 
O would that it were death, that le might wake 


No more out of his swoon. 
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‘¢But he will waken wild 
With thirst, and rave, and water there is none— 
Oh, God! my child! my child ! 


‘*¢ Would I my soul could pour 
Out like a well-spring in this scorching waste, 
That he might thirst no more. 


** Would he my life might drain, 
As once my breast, I’d hold it to his lips, 
That he might live again. 


**T cannot sce him die— 
O God, how canst thou see it up in Heaven, 
Nor help, if Thou art nigh ? 


** Wilt Thou cast off for aye, 
Hast Thou not enough for all? 
That all may hope and pray. 


Like Abram ? 


“* Yea, if Thou art the Lord, 
Uncovenanted though thy mercy be, 
Wilt Thou not help afford ?” 


She ceased ! 


And lifted him with care 
Into the shadow of a rock, and strode 
Away in her despair. 


She will not see him die ; 
- her heart throb in the voiceless waste 
rile listening for his cry. 


And listening thus there breaks 
A mystic murmur on her straining ear— 
As from a dream she wakes, 


A mist before her eyes 

Of angel wings departing—a white cloud 
That lessens up the skies. 
And at her feet she knows, 


From the soft gush among the sinking sand, 
The living water flows. 


A stony look 
Uplifting to the burning sky once more, 
The fainting lad she took, 


I. C. Knox. 





BEAR AND FORBEAR: 
A PAIR OF BUFFERS FOR UNIVERSAL USE. 


In those weary half-hours which now and then you 
spend pacing a railway platform, waiting for a train 
behind its time, you are glad to find some occupation 
for your nfind in watching the porters and drivers 
adjusting trucks and carriages, unshackling some from 
one train and attaching them to another, or shunting 
them into the sidings. As you do so, your ear becomes 
familiar with a sudden bumping sound, as one «.«rriage 
comes into sharp contact with another, and you see 
the usefulness of those strange projections which bear 
the unclassical name of buffers, and are designed to 
break the force of the carriages as they run against 
each other. If you are at all in meditative and ima- 


| ginative mood, you begin to think that something of 
| the same kind might form a useful appendage to 
human beings :—not, of course, to the outer man, 
| but in the region of the temper, where collisions are 
so apt to occur. You thmk how differently some of 
your friends are constituted in this respect. There, 
for example, is your friend Ramstam, a blunt, heed- 
less fellow, always bumping up against some one, 
always taking the bull by the horns, and always re- 
quiring some one to arrange matters for him, when he 
has contrived, as he is always contriving, to get into 
difficulty. How different it is with your other friend, 














Mr, Tact! He glides with ease and safety between 
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angry neighbours, like a railway porter between 
moving carriages, and seems to have some mysterious 
faculty of adjusting difficulties, managing delicate ne- 
gotiations, and even saying and doing unpleasant 
things, without either offending others, or hurting 
himself. Expressing the difference in railway lan- 
guage, you would say that Mr. Tact was provided 
with buffers, and Mr. Ramstam with none. And the 
difference is so great that if all the world were 
Ramstams, society would be positively unendurable. 
You are compelled to go in for buffers; elegant or 
inelegant, they are a great comfort, and whoever 
devotes himself to promote the use of them does a 
real service to his race. 

It is of a valuable pair of these appendages that 
we would now treat. The two qualities or habits 
we have in view are—bearing and forbearing ; or, 
as some one has called them, the two bears. In 
the Christian sense of these terms no better contriv- 
ances could be found for smoothing the intercourse 
of life, and preventing collision in little matters. If 
you go into the turmoil of the world without them, 
you will be familiar all your days with blows and 
buffets. If you are careful to provide yourselves with 
them, they will carry you through stormy and dan- 
gerous scenes, almost as quietly as if you glided spirit- 
wise, or as if God had given his angels charge con- 
cerning you, and in their hands they bore you up, 
lest at any time you should dash your foot against 
a stone. 


It is a wonderful power we have got from our 
Maker—if only we had grace to use it—that of 
making up our minds to things that are unpleasant. 
More than half the discomfort of many things seems 
to disappear when once you have made up your mind 
to them. A draught of medicine, a surgical opera- 
tion, a sea-voyage, a large payment of money, a toil- 
some effort, a great coming down in the world, seem 
alike to lose more than half their disagreeableness 
when you have determined to bear them. Formerly, 
they seemed nothing but tormentors, hateful and 
horrible to look at; they hovered about you like 
vultures ready to tear your flesh ; the very thought 
of them was harassing, and threw you into a fever. 
But when you calmly considered your position, when 
you saw that they were inevitable, and made up your 
mind to bear them, their grim, grinning aspect seemed 
to disappear, and your soul regained its composure 
and its comfort. The fact is, you caught their sting 
upon the buffer ‘‘bear.” The impatient schoolboy, 
for example, thinks it a dreadful thing to have to 
learn some odious task. Perhaps he spends half-an- 
hour, to begin with, in weeping over it, sometimes 
clenching his fists, gnashing his teeth, and tearing his 
hair, to vary the expression of his disgust. But when, 
yielding to better counsels, he makes up his mind to 
the effort, his misery passes away. His spirits rise as 
he masters portion after portion in succession ; and 
when at last he closes the book in triumph, he feels 
at once whata miserable thing it is to kick against the 
pricks, and how little one would feel the pricks if 
only one would not kick against them. ‘The control 
one is enabled to gain in this way over hundreds of 





the minor miseries of life is amazing. Where this 
power of accommodation is unknown, the passage 
through life resembles those dismal scrambles which 
Dr. Livingstone describes, through thickets of thorn 
and cactus. Where it is known and used, the thorns 
seemed to fold themselves up, like the leaves of the 
sensitive plant, and the traveller gets through with 
little hurt. 

With some persons, this faculty of ‘ bearing ” 
seems almost an instinct, As regards the common 
troubles of life, it comes to them almost without an 
effort. Many persons endure a life of toil, suffering, 
and manifold privations and hardships with a patience 
that is all the more beautiful because it seems so 
natural, It is a settled point with them—it has been 
so, through God’s mercy, all along,—that life is not 
an easy sail down a smooth-flowing river. They have 
made up their minds to find in it many tempestuous 
passages and painful experiences, just as they have 
made up their mind to seasons of storm and winter. 
It would never occur to them to be angry with frost 
and snow, or to gnash their teeth at foul weather. 
As little would they think of being ruffled or enraged 
at crosses or troubles in their providential lot, The 
one thing for them to do is to assume a calm attitude, 
and adjust themselves as they best can to hardships 
that are inevitable. Like men in business, they lay 
their account with a certain amount of loss and fruit- 
less labour, and when it comes, they are little dis- 
turbed—they know it was to be lookedfor. Business 
is not all profit, and life is not all pleasure. 

It is very different with another class. Their 
bristles rise at the slightest cross or unpleasantness, as 
surely as those of the cat or the tiger at the sight of 
a natural foe, To learn to bear has been no part of 
their education, either common or Christian. The 
effects of this are various in different cases. In some 
the effect is a constant and passionate irritability, 
passing, as life advances, into a settled sourness or 
perpetual grumbling. Such persons cannot be happy, 
their nerves are as unstrung as if they underwent 
a daily whipping, they never calm down. The 
Flagellants that went about in the Middle Ages, 
with bare shoulders, whipping themselves till the 
blood streamed down their bodies, hardly could 
have suffered more self-inflicted pain than those 
who thus fret and fume daily at every annoyance. 
What a different life Lord Byron might have led if 
he had been trained to bear, if he had become recon- 
ciled to such trifles as his club-foot, and had made up 
his mind to a due share of the buffets and snubbings 
of the world! It is surely one of the most important 
parts of early training that is neglected when the young 
are not taught the necessity of bearing. Even 
in games and recreations nothing is more necessary. 
How often, when victory seems on the eve of 
being grasped, fortune suddenly changes, the first are 
last and the last become first. On the croquet-green, 
the ball that lay a few inches from the final post may 
be rudely dislodged at the last moment, and the 
hopes that had been becoming more eager as the crisis 
of the game approached, are dashed at the very 
moment when they were most intense. It is no 
small achievement to bear this with calmness and 
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good humonr ; as one succeeds or fails in doing so, one 
is likely to succeed or fail in meeting the more serious 
disappointments that are seldom wauting in the strug- 
gles of active life. 

In another class, the absence of the power of bear- 
ing leads to restlessness and constant change. A boy, 
unused to bear, is apprenticed to an occupation that 
has its unpleasant features ; he hates them, and instead 
of getting used to them, the longer he continues he 
hates them the more. He fanciesthat anotheroccupation 
will be free from them, but when he makes the change 
he finds that he has but parted with one set of dis- 
agreeables for another ; change succeeds change, and 
at each successive move he falls lower and lower. To 
boys unaccustomed to ‘ bear,” it is steady labour in 
any form that is the real bugbear; what they try to 
fall in with is a berth where the labour is not very 
hard, or at least, not very steady. So much the 
worse for their own ultimate welfare. How infinitely 
better for them it would have been to make up their 
minds at once to a career of patient industry, and get 
thoroughly used to its wholesome discipline! After 
all, “it is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.” 

Still more, perhaps, the spirit of restlessness shows 
itself in the case of those whose engagements are for 
shorter periods, It is only too common for a young 
domestic servant to leave a desirable situation because 
of some little unpleasantness which it would not have 
been very difficult to bear. And how often does she 
find at her leisure that it would have been better for 
her to bear the ills she had, than fly to others that 
she knew not of? I have read somewhere of a 
person who was told to go through a certain wood, 
and select a straight rod from its trees, but on one 
condition, that he was only to cut one, and that he 
was never to turn backwards for a rod he had once 
passed. He came upon many that seemed straight, 
but in the foolish hope of finding one more perfect, 
he passed through the wood without helping himself 
to any. Soit is with some servants and their sitna- 
tions. Happy the servant who has sense to know aud 
grace to bear the little trials of a lot of average desir- 
ableness, and who does not throw overboard advan- 
tages of real value, in the vain search for a perfection 
that cannot be found. 

In its best and highest form the power of bearing 
isa Christian grace. It is a fruit of the Spirit. True 
Christian charity ‘‘ beareth all things.” And well it 
may. It has a wonderful pattern of ‘‘ bearing” in its 
Master. What did He not bear for our sakes, and 
what ought we not to bear for his? Nothing serves 
more to lighten a burden or to make provocations 
endurable, than love to one for whose sake they are 
borne. It was easy for Jacob to bear the selfishness 
and perversity of Laban for seven years for the love he 
bore to Rachel. It was easy for Paul to bear the 
hardships of his missionary life for the love he bore to 
his Master and to the souls for whose good he 
laboured. It becomes easy for the Christian to bear 
his crosses, when he does it for the sake of Him who 
died on the cross for him. Under Christian teaching, 
too, he gets a far higher and more satisfying view of 
the end for which such crosses and trials exist. All 








are seen to enter into the grand scheme of discipline by 
which he is getting trained for a life of heavenly 
glory, heavenly purity, and heavenly bliss. There is 
a philosophical view of trials and hardships that has 
little or no religion in it, but which is not without 
a considerable practical effect. People argue that it 
is more reasonable, more manly, and will be better for 
them in the end, to endure patiently, than to quarrel 
with the yoke, or to pollute the air with bootless 
imprecations. ‘* What cannot be cured must be 
endured,” is one of the maxims they quote, and quote 
truly ; “It will be all the same a hundred years 
hence,” is another. On such maxius as these they fall 
back, to keep down any rising murmur of impatience, 
and often with no slight success. But how much 
higher the considerations that bear upon the Christian, 
and how much more powerful ought to be their 
effects! ‘No cross, no crown,” is something far higher 
than any maxim of worldly wisdom. And no mere 
philosopher or worldly wise-man ever wrote in this 
way :—‘* We glory in tribulations also, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
aud experience hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given to us.” The truth 
is, when you come where Christ is, when you stand at 
the cross and recal the life and the love of the Saviour, 
the spirit of bearing seems to fill the very atmosphere, 
the high example of Christ has a contagious influence; 
like Saul among the prophets, the most impetuous 
temper becomes meek and quiet, 

Every one must have noticed the prominent place 
assigned to patience among the graces of the New 
Testament, The singular endurance of martyrs 
and confessors under persecution forms one of the chief 
glories of the Christian Church. And even in ordinary 
life, people instinctively feel that a Christian without 
patience is but a sorry specimen of his order. On the 
other hand, one of the most impressive marks of real 
saintliness, one of the features that most undeniably 
proclaim the heavenly birth, is a habitual serenity, 
and even benignancy of spirit, especially under trials, 
This is the power of ‘* bearing” in its highest form. 
And the beauty of this spirit in the eyes of others is 
not less than the happiness it brings to its possessor. 
Let any one study, in some expressive picture or pho- 
tograph, the face of the two thieves that shared the 
crucifixion with our Lord, On the face of the one he 
will see an incipient look of resignation, a subdued 
air, a meek calmuess, contrasting strongly with the 
unconquered spirit of rage and blasphemy which still 
distorts the other. Is it necessary to ask which is the 
more beautiful? Or can there be any doubt which is 
the more blessed in itself, or brings the happier feel- 
ings to its owner? What causes the difference? In 
the one case the soul, through living feliowship with 
Christ, has become armed with the power of bearing; 
in the other, it is exposed without protection to the 
storm of its own passions, and driven by its own 
maduess, without check or break, to kick against 
the pricks, 


If the power of ‘‘ bearing” be thus a most happy 
protection from many of the jars and buffets of ordi- 
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nary life, that of * forbearing ” is hardly less so in 
its peculiar sphere. The one leads you to endure 
quietly things that befall yourself ; the other leads 
you to abstain from coutending with others on many 
occasions when you might naturally be tempted to give 
them battle. One of the best uses of the latter is ex- 
pressed in the well-known proverb of Solomon,—“‘ A 
soft answer turneth away wrath.” When you are 
treated sharply, your natural tendency is to treat 
sharply, or, as the phrase is, to give as good as you 
got. On second thoughts, you feel that the soft 
answer is more agreeable to Christian duty, and more 
likely to prevent sin, and to restore peace ; you arm 
yourself with this safeguard against collision, and 
when it is brought into play, the waves of passion 
subside, and immediately there is a calm. 

‘¢ Forbearing ” is especially necessary when two 
opposite wills are likely to come into collision ; and 
the closer the two persons are to one another, the 
greater is the need of forbearance. Nothing can be 
more unseemly than a collision between husband and 
wife—between those who are one flesh before God, 
but not always of one sentiment. Opposition on some 
points it is almost certain there will be ; if there be no 
forbearance on either side, if, indeed, there be not 
some forbearance upon both sides, there must either be 
a perpetual jar, or a reign of terror. As often as any 
matter comes up that causes a difference, there will 
either be an unedifying wrangle, or the weaker nature 
will sullenly submit to the stronger, but with a morti- 
fying sense of defeat and wrong. And like a thorn 
in the sole of your foot during a long walk, or a mote 
in your eye on a windy day, this little matter may 
cause no small discomfort throughout life’s long jour- 
ney. Where a little forbearance has been acquired at 
the beginning, it is as if the thorn were extracted, 

« and the mote removed ; and then the journey is made 
in comparative comfort and peace. 

And who has not observed how much in every re- 
lation of life harmony and good feeling depend on not 
pushing things to extremities, not pressing rights to 
the uttermost, not contending to the death for every 
trifle? Whether the relation be that of parents and 
children, masters and servants, partners in business, 
or counsellors or directors of public companies, it is 


chinery to work smoothly, and at the same time effi- 
ciently. Of course, ‘‘ forbearing,” like ‘* bearing,” 
must have its limits, and of these I will speak pre- 
sently. But no small point is gained when the neces- 
sity of this quality in some form and to some extent is 
apprehended by all; when people, and especially 
young people, come to see that if they are to get on 
comfortably with their fellows, there must be some 
forbearance in pressing their opinions or even urging 
their rights ; there must be some consideration even 
for the infirmities and unreasonableness of others ; 
some care taken not to drive them without cause into 
open hostility, not to bring things to a deadlock with 
, them. It is melancholy to think what feuds have 
, Often raged through want of this forbearance. Even 
Christian congregations have been convulsed by lasting 
; Quarrels that have begun about the merest trifles. A 
whole neighbourhood has been known to be at daggers 


























forbearance that oils the wheels, and enables the ma: | 





drawn on the question whether a school should be 
built on one site or on another. Neighbouring fami- 
lies have been kept at variance for years because on 
one occasion a member of the one has sneered at the 
dress worn by a member of the other. According to 
the story, the Trojan war had its origin in the fact of 
the palm of beauty being accorded by the shepherd on 
Mount Ida to Venus, in preference to Juno and Mi- 
nerva. How many bloody wars have been due to 
causes quite as frivolous, it is impossible to say. Of 
the six millions of men in the prime of life who are 
maintained by Europe in arms at this day, who can 
tell how many might be set free for the pursuits of 
productive industry, to gladden homes and spread 
peace and plenty, if only there was more forbear- 
ance in the temper of nations, and of those who rule 
them ? 

But we are wandering into the region of great 
events, in place of confining ourselves to those of 
humble or ordinary life. We do not wish so much 
to show how the great collisions of war may be 
avoided, as the little collisions of daily experience. 
Yet, probably, it is just the same spirit of forbear- 
ance that would equally prevent the one and the 
other. One little text of Holy Scripture—‘“ If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men ”—written by God’s Spirit on men’s hearts, 
would do it all. Only get men generally to have 
regard to that simple rule of the Christian life, and 
what a different world you would have! How many 
domestic brawls, how many children’s squabbles, how 
many ecclesiastical strifes, how many public feuds, 
how many gigantic wars it would prevent! How 
many policemen it would supplant, how many regi- 
ments of the line, how many iron-clads and Monitors, 
how many rifled cannon and patent shells! How 
greatly it would facilitate the transaction of business ! 
How much it would sweeten the breath of society ! 
How much it would do to bring back the balmy 
breezes of Paradise,—to restore to those that have 
almost ceased to dream of it, the long-lost golden 
age ! 

But how far is one to carry this habit of bearing 
and forbearing? Is it to extend to every thing? 
Are we to let ourselves be trampled on as far and as 
long as men choose to oppress us, and never to 
strike a blow in defence of our rights or our interests ? 
By no means. And yet, we admit, it is impossible 
to define the exact limits either of bearing or of for- 
bearing. The settlement of these limits in each case 
must be left in great measure to what has been called 
very justly—sanctified common sense, With the 
counsellors it has to guide it, it will not be very difli- 
cult for that faculty to settle where Christian en- 
durance ends, and where weak and cowardly sub- 
mission would begin. No man can doubt that there 
are times when it would be a weakness to shrink 
from a conflict, when Christian manliness cannot but 
give battle to injustice and oppression, We have no 
formal rules for determining when such times are, 
but to sound sense, examining the circumstances and 
pondering the Word, in alliance with the Christian 
spirit, it will not be very difficult to find itout, It is 
no indiscriminate use of ‘* bearing and forbearing ” 
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we plead for. 
tion of their excellent properties on all occasions when 
it is right to make use of them. If on any occasion 
we decide not to make use of them, let us at least 
see that we do so in deference to higher, and not to 
lower considerations. 
we defer to is not our pride, not our spite, not any 
paltry or selfish consideration, but reasons that have 
a close connection with the will of God and the good 
of men. Let us especially see to it that our eye be 
single, for then the whole body will be full of light. 
It is the double-minded that are commonly in great- 
est perplexity as to the path of duty. There 
never was a more single-hearted man than St. Paul, 
and there never was a man who knew better where 
forbearance should end, and resistance begin. ‘*All 
things to all men” was his motto within certain limits, 
but if these limits were crossed, no man was ever 
more uncompromising in the stand he made, There 
was no bound to his concessions as long as vital in- 
terests were untouched, but whenever saving truth was 
involved, even an angel from heaven would not have 
escaped the thrust of his weapon. Heseemed to have 
no difficulty in drawing the line between occasions 
when forbearance might have full swing, and occasions 
when it would have been treason to give it the slightest 
scope; but this was due, under God, to his remark- 
able singleness of heart, united to his strong common 
sense. The union in St. Paul of forbearance and 
faithfulness, catholicity and earnestness, width of 
sympathy and intensity of conviction, was one of the 
most striking things in his very remarkable character, 
And withal, he knew how to unite the deepest per- 
sonal humility with a becoming respect for his rank 


It is rather for an intelligent apprecia- | 


Let us take care that what | 


and privileges. Humble and self-denied to the last 
| degree all through his life, he was nevertheless indig- 
naut when his apostolic authority was questioned ; 
he would not leave the Philippian prison till the 
magistrates came for him, nor suffer insult from the 
high-priest without remonstrance, nor let the chief 
captain scourge him uncondemned. Solomon could 
not have surpassed his skill in determining the time to 
bear and the time to forbear ; and, on the other hand, 
the time to remonstrate and the time to resist. 

If we may get such lessons on bearing and forbear- 
ing, from fellowship with St. Paul, much more shal] 
we get them from fellowship with his Master. The 
very act of prayer, indeed, tends to calm and soothe 
the spirit, You cannot really go into the Divine 
Presence and ask from the Father the calmness and 
patience needed by you in times of provocation, with- 
out having your soul tempered to the spirit which you 
seek, There is something in that Presence that so 
marvellously subdues the boisterous and stormy, that 
when we really stand before God, the spirit of tumult 
can no more prevail than a branch covered with 
hoar-frost can retain its covering before the mid-day 
sun. Especially when we realise, that the God in 
whose presence we are is that God who, in Christ 
Jesus, has shown to us such marvellous forbearance 
and forgiveness. What offence on our parthas He 
not borne? What punishment due to us has He not 
forborne to inflict? Shall all this have no effect upon 
us? Let our nature be what it may, the wonder 
surely musi be, if after we have stood in the presence 
of this God, we should need further persuasion to in- 
duce us to set about practising the twin graces—BrEAR 
and FORBEAR, W. G. Buarxi. 
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I was requested to take charge of a class every 
Sunday at three o’clock ; but, to tell the truth, this was 
not exactly the thing I wanted, I had been in the 
habit of dining every Sunday with my friend, Mr. 
Leyton, and of enjoying his very interesting and edi- 
fying conversation in his library or his garden ; 
and all this, of course, I should have to give up, 
since he lived about two miles from the chapel. 
Nor was it particularly welcome to me, I confess, to 
be set to work in the second month after I had 
settled down in this district, and become a member of 
the church. It appeared to me that it would have 
been as well to have allowed me—say a twelvemonth, 
for making acquaintance with the members, before 
entrusting any part of the work to my care. 
such did not seem to be the opinion of the Rev. Mr. 
Redburn, who was our minister, and undoubtedly 
one of the most active pastors that ever guided a flock. 


The church was not very large ; it numbered from two | 


hundred and fifty to three hundred members, who 
formed what is called a ‘respectable congregation ”’ 
as they sat in the pews of the well-built Gothic 
chapel. The district was not very aristocratic, though 
far from being a low quarter. Indeed, many a well- 





But 


| to-do merchant and prosperous shopkeeper had his 
| villa here, and of these not a few were members of 
| Mr. Redburn’s church, By far the greater portion 
of the population consisted, however, of artisans and 
poor people. With the exception of a few who 
worshipped with us, these seemed to think that 
church-going was a business which ought to be left 
entirely to the higher class, while they themselves 
took care that the public-house did not want for 
frequenters. 

Notwithstanding my petty objections, I did become 
a Sunday-school teacher, for, upon closer examination, 
I found that, if I refused, I should be the only young 
man in the church who had not some work todo, My 
friend Mr. Leyton, who was himself a member of 
| the church, strongly advised me to undertake the 
| duty. ‘It is just like our minister, to give you some 
work at once,” he said to me ; “ for he is of opinion 
that people never get to know each other well, until 
they work together. And I believe he is right. Mere 
conversation seldom brings out a man’s true character 
and value. Words are flexible, but a man’s work is 
| his soul and life,” 
' I felt there was a deal of truth in what Mr. Leyton 
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said, and so one evening at a meeting of the Sunday- 
school teachers, Mr. Redburn formally introduced 
me into their company. It was a very agreeable 
assemblage, there being about a dozen present, I 
learnt that I was to take the class of a Mr. Rixdale, 
who had gone to Australia. A little printed bill 
was given me, which contained a list of six Bible 
stories, six texts of Scripture, and as many hymns, 
My class was expected to learn these well during 
the ensuing quarter. The boys I had to teach were 
from eight to twelve years of age, and, on the whole, 
pretty intelligent. Their number averaged between 
twelve and sixteen; in my opinion too many for 
one teacher. I found, however, that they were so 
well-disciplined, that to keep them in order gave me 
little trouble, and they were, on the whole, attentive. 


those put down in the bill, all I had to do was to try 
to make them know the six stories, texts, and hymns 
thoroughly. The last Sunday of the quarter was ap- 
pointed forexamination, This was conducted by one 


was composed of members of the church, both ladies 
and gentlemen, who themselves had been Sunday- 
school teachers. It was a real pleasure to see how 
anxious the boys were to come well through the trial, 
and do credit to their teacher. My class I understood 
had always been well reported of at the annual meeting, 
at which the members of the examining committee, in 
presence of the teachers, the children, and the whole 
church, gave their judgment as to the progress of each 
class, and the state of instruction generally in the 
school, On that day prizes were distributed to the 
classes according to their attainments during the past 
year, The class which showed the most regular at- 
tendance and the smallest number of wrong answers 
in the teacher’s and the examiner’s book, received 
six neatly-bound books, each bearing an inscription, 


received four books, and some only one. These books 
were placed in the juvenile library of the church, 
from which the children could obtain books to read all 
the year round, A “library committee,” consisting 
of four members, each of whom sat one evening in 
the month in the library to give out and to receive 
the books, controlled this work. They, again, were 
under the supervision of the *‘ examining committee,” 


the books were duly cared for. It would sometimes 
happen that at the quarterly examination a class 
proved so backward that the teacher received no fresh 
bill, and the old one had to be gone through for ano- 
ther quarter. This was reckoned to be the greatest 
disgrace that could fall upon a class, and the dread of 
it of course contributed not a little towards keeping 
up an interest in the instructions. 

Though this system of Sunday-school teaching put 
me under greater control than I had been accustomed 
to, yet, upon finding that it worked admirably, I 
soon felt quite at ease. Sometimes little disputes 
would arise between teachers, or between a teacher 
and an examiner, but in most cases these differ- 
ences were settled by the parties themselves, and 
where this proved impossible, the committee took 
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the matter in hand, and always succeeded in restoring 
peace, 

**T wonder,” I said, one day, to my friend, Mr. 
Leyton, “‘that our minister so seldom interferes 
when differences arise between the teachers and the 
examiners? All are very fond of him, and one 
word of his would go farther than ten from anybody 
else.” 

‘*Mr. Redburn is a wise man,” said Mr. Leyton. 
** He knows perfectly what he is about. Of course he 
is the highest official in our little commonwealth. 
Matters would soon get into confusion if he allowed 
every trifle to be brought before him. Besides, he 
would soon break down under the amount of work, 
and get no thanks but the name of being a pope and 
a busybody. He is a bad captain who, instead of 
giving orders, climbs up the rigging to mend a rope 
himself,” ‘ 

I soon became convinced that this encomium upon 
Mr, Redburn’s wisdom was not exaggerated. Con- 


‘nected with the church was a Doreas society, which 


of the members of the ** examining committee,” which | 





met every fortnight in the schoolroom, as the number 
of the members was too large to admit of their 
meeting in each other’s houses, This society was not 
a source of great pleasure to Mr. Redburn. First 
because, considering its numbers, the amount of work 
done was comparatively small, The greater portion 
of the time, I understand, was spent in cutting 
out the material, which was usually done by one 
or two ladies, while the others, having nothing to 
do, filled up the time with talking. And this talk- 


|ing was often carried on in a spirit which, though 
not. incompatible with the rules of respectable so- 


ciety, was certainly not exactly that which might have 


| been expected from a company of Christian women, 
| meeting for a charitable purpose. Mr, Redburn had 


| often expressed a wish that the two ladies who had 


| the management of the cutting would do that portion 


from the minister and the deacons. Some classes | 


which once a year took stock, and ascertained whether | 


of the work the day before the meeting. Here, how- 
ever, he met with stubborn opposition on the part 
of one of the ladies, a Mrs. Parkes, the wife of one 
of the wealthiest and most influential members of the 
church, who said that, having already too much work 
on hand, she could not possibly spare a morning every 
fortnight for that purpose. To obviate this difficulty, 
cne of the other ladies had willingly offered to do it 
for her, but Mrs. Parkes had received this offer almost 
as though it had been an insult, and nobody had the 
courage to broach the matter again. Mr. Redburn 
had never spoken on the subject to Mrs, Parkes 
herself, nor did he deem it wise to do so in the 
present state of affairs. She was a very clever and 
active woman, who, through her influence and wealth, 
did an immense deal of good in the church and in the 
district. But it must be said that she was a little 
imperious, and not very easy to deal with if opposed. 
The pastor perceived that by irritating her, greater 
damage might be done to the church than benefit to 
the Dorcas society. 

Still he was bent upon having the Dorcas society 
freed from its defects. After having reflected on the 
matter, he was convinced that the only way in which 
he could keep Mrs. Parkes in good temper, and at 
the same time get the society improved, was by 
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giving her some work to do in another quarter, and 
thus disconnecting her from the society. It had 
often occurred to him that a soup-kitchen, where 
the poor people might get a basin of nutritious 
soup for a penny, three times a week, was very much 
wanted in the neighbourhood. There was an old 
but substantial little building in a back street, not 
far from Mr. Parkes’ house, which he thought 
might be easily obtained, and fitted up for the pur- 
pose at a slight expense. As this institution might 
be made the means of bringing the poor people under 
the influence of the Gospel, it was desirable to have it 
in connection with the church. Nor could there be 
any doubt that the church would gladly accept the 
proposal, if some influential members would put their 
shoulders to the wheel. Mr. Redburn, knowing that 
Mrs. Leyton was an intimate friend of Mrs. Parkes, 
broached the matter one evening in a private conver- 
sation with Mr. Leyton, suggesting that his wife might 
take the opportunity of speaking about it to Mrs, 
Parkes, without letting her know that the plan had 
originated with the minister. Not many weeks 
elapsed before Mrs. Parkes called, one morning, upon 
Mr. Redburn to ask his opinion about a scheme 
which had just been brought under her notice—that 
of establishing a soup-kitchen in the old leather-ware- 
house in Brackett Street. Mr. Redburn was quite 
delighted with the idea, and said he had no doubt 
that, if Mrs. Parkes would take up the matter, and 
speak about it to other influential ladies, such, for 
instance, as Mrs. Leyton, and 

‘Oh, Mrs. Leyton is quite in favour of it.” 

** Excellent. And then if you would speak to 
Mrs. Binny, and Mrs. Hawthorn, and Miss Leeds, I 
am assured the gentlemen would not keep aloof; and 
your husband, if he brought the matter before the 
church, would be sure of general support.” 

Of course he would. Before three months had 
elapsed the soup-kitchen was established, and the 
whole of the management put into the hands of Mrs. 
Parkes, as the president. of the committee of ladies 
appointed for that purpose. A few weeks later Mrs. 
Parkes resigned her connection with the Dorcas 
society, as, unfortunately, the day of its meeting fell 
upon one of the busiest soup-kitchen days, and 
besides, she had her hands so full now that, &c. &ec. 

A thorough reform was brought about in the 
Dorcas society. On Mrs. Leyton’s suggestion the 
cutting of the material was transferred to another 
day, so that the ladies could devote all their time to 
their work. Mr. Redburn then agreed, along with a few 
elderly gentlemen, who had no business to occupy them, 
to spend, each in his turn, an hour or two with the 
ladies at their meeting. These visits were very wel- 
come, as the ladies themselves had felt that their con- 
versation during the meeting often lacked order and 
substance, and was in need of some controlling influ- 
ence. Mr. Redburn and the other gentlemen some- 





times read a chapter from the Bible and entered into 
a discussion on it with the ladies. Oftenest, how- 
ever, some extract from a good book was read, which 
contributed much towards increasing their knowledge 
of the Christian literature of the day. The suljects 
which were thus brought under their notice often 








became the topic of conversation after the gentleman 
had departed. 

The soup-kitchen, which was admirably managed 
under Mrs. Parkes’ superintendence, proved a real 
boon to the neighbourhood. It is true the first 
year closed with a considerable deficit, but Mrs, 
Parkes knew how to make its burden unfelt by the 
church. 

The poor families which regularly availed themselves 
of this beneficent institution had now become pretty 
well known to the committee. Mr. Redburn there- 
fore thought that the time had come for the establish- 
ment of some scheme to provide them spiritual food 
in addition to the bodily nutriment. *¢ Philan- 
thropy,” he often said, “is a good thing, provided 
it leads to Christian charity ; if it does not, it is like 
a railway train that stops half way, and fails to take 
its passengers to their destination.” 

One Sunday Mr. Leyton asked me whether I 
should like to join a society of ladies and gentlemen 
who were going to unite for the purpose of 
regularly visiting the poor people in Brackett Street 
and its vicinity on one evening in the week. Seven- 
teen had already joined, and he said if I had no 
objection, the number would just be complete for a 
three weeks’ round, each member taking an evening. 
I counted the evenings of the week on my fingers to 
ascertain whether I had still an evening left to spare, 
for since I had become a member of this church, 
evening after evening had gradually been taken from 
my leisure time, 

** And what is the work we shall have to do?” I 
asked. ‘*I suppose you wish to make a kind of Scrip- 
ture-reader of me, to visit the people from house to 
house and read a chapter and pray with them.” 

** Well, of course, that’s something like it, though 
not quite the thing we have in view. We do not 
wish you to visit from house to house, but to take 
four or five families under your charge which we shall 
select for you. We find that the number of families 
which regularly come to our soup-kitchen amounts to 
about eighty. Now, as there will be eighteen visitors, 
we reckon that four or five families may be assigned to 
the care of each of them. We desire each visitor to 
limit his or her visits to these four or five all the year 
round, and to regard them as families exclusively 
entrusted to his or her care. The chief object 
of this plan, of course, is to bring these families 
thoroughly under the influence of the Gospel. You 
would, therefore, be expected to speak to them about 
the Saviour, to read to them, and to pray with them, 
if it can be done in a kind and prudent way. By your 
often visiting the same families, it is hoped that you 
would gain their affection and confidence, and thus 
become their friend and counsellor, assisting them in 
keeping their households ir good order, in giving up 
bad habits, in overcoming difficulties, and giving them 
useful hints as to the training of their children, and 
showing them ways to prosperity and happiness they 
would not otherwise have had suggested to them ; and 
thus prove in every respect a comfort, a help, and a 
blessing to them.” 

‘‘ A charming idea,” said I ; ‘ but do you really ex- 
pect me to realise it ? You know that, though I am not 
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a very young man, I am quite inexperienced in the | best way to get it. Perhaps in the first weeks of 
| your visiting you would meet with many a difficulty, 
| but I have ng doubt these would soon be solved, and 
_ their number decrease with every fresh quarter.” 

have scarcely if ever had a brush with this world’s | 


routine of domestic life. You know that my own 
life has always been very much like a calm stream. 
It has pleased God to lead me along so gently that I 


thistles and thorns. 


How, then, can you expect me 


to be a fit comforter for the afflicted, an adviser of | 
those who are worried with care, and a teacher of | 
the married concerning the management of their | 


households, and the training of their children ? 


You | 


I cannot deny that after this explanation the 
scheme pleased me very much, and not a month had 
elapsed before I had paid my first visit to the five 
families which were entrusted to my care. I am 
bound to say they were wisely chosen. Three of 
them were married couples without children; the 


might as well send me to Greenland to teach the people | fourth family consisted of a widow with six children, 
| the five eldest of whom were boys of from ten to 


how to catch seals.” 

‘Well, if they were bad seal-hunters, you might 
perhaps be able to tell them where their fault lay,” 
replied Mr. Leyton, with a smile. ‘‘One does not 





eighteen ; while the fifth was an old: 1n and his 
daughter, who supported him and he ‘vy working 
in one of the mills. It appeared that our committees 


need to be a shoemaker to tell where the shoe pinches. | had as far as was practicable assigned the fami- 
It seems a little odd, of course, to ask a young man to | lies in which males predominated to the gentlemen, 


be the counsellor and teacher of people many of whom 
are older than himself; but Solomon says, ‘ Better is 
a wise child than an old and foolish king.’ Nor is it 
contrary to Scripture that the Holy Spirit should use 
the young as teachers of the old. Paul wrote to 


Timothy, ‘Let no man despise thy youth, but be | 


thou an example of the believers in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in faith, in purity ;’ and this apostle, 
than whom married couples certainly never had a 
better adviser, was an unmarried man himself. It 
will all depend upon the spirit in which you ad- 
dress yourself to the work. Of course if you mean 
to enter the houses of the people in the spirit of an 
arrogant critic, you will be sure to get the doors 
slammed in your face. Butlove and humility, on the 


contrary, will not only open the doors of the houses, | 


but the hearts of the people as well.” 

“ True,” I replied ; ‘* but you must admit that pure 
as may be the principle, and good the intention, yet 
from lack of experience the practice may be unwise and 
even absurd. Iam afraid that, though I acted accord- 
ing to the best of my knowledge, I would often say 
things which would make the people think there 
must be something wrong with my brains. Domestic 
life is a web of so complex a texture that a great deal 
of practical wisdom is required to know how its nu- 
merous threads run, and to unravel its often intricate 
knotting. And practical wisdom, you know, though 
a gift of God, is seldom given through the channel of 
inspiration, but through exercise and experience.” 

“T agree with you there,” said Mr. Leyton ; 
“but we have made provision to meet that difficulty 
as far as we can. The society of visitors, some of 
whom are married, will be under the guidance of two 
committees. One of these will be composed of four 
married gentlemen, and have Mr. Redburn for pre- 
sident, and the other of four married ladies, of which 
Mrs, Binny is to be the president. It is proposed 
that on a certain day every quarter there shall be a 
meeting of the gentlemen, and, on another day, of the 
lady visitors, ‘with their respective committees, to have 
4 friendly chat. The visitors would then give an ac- 
count of their varied experience in their families, and 
by mutual exchange of thought, advise and help one 
another. And those visitors who are in need of in- 
formation concerning practical matters could either 


-" it then from their friends, or at least learn the 
-—52. 





while such families as were blessed with numerous 
little children were allotted to the married visitors, 
and especially to the ladies. The families I visited 
received me very kindly, especially those of them 
who expected me to afford them some substantial 
relief. And indeed I could not help sometimes 


| dropping half-a-crown into the hand of one, or a 








shilling into the hand of another. I learnt at our 
first meeting of the visitors that this was a mistake, 
though, much to my consolation, I found that I had 
not been the only trespasser in this respect. It was 
observed by Mr. Redburn that it would certainly 
be at variance with the principles of Christian charity 
always to keep one’s purse closed when calling upon 
the poor in the character of a regular visitor, but that 
on the other hand it was a wise rule to open that 
purse only in cases of extraordinary urgency, and, as 
much as possible, tg tender the gift in the light of a 
reward for good conduct. One of the visitors re- 
marked that the habit of giving pecuniary aid would 
be apt to spoil the working of the society altogether, 
inasmuch as the members were not equally blessed 
with means : the non-giving visitors would be lowered 
in the estimation of the poor, and a spirit of envy 
and jealousy would be kindled. To this Mr. Leyton, 
who was a member of the committee, added the ob- 
servation, that injudicious and too frequent pecuniary 
assistance was also injurious to the very object of the 
society, which was not to bring the families into easy 
circumstances through the liberality of others (which 
would be tantamount to taking away their self-re- 
spect), but to raise their social, their moral, and 
especially their Christian character, and thus to 
enable them to help themselves through the right 
application of the principles of the Gospel. ‘‘ The 
poor people,” said Mr. Leyton, ‘* ought rather to be 
taught that the Apostle expressed a truth of great 
practical value when he wrote ‘ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise not only of the life 
which is to come, but also of the life that now is,’ 
The object of the society is, not to show the people 
the power of money, but of a sound faith in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The evening we spent at this meeting was one of 
the most instructive, amusing, and edifying evenings 
in the year. All of us soon began to long for the 
coming of our quarterly visitors’ meetings. There was 
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no platform formality, nor anything like the ordinary 
committee machinery. That we might be able to see 
each other when speaking, we were seated on chairs in 
a large circle in the church, regardless alike of age and 
social position, Mr. Redburn would often sit next 
to the youngest, and the other members of the com- 
mittee in the same way dispersed themselves at ran- 
dom among the company. Prayer being offered up, 
the pastor would call upon the gentleman whose 
turn it was to open the conversation, This was 
sufficient to set the discussion going in the most in- 
teresting and lively way, observations being elicited, 
or objectior8s made, or questionable points debated. 
Reports werd never read, nor was every member ex- 
pected to prepare one; but in the course of the 
conversation most of us were led spontaneously to 
tell something of our experience, either to confirm 
or to oppose some one’s observations, or to illustrate 
some ‘assertion or support a proposal. Some of the 
cases brought under our notice were very sad, and 
often the condition of a certain family would become 
a matter of earnest concern with the whole assembly. 
Occasionally we were highly edified by the account of 
a conversation one had had with an anxious soul, an 
invalid, ora dying person. Sometimes, too, we were 
greatly amused by descriptions of scenes which had 
been witnessed, or of the mistakes that were made 
by the visitor, who sometimes was candid enough, or 
perhaps sometimes silly enough, to relate his own 
blunders. On the whole, we took it good-humouredly 
when we were thus laughed at, since we knew that 
others had most likely fallen into the same errors of 
judgment. 

Sometimes, when it was deemed desirable, we had a 
combined meeting of the gentlemen and ladies, which 
of course was rather more formal than our special 
meetings. These combined meetings were not so much 
devoted to discussing questions as to communicating 
cases in which the ladies were in need of the co-ope- 
ration of the gentlemen, and vice versé. Thus, for 
instance, the ladies would give an account of the cha- 
racter and attainments of boys whom they wanted to 
have apprenticed to some trade, or the gentlemen 
would inquire whether the ladies knew girls who were 
able and would be willing to assist mothers of nume- 
rous families in mending the children’s clothes or such 
matters. In this way the society became also a 
medium through which the poor families could show 
each other mutual kindnesses, 

At one of those meetings our attention was directed 
to the fact that about seventy per cent. of the indi- 
viduals above twelve could neither read nor write. 
The impediment this state of ignorance put in the way 
of the visitors in imparting spiritual instruction was 
keenly felt. Several of the poor people expressed 
a desire to be taught. There could be no doubt 
that an evening-school for adults would be well at- 
tended. It was impossible, however, to obtain a 
suitable room in the neighbourhood, and so it was 
resolved to request the congregation to build a room 
over the soup-kitchen. The matter was brought before 
a meeting of the church, but here it unfortunately 
became a source of such contention as retarded the 
execution of the plan for many months. One of the 








members, Mr, Leeds, proposed that the room should 
be built only over that part of the kitchen which 
contained the washhouse, and that it should have 
its entrance by a staircase leading up from the street, 
This proposal was strongly supported by many, be- 
cause it was undoubtedly the cheapest plan. It 
was, however, keenly opposed by Mr. Parkes and 
a few other members, Mr, Parkes said his chief 
objection lay in the architectural difficulties to Mr, 
Leeds’ plan, What these architectural difficulties 
were, however, was best ascertained from the com- 
ments which Mrs, Parkes made among her friends, 
Mr. Leeds’ plan, she would say, was quite absurd, 
It would make the building a disgrace to the street, 
and an object of derision to every passenger. It 
would make the soup-kitchen look like a huge drome- 
dary, with a large bundle upon its back. She at 
least would never give her consent to such a muti- 
lation of the soup-kitchen, which, as it was visible 
from her bedroom window, would be an eyesore to 
her every morning. In her opinion, a complete 
storey ought to be raised over the building, with a 
nice front towards the street, It was true, all the 
space would not be required for an evening-school, 
but she was assured that soon some other useful 
scheme would be begun for which the superfluous 
room would be useful and highly desirable. 

Now, certainly this plan was much more acceptable 
in every respect than that of Mr. Leeds, except as 
regarded the expense; for, upon due inquiry, it 
appeared that Mr. Parkes’ proposal could not be 
properly carried out unless the whole building were 
taken down and an entirely new two-storied house 
put up, which would cost at least £400; whereas 
Mr. Leeds’ plan would only require an outlay of £80. 
After there had been many meetings and repeated 
discussions, the church at length resolved that Mr. 
Parkes’ plan should be carried out if the required 
sum of £400 could be raised within twelve months. 
One of the members thereupon moved that the 
collecting of this sum should be entrusted to the 
children of the congregation. It had, he said, been 
evident on previous occasions how effective was the 
activity of the children in collecting. Many a good 
work in the vineyard of the Lord owed its exist- 
ence to the indefatigable and disinterested zeal of 
the ‘little ones.” Now, in his opinion, the building 
of an evening school for adults was, more than any 
other work of God, a task that should be laid upon 
the children, since in no other way could the 
children better show their gratitude for the education 
which they had received, and which guarded them 
against the ignorance that so sadly marred and hin- 
dered the happiness of the poor. 

This motion was strongly opposed by Mr. Leeds. 
He could, of course, he“said, have no objection to an 
expensive building being erected in the room of the 
present one, if the proposers and advocates of such 
a costly plan provided the required means to carry 
it out; but he could not see how, with any show 
of reason, the burden of it should be laid upon the 
shoulders of the children. In his opinion, the em- 
ploying of children for collecting purposes ought not 
to be resorted to so readily. It was a matter of a 
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highly delicate nature. As far as he was able to 
judge he was of opinion that the sending out children, 
in the name of Christ, to beg money merely for a 
matter of luxury, could not fail to degrade the cause 
of religion in the estimation of the young themselves. 
This observation again raised the flame of conten- 
tion in the assembly, It is true the speeches were all 
delivered in a tone quite becoming a Christian con- 
ation ; but the parties now took different sides so 
decidedly, that I feared the result would be the failure 
of the entire plan of building a school-room. Happily, 
Mr, Redburu succeeded in preventing this fatal issue. 
He observed that on the one hand it certainly could 
not be sail that the erection of an entirely new house 
was imperatively necessary ; but, on the other, it was 
also saying too much, if the whole of it was called a 
mere matter of Juxury. Taking the sum of £400 as a 
fair represeutation of the value of the proposed build- 
ing, and keeping in mind that, according to Mr. 
Leeds’ estimate, £80 would be required for the 
building of a school-room, he calculated that out of 
the total sum one-fifth, i.e. £80, would go to pro- 
viding the poor with a useful and necessary in- 
stitution, while the remaining four-fifths, or £320, 
would go to satisfying the architectural taste of Mr. 
Parkes and his friends. Now he felt assured that 


neither Mr. Parkes nor any other member of the 
church would desire the children to collect £320 for 
the gratification of architectural tastes. He felt 
equally sure that neither Mr. Leeds nor any one else 
would have any objection to the children collecting 
£80 for a school-room for the poor. So he moved that 
the children should be requested to try to collect the 
£80, if Mr. Parkes and his friends would pledge them- 
selves to raise the £320 within twelve months hence. 
This proposal at once gave a cheerful turn to the 
discussion, The general and continued applause of 
the whole congregation left no way of escape for the 
proposers of the expensive plan. Mr. Parkes rose 
with an air of mock reluctance, and accepted the 
pledge. Ten months had not elapsed before the new 
building was finished. It contained a splendid soup- 
kitchen below, according to Mrs. Parkes’ desire, and 
a lofty school-room on the first floor, according to the 





wish of the visitors. 
And thus an institution came into existence which 
very soon proved a real blessing to the neighbourhvod. 


| It opened up a new channel for useful work to the 


| members of the church. 


But I should be too prolix 


| were I to tell the whole story just now, and must 


therefore keep it in reserve for another article. 
WitutaM Pricer. 





IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
THE EMBASSY OF THE BAPTIST—THE GREAT INVITATION. 
St. Matt. chap. xi. 


Our Lord’s public ministry in Galilee began at the 


time that John had been cast into prison, and had now | 


continued for more than half-a-year. There was much 


in this ministry which those disciples of the Baptist | 


who kept aloof from Jesus could not comprehend. 
There was the entire absence of that ascetic rigour and 


stern denunciation of all iniquity, by which their | 


Master’s character and teaching had been distinguished. 
Thére were no fastings, no prescribed repeated prayers, 
there was the call of a publican to be an apostle, there 
was the eating and drinking with publicans and 
sinners. All this appeared to them not only differ- 


ent from, but inconsistent with the idea of that king- | 


dom, of whose advent their Master had announced 
himself as the herald. 
doubts and difficulties to John himself in the prison, 
Hearing from them of the works of Christ, the Baptist 
sent two of their number to Jesus, and bade them put 
to him the question, *‘ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” As coming from John 


himself, and meant for his personal satisfaction, the | 


Some of them carried their | 


from infancy a child of the desert, who had roamed 
with such free footstep through the wilderness of Eu- 
| gedi, who, when the time came for his manifestation 
to Israel, had but exchanged the freedom of his 
mountain solitudes for those liberties of speech and 
action he took with his fellow-countrymen, the 
| months of his imprisonment must have moved slowly 
'and drearily along, turning even his strength into 
weakness, The chilly damp of being hurried unex- 
| pectedly from Herod’s presence and his former open 
| active life into the cheerless, idle solitude of the 
| prison, fell all the chillier upon his heart on his 
coming to know that Jesus was apprised of his im- 
| prisonment, yet no message of sympathy was sent, 
no movement for his deliverance was made. His 
notions of the coming kingdom may not have been 
| different from those entertained at the time by the 
| apostles and other followers of Christ. Perhaps he 
| fancied that at the setting-up of this kingdom all in- 
| justices, and oppressions, and spiritual wickeduesses 
in high places were to be done away, the axe to 


question certainly would imply that some temporary | be laid at all their roots, the fan to be so used as 


misgiving hail crept over the Baptist’s mind. 


It is | thoroughly to purge the threshing floor. 


| Perhaps in 


somewhat difficult to believe after the revelations made | rebuking Herod as he did, he thought that it was 
to him, after what he had seen and heard at the baptism, | but a first blow dealt at that which the mightier than 
after his own repeated public proclamations of it, that he who was to come after him was wholly to destroy. 
his faith in the Messiahship of Jesus had been shaken. | And when, instead of his expectations being fulfilled, 
His long and unexpected imprisonment, however, | he was left unvisited, uncheered, unhelped ; and he 


must have severely tried his faith. To such a man, 





heard of the course which Jesus was pursuing, gathers 
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ing crowds indeed around him, but carefully abstaining 
from announcing himself as the Messiah, or doing 
anything towards the erection of a new kingdom,—in 
some season of disquietude and despondency, per- 
plexed and a little impatient, sharing their feelings, 
and in the hope of at once relieving their doubts and 
removing his own misgivings, he sent two of his 
disciples to put to Him a question which might be the 
means of drawing from Jesus a public declaration of his 
Messiahship, and of inducing Him openly to inaugurate 
the new kingdom.* 

The messengers arrived and delivered their mes- 
sage at a very opportune conjuncture. ‘‘In the same 
hour he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, 
and of evil spirits ; and unto many that were blind he 
gave sight.”+ Jesus kept John’s messengers for a 
season near him instead of answering them, going on 
with his healing work. He then turned to them and 
said, “Go your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard ; how that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached.” 
It is not simply to the miracles as displays of super- 
human power that Jesus appeals ; it is to their kind 
and character, as peculiarly and prophetically Messianic. 
Jesus had, hitherto, refrained from assuming the title 
of the Messiah or announcing himself as such. John 
by his messengers urges him to do so, Christ con- 
tents himself with simply pointing to such works done 
by Him as the Baptist could not fail to recognise as 
a fulfilment of those prophecies of Isaiah, in which the 
days and doings of the Messiah were described. Nor 
can we fail to notice that, side by side with the 
greatest of the miracles, reserved as the closing crown- 
ing testimony to the Messiahship, is the fact that to 
the poor the Gospel was preached ; to the poor as well 
as torich, to no favoured people, class, or section of 
mankind, to all in that universal character which all 
sustain as sinful, responsible, immortal. The words 
that Jesus added, ‘* And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in me,” may have carried with them a 
special allusion to the Baptist, while proclaiming the 
blessedness of the man who was not offended at the 
patience and gentleness of Jesus, his readiness to wait 
and to suffer, to invite and encourage, rather than to 
denounce and to punish. 

Having given them what seemed a sufficient answer, 
Jesus sent John’s messengers away. He had some- 
thing more, however, to say to the people that was 
not for the Baptist’s ear ; which must not be said till 
the messengers were gone. What they had just seen 
and heard was fitted to create an unfavourable im- 
pression, as if the faith, or fortitude, or patience of 
John had utterly given way. Eager to shield the 
character of his forerunner, Jesus turned to the multi- 
tude and said to them concerning John, *‘ What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken 





* Many think that it was for the sake of his disciples, and for their 
sakes alone, that the Baptist sent them on this errand, not that he 
had any doubts himself, but that he knew they had. It is alto- 
gether likely that he had some re to their establishment in a 
true faith in Christ. The question, however, put into their lips comes 
too directly from himself, and the answer is directed too plainly and 
pointedly to him, to allow us to shut out the idea of personal relief 
and satisfaction being contempla 

+ Luke vii. 21, 





by the wind?” aman bowing and bending as the reed 
does before every passing breeze, a man fickle of pur- 
pose, changeable in faith, believing at Bethabara, dis- 
believing now at Macherus. Notsuch a man is John ; 
rock-like, not reed-like—such as he was in the wilder. 
ness, such is he in Herod’s keep. ‘* What went ye 
out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?” 
caring for the comforts and luxuries of life, or a man 
who, all negligent as he had been of these before, feels 
now the hair-cloth to be too hard a garment, and 
would fain exchange it for a softer one? Not sucha 
man is John, The wearers and lovers of soft raiment 
you will find in palaces, not in prisons. John cares 
as little for such raiment now as when of his own 
free will he chose the hair-cloth as his garment. ‘‘ But 
what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and more than a prophet.”—The only one 
among all the prophets whose course and oftice were 
themselves the subjects of prophecy, whose birth, like 
that of his Great Master, an angel was commissioned to 
announce ; his predecessors seeing but from afar across 
the breadth of intervening centuries, he, the friend 
of the bridegroom, standing by the bridegroom’s 
side, his office such towards Christ as to elevate 
him to a height above that ever reached before, yet 
this kind of greatness, one springing from position and 
office, as local, external, temporary, not once to be 
mentioned alongside that other kind of greatness which 
is moral, spiritual, intrinsic, eternal. ‘‘ For this is 
he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist ; notwithstanding he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
More than one public testimony had been borne by 
John to Jesus, Jesus answers these by the witness 
He thus bears to John, Butas He thinks of himself, 
in conjunction with the Baptist, the strange and in- 
consistent treatment that they respectively had met 
with from the men of that generation presents itself to 
his thoughts. *(Matt. xi. 16—19.) It is but seldom 
that anything like criticism or complaint touching 
those around Him comes from the lips of Jesus. 
All the more interesting is the glance that He here 
casts, the judgment that He here pronounces upon 
the men of his own age and nation. Addressed by 
two different voices, speaking in two different tones, 
they had turned a deaf ear to both. The rigour of 
the Law came to them in the message of the Baptist ; 
they took offence at it. The gentleness and love of 
the Gospel came to them in the message of Jesus; 
they took equal offence at it ; justifying in either case 
their conduct by fixing on something in the character 
or lives of each of the two messengers which they 
turned into matter of complaint and accusation ; 
guilty of great unfairness in doing so, exhibiting the 
grossest inconsistency, charginy opposite excesses upon 
John and upon Jesus, saying of the one that he was 
too austere and ascetic, that he had a devil—saying 
of the other that He was too free and social, that He 
was @ gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, the friend of 
publicans and sinners. Had it been any other two of 
Heaven’s chosen messengers that they had to deal with, 
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they might have had less difficulty in fixing on some 
irregularity or eccentricity of conduct out of which to 
fashion the shelter they sought to construct. But that 
even with them they tried this expedient, and ima- 
gined that they had succeeded, only shows to what 
lengths that principle or tendency of our nature will 
go which seeks to mix up the claims of religion with 
the character of its advocates. 

But now the Saviour’s thoughts pass onward from 
the contemplation of that folly and inconsistency 
which a familiar similitude borrowed from the market- 
place may expose, to dwell more profoundly upon the 
conduct of those cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done. In endeavouring to follow and 
fathom from this point onwards the train of our Lord’s 
reflections, as recorded by the Evangelist, we enter a 
region remote and very elevated. ‘‘ Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works, which were done in you, had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes.” ‘¢ And thou, Caper- 
naur, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell: for if the mighty works, which have 
been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day.” Who is He who an- 
nounces so confidently what certain communities 
would have done had they been placed in other cir- 
cumstances than those which they actually occupied, 
and what altered outward destiny would have followed 
the different course pursued? ‘It shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon and for the land of Sodom 
at the day of judgment than for you.” Who is He 
who anticipates the verdicts of eternity, pronouncing 
so confidently upon the greater and the lesser guilt, 
fore-announcing the lighter and the heavier doom ? 

But now before the eye of the man Christ Jesus, 
there spreads out a section of the great mystery that 
hangs over this world’s spiritual history. Here are 
men—these inhabitants of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum—involved in all the greater guilt, incur- 
ring all the heavier doom, in consequence of the pre- 
sence of Jesus in the midst of them. They were men 
—those inhabitants of Sodom, and Tyre, and Sidon, 
who, had they lived in an after-age and enjoyed the 
privileges bestowed upon the others, would have re- 
pented and shared in all the blessings of the heavenly 
kingdom. How many questions, as we stand in front 
of facts like these, press upon our thoughts and rise to 
our trembling lips—questions touching the principles 
and procedure of the Divine government as affecting 
the future and eternal destinies of our race—questions 
We cannot answer, that it pains and perplexes us to 
the uttermost even to entertain? It is in this very 
region that there comes one of the greatest trials 
of our faith. Was there no trial of the like kind for 
the man Christ Jesus, as He, too, stood gazing down 
into these depths? In what way or to what extent 
the human spirit of our Lord Jay open to that burden 
and pressure which a contemplation of the sins and 
sufferings here and hereafter of so many of our fellow- 
creatures brings down upon every thoughtful spirit 
that has any of the tenderness of humanity in it, it is 
not for us to determine, But that He who was 
tempted in all things like as we are did at this time 








feel something of this burden and pressure, seems clear 
from the attitude into which He immediately throws 
himself. ‘¢ At that time ”—when thought was hover- 
ing over this dark and awful region—Jesus lifted up 
his eyes to heaven. Some light has broken in upon 
that darkness from above, drawing his eyes upwards 
to its source. Some voice from above has spoken, 
that comes, as his own came upon the troubled waters 
of the lake, to still the inward agitation of his thoughts, 
** Jesus answered and said, O Father, Lord of hea- 
ven and earth!” Infinitely wise, infinitely merciful, 
infinitely loving Father, thou art Lord of heaven and 
earth, The past has all been ordered—the future 
will be all arranged, by Thee, and in thy character 
and purposes and providence over all as at once the 
Father and the Judge, the solution lies of all that to 
created eyes may seem obscure, ‘I thank thee... 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Why are 
the things that belong to their eternal peace hidden 
from some and revealed to others, hidden from so 
many, revealed to comparatively so few? One beam 
of light falls upon the darkness here, and for it the 
thanks are given. 

It is not an arbitrary distinction, drawn by a 
capricious hand that loves to show its power. The 
fate of Sodom, Tyre, and Sidon was not one that it 
was impossible for them to have evaded, that nothing 
could have turned aside, They might have re- 
pented, and had they repented, the ruin had not 
come. A thick cloud, charged with bolts of ven- 
geance, hung over Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum 
because of their unbelief. All over the land it was 
but one of a family, or two of a city, who had wel- 
comed the Saviour and his message. The right inter- 
pretation of all this was not given by saying that it 
was by a divine decree that had no regard to the cha- 
racter and conduct of each, that the eyes of some 
blinded and the eyes of others opened to the heavenly 
light. It was from the wise and prudent, who thought 
themselves so much wiser or better than others, whose 
pride it was that blinded them, that the Gospel was 
hidden. It was tothe babes, to the humble, the meek, 
the teachable, that it had been revealed. And it is 
not so much for the hiding it from the one as for the 
revealing it to the other that Jesus here gave thanks. 
On two after occasions of his life He had each of the 
two alternatives—the hiding and the revealing, sepa- 
rately and exclusively before Him, and the difference 
of the emotions felt and expressed by Him marked the 
difference of their effects upon his mind and heart. 
Would we know what impression the revealing made, 
let us plant ourselves by his side as the seventy re- 
turn from their brief but successful mission, and tell 
Him of the results ; when without a shadow on his joy, 
He rejoices in spirit, and repeats in words the very 
thanksgiving that He now offered. Would we know 
what impression the hiding made, let us plant ourselves 
beside Him as He beheld the city and wept over it, 
exclaiming ‘‘O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem! if thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes.” 

But is it a full solution of the mystery that those 
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left in darkness have themselves, by their wilfulness, 
and pride, and carnality, created a medium through 
which the heavenly light cannot pass? Why is it, if 
the spirits of all men are equally and absolutely be- 
neath the control of the Creator, that any are suffered 
to remain in such condition? There is no answer to 
such a question, for, take up the great enigma of the 
doings of God and the destinies of man at what end 
you may, approach it from what quarter you please, 
adopt whatever method of solution you may prefer, 
make your way through the difficulties that beset you 
as far aa you can, sooner or later you reach the point 
where explanation fails, and where there is uothing 
left for us but to join with Him who said ‘‘ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

The occasion now before us may have been the first 
in which Jesus was seen and heard in the act of 
prayer. The stopping of the current of his address 
to them by the offering up of a short and solemn 
thanksgiving to his Father in heaven must have 
made a deep impression on the multitude. It was 
singularly fitted to excite wonder and awe, and to lead 
them to inquire what the peculiar relationship was in 
which Jesus stvod to the Great Being whom he so 
addressed. Was it not as one reading their thoughts 
and graciously condescending to unfold so much of the 
mystery of his Sonship to the Father, that Jesus went 
on to say, ** All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 

. an] he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 
The Baptist, in his closing testimony to Jesus, had 
declared, ‘‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand.” Jesus now takes up 
and appropriates this testimony. With special reference, 
we may believe, to the things hidden and revealed of 
which he had been speaking, he says :—All things— 
all those things concerning man’s relationship to God, 
and his condition here and hereafter, have not simply 
been revealed, but been delivered to me,—handed over 
for adjustment, for discovery to, for bestowal upon 
men ; and chiefly that of the true knowledge of God. 
Intimate and complete is the mutual knowledge which 
the Father and the Son have of another, a knowledge in 
kind and in degree incommunicable. It is the Father 
alone who knoweth who the Son is ; the Son alone who 
knoweth who the Father is. ‘* As the Father knoweth 
me,” said Jesus, ‘even so know I the Father. ” * 
Finite may measure finite, like comprehend its like, 
man know what is in man, but here it is infinite 
embracing infinite, the Divine Son and the Divine 
Father compassing and fathoming the Divine Nature, 
and the Divine attributes belonging equally to both. 

And yet there is a knowledge of the Father to 
which man may reach, yet reach only by receiving 
it through the Son. Had we been told simply that 
no man knowe'h the Father but the Son, nor the 
Son but the Father, we should not have known to 
which of the two we were to look for any such ac- 
quaintance with either or both as our finite minds 
ate capable- of attaining ; but when Jesus says no 
man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him, He announces 





* John x. 15. 





himself to us as the sole revealer of the Father ; this 
no small or secondary part of his gracious office, to make 
God clearly known to us as our Father which is ip 
heaven. To some obscure and partial knowledge of 
the Supreme Being as Creator, Upholder, Sovereign, 
Governor, we may attain without help of this revela- 
tion of Him by Christ, but if we would know Him in 
his living personality, know Him as a God not afar off 
but near at hand, know Him in all the richness and 
fulness of his mercy and love, know Him as a 
pitying, forgiving, protecting, providing, comforting, 
reconciled Father, we must get at that knowledge 
through Christ, we must see him as the Son reveals 
Him. No man knoweth thus the Father, but he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him. But who is 
he to whom this revelation of the Father is offered ? 
Let the broad unrestricted invitation with which the 
statement of the Saviour is immediately succeeded 
supply the answer :—‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” This invitation loses half its meaning, taken 
out of the connection in which it was spoken. We 
understand and appreciate the fulness and richness of 
its significance only by looking upon it as grounded 
on and flowing out of what Christ had the moment 
before been saying. At first sight it might seem as if 
there was something like confinement and contraction 
in the preceding utterances of Jesus. He claims all 
things as committed to Him. Otherwise than 
through Him nothing can come to us. He tells us 
that for all true kuowledge of the Father we must be 
indebted exclusively to him. As to our knowing 
and receiving, does this not seem to narrow the 
channel, to present to our eyes a confined contracted 
stream. Yes, it looks so as we gaze upon this chanuel 
and the stream which flows through it as lying outside 
our earth, spanning the mysterious distance between 
it and Heaven ; but watch it as at its nearest end 
this channel touches the earth and spreads out its 
waters on every side, and then see how all narrow- 
ness and contraction disappears. ‘All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father.” But why so deli- 
vered, why put so exclusively into his hand? Simply 
and solely that they might so easily, so freely, so 
fully come unto ours. For us to go elsewhere than to 
Him, to expect that otherwise than through Him we 
are to receive anything, is to resist and repudiate 
this ordinance of the Father. But He has all, He 
holds all as the Treasurer of the Kingdom, the 
Steward of the Divine mercies, the sinner’s divinely 
constituted Trustee and He has all and holds all 
under the condition that there shall be the freest, most 
unrestricted, most gracious dispensing of all the 
treasures committed to his custody, that whoever asks 
shall get, that no needy one shall ever come to Him 
and be sent unrelieved Sway. ‘‘No man knoweth 
the Father but he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.” But does He niggardly withhold that revelation, 
or restrict it to a few? No; wide as the world is, of 
all who seek to know the Father that knowing Him 
they may have peace, so wide is the unlimited invita- 
tion spread. In many a sublime attractive position 
do we see Jesus standing while executing his gracious 
office here on earth—in none loftier or more divine 
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than when placing Himself in the centre of the wide 
circle of humanity, and, looking round upon the mil- 
lions of our race,—labourers to weariness,—with this or 
that other burden pressing them to the earth, with the 
full consciousness of one who has the power to relieve 
all who come, he says :—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Rest,—this is what our inward nature most deeply 
needs ; for everywhere, in every region of it—in our 
intellect, our conscience, our affections, our will—the 
spirit of unrest, like a possessing demon, haunts us 
with its disturbing presence. Then let us see how 
Christ would have us bring these vexed souls of ours 
to Him, that from every such haunted region of it He 
may cast the vexing demon out. 

Our intellect, in its search after God, is in unrest, 
re-echoing the ancient plaint, ‘‘ Oh that I knew where I 
night find him!.. . Behold, I go forward, but He is not 
there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him : on 
the left hand, where He doth work, but I cannot behold 
Him : He hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see Him.” There dawns upon us the sublime 
idea of a Being infinitely wise, and just, and good, 
author of all and orderer of all, but through the clouds 
and darkness with which his guidance and govern- 
ment of this world is so densely swathed we begin to 
lose sight of Him. Looking at Him as revealed alone 
in the ways of his Providence, we get perplexed as 
we look around upon a world in which such oppres- 
sions, wrongs, injustices are done, where might so 
often triumphs over right, where sin and misery so 
fearfully abound, where death comes in to close the 
short-lived, chequered scene of every earthly life. 
Faith begins to lose its footing, now believing and now 
doubting, now all things clear, now all things clouded, 
restlessly we are tossed as on a troubled sea. What we 
want is some firm ground for our faith in God to rest 
on : Jesus Christ supplies that ground in revealivg this 
God to us as our Father, in telling us that such as He, 
Jesus, was, in love and pity and care and help to 
all around him, such is the God and Father of us all 
to the whole human family. In our anxiety to get 
one true clear sight of that Great Being whose doings 


we contemplate with such a mixture of awe and of | 


uncertainty, we are ready with Philip to say :—‘‘ Lord, 


show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” The answer | 


comes from the lips of Jesus, ‘‘ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip ? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
It is a Father of whose love we have the earthly 
image in the love of Christ, who rules the world we 
live in, Can we doubt any longer that wisdom, 
mercy, justice, and love shall direct the whole train 
of the administration of human affairs, the whole 
treatment of each individual of our race. 

There is unrest in the conscience. A wounded con- 
science who can bear? The sense of guilt as it rises 
within the breast who can quench? The dark fore- 
bodings that it generates who can clear away ? They 
tell us our fears are idle ; we try to believe them, and 
put our foot upon those fears to tread them down, 
but they spring up afresh beneath our tread. They 
tell us that God is too merciful—too kind to punish. 
We try to believe them, knowing that God is a thou- 





sandfold milder, more merciful than thought of ours 
can conceive ; but we have only to look within and 
around us upon the sufferings that sin inflicts, and 
the vision of a Divinity that does not, will not punish, 
vanishes like a dream of the night. Where then can 
our conscience-troubled spirits find repose, where but 
in Him who hath taken our sin upon Him, in whom 
there is redemption for us through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of all our sins? If we may go to Christ 
for anything, it is for this forgiveness. If we may 
trust Him in anything, it is in the bestowal of this gift. 
If among the things that have been delivered unto 
Him of the Father, there be one that more clearly 
and conspicuously than another is held out to be taken 
at once from his most gracious hand, it is the pardon, 
the peace, the reconciliation with God, offered to us 
in Him. If we put these aside, or will not take 
them as the fruits of our Loid’s passion, death, and 
righteousness, purchased for us at that great cost to 
Him, gratuitously bestowed on us, then if the higher in- 
stincts of our moral and spiritual nature come in any 
degree to be quickened, what a weary toilsome fruit- 
less task do they set us to execute! These instincts 
tell us that we are the creatures of another’s hand, 
the dependents on another’s bounty, the subjects of 
another's rule, that to Him our first duties are owing, 
that against him our greatest offences have been com- 
mnitted, that to stand well with Him is the first ne- 
cessity of our being. How then shall we remedy the 
evil of our past ingratitude and disobedience, how shall 
we bring things right and keep things right between 
usand God? Oh! if all the anxious thought, and 
weary labours, the prayers, the pains, the self-restraints, 
the self-mortifications, the offerings at all the altars, 
the giving to all the priests, the sacrifices—personal, 
domestic, social, of affections, of property, of life—that 
have been made by mankind to turn away the appre- 





hended wrath of Heaven, and to work themselves into 
something like favour with the powers of the invisible 
world ;—if they could beall brought togetherand heaped 
up in one great mass before us, what a mountain-pile 
of toil and suffering would they exhibit, what a gi- 
gantic monument to the sense of sin, the power of 
conscience in the human heart! With a most mourn- 
| ful eye we look upon that pile as we remember that 
it has been heaped up needlessly and in vain, that all 
| that was wanted was the ceasing on the part of those 
| engaged in it from the effort to establish a righteous- 

ness of their own before God, the ceasing to revert to 
| any such methods to ward off the displeasure or to 


| win the favour of the Most High, the ceasing to 
| repair to such harbours of refuge as churches, altars, 
| priests construct: and the opening simply of the 
ear to the words of Jesus, ‘* Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.”’ 

There is unrest in our affections, Here they fool- 
ishly wander, there they bitterly are checked, at times 
dammed up by manifold obstructions, at times running 
wildly to waste, ever seeking, never finding full 
allowed complacent rest. And why? Because no- 
where here on earth can a being or object be found 
on which we can safely, innocently, abidingly lavish 
the whole wealth of that affection which the heart con- 
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tains. For the right placing, the full outdrawing, 
the perfect and the permanent repose of the heart, 
we want one to love—above us, so that reverence may 
mingle with esteem ; like us, so that closely andfamil- 
iarly we may embrace—one in whom all conceivable 
excellences meet and centre, all that the eye covets 
to admire, that the heart asks to love. We seek for 
such an one in vain till we hear Jesus saying, Come 
unto me, aud J will “give you rest. We go, and all, 
and more than all, we asked for, could think of, we 
find in Him. Grace and truth blended in perfect 
harmony, a beauty undimmed by a single blemish, a 
sympathy constant and entire, a love eternal, un- 
changeable, which nothing can quench, from which 
nothing can separate. Hereat last, and here only, do 
we find one wishing to be loved and worthy to be 
loved with the full devotion of the heart. Restless 
till it lights on Him, with what a warm embrace when 
it finds Him does the heart of faith clasp Jesus to its 
bosom! ‘* What is thy beloved more than another 
beloved ?”—may the watchmen of the city say. The 
answer is at hand: ‘* My beloved is the chief among 
ten thousand, he is altogether lovely. I am my be- 
loved’s, and my beloved is mine—my Lord, my God, 
my Shepherd, Saviour, Kinsman, Brother, Friend.” 
There is unrest in the will. It is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be. It aims at, 
it attempts independence. We would be our own 
masters, we will not have another to reign over us; 
and so, instead of the quiet of a settled order, there is 
confusion aud anarchy within, All, indeed, is not 
left absolutely loose, unreined, unregulated. A yoke 
of some kind we all are born under, or willingly take 
on. Some assume the yoke of a single passion 
of their nature, and if that passion be a strong one, 
such as covetousness, it is not long ere it turns 
the man into aslave, making him a mere beast of 
burden—time for nothing, care for nothing, taste for 
nothing, joy in nothing but in working for it and 
under it. And the more work done for it, the more 
does it impose, its day of labour without any quiet 
evening tide, its week without a Sabbath. Nor does 
it mend the matter much if instead of one there be 
many such yokes about the neck, jostling one another, 
fretting and galling the wearer by the force and va- 
riety of the impulses that drive him in this direction 
and in that. It is to all mankind as bearers of the 
one yoke, or the many, that Jesus says—‘‘ Take up 
my yoke, throw off these others, the yoke of pride, of 
covetousness, of sensuality, of worldliness, of ambi- 
tion, of self-indulgence,—take on that yoke which 
consists in devotedness to me, to duty, in a life 
of self-restraint, in a struggle with all that is evil, a cul- 
tivation of all that is Leautiful, and good, and holy. 
A hard yoke you may think this to be, but believe 
me, my yoke is easy, my burden is light, easier and 
lighter far than those you are groaning under.” 








One great reason why we are unconscious of the 
comparative lightness and easiness of this yoke of the 
Christian discipleship is that we take it on in the 
spirit of fear, and of a selfish mercenary hope, instead 
of with that trust and love and gratitude which are 
the soft wrappings which, laid beneath it, make it so 
easy to be borne. It is as those who have been re- 
deemed to God by Christ’s most precious blood, whose 
sins have been all forgiven them for Jesus’ sake, whose 
peace has been made up with God through him ; it is 
in the spirit of child-like confidence, looking up to 
God as our Father in heaven, and to Himself as having 
ready in his hand for us the grace and strength we 
need, that Jesus would have us take up every duty, 
face every temptation, endure every trial, of the 
Christian life. But if instead of this it be with a 
doubtful mind and a divided heart that we put forth 
the hand to take on the yoke—if we do this, not so 
much to render a return for a great benefit already 
received, as to add to our chance of receiving that 
benefit hereafter—if it be for peace and not from peace, 
for life and not from life that we are working—what is 
this but trying without throwing it off to shift the old 
yoke of self a little, loosen some of its fastenings, and 
by their help try to attach to us the new yoke of Christ? 
Is it any wonder that, encumbered thus, there should 
be little freedom of motion, little capacity for, and 
little enjoyment of, the work of faith and labour of 
love? As ever we desire to know how truly easy the 
yoke of Jesus is, first let us enter into the rest that 
at once and in full measure He gives to all who come 
to Him—the rest of forgiveness, peace, acceptance 
with God. And then, as animated and strengthened 
by the possession and enjoyment of this rest, let us 
assume the yoke, that in the bearing of it we may 
enter into the further rest that there is for us in Hin— 
the rest of a meek and lowly heart, gentle, resigned, 
contented, patient of wrong, submissive under suffer- 
ing, a rest not given at once or in full measure to any ; 
to possess which we must be ready to enter into the 
spirit of those verses of Toplady :— 


‘¢ Fain would I my Lord pursue, 
Be all my Saviour taught ; 
Do as Jesus bade me do, 
And think as Jesus thought. 
But ’tis Thou must change my heart, 
The perfect gift must come from Thee ; 
Meek Redeemer, now impart 
Thine own humility. 


Lord, I cannot, must not rest 
Till I thy mind obtain ; 

Chase presumption from my breast, 
And all thy mildness gain. 

Give me, Lord, thy gentle heart, 
Thy lowly mind my portion be ; 

Meek Redeemer, now impart 
Thine own huniility.” 


Witiram Hanna. 
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A VISIT TO MARIE, A FRENCH HEROINE. 


Jr was a charming afternoon in July when, with 
my friend Madame Sancourt, I walked up one of the 
hills on the border of the Lake of Geneva. We 
walked slowly, not merely because the road was rather 
steep and the atmosphere warm, but also because, 
with almost every fresh step, Nature disclosed new 
beauties to our delighted eyes. It seemed as if the 
Creator had here brought together all the treasures of 
his inexhaustible store to bless and beautify this earth 
of ours. If we desired to admire Nature in the mag- 
nificence of her grandeur we had only to wait for the 
moment when a winding of the path enabled us to 
look through a gap in the mountain range, towards 
the south, where Mont Blanc stood at a distance be- 
fore us, piercing the sky with his snow-clad summit. 
A few steps more and another winding brought us to 
an opening, through which we had a panoramic view 
of the loveliest of valleys, where the evergreen fir 
groves and the flowery meadows, the broad shades of 
the hills, and the picturesque villas basking in the 
afternoon glow, formed as it were a concert of colours, 
which was like music to the eyes. Then again, turn- 
ing to the west, the lake spread itself out before our 
view, its azure crystal contrasting with the everlasting 
verdure of the hill-slopes, and reflecting the numerous 
houses, villas, castles, and churches, which adorn its 
banks, like the fantastic carvings in the frame of some 
majestic mirror. 

Language is too poor fully to express what we 
thought, felt, and enjoyed. Madame Sancourt had 
seen these beauties of Nature perhaps a thousand 
times before, yet she gazed at them as if, like myself; 
she now saw them for the first time. 

‘‘The grass withers and the flowers fade,” she said, 
when at length we turned down a road that led into 
a village in the valley, ‘‘ but the ideas of God which 
they are meant to express are always fresh and new. 
What sublimity of design, what a sense of the good, 
the beautiful, the true, must there be in that Mind in 
which the conceptions of such tableaux arose, and what 
skill and power to compel dead matter thus to realise 
those conceptions ! ” 

Madame Sancourt was a painter, but she was not 
one of those artists who, while admiring the beauty of 
Nature, are blind to the truth which it embodies. 

**To see the work is heaven,” she said; ‘‘ to see 
Him who made it must be the heaven of heavens ! 
Ah!” she added, after a pause; ‘that was a true 
word which the Lord spoke when He said, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ ” 

This was not an expression of the mere sensitive- 
ness common to artists. What I mean is, she 
did not quote that text merely for the sake of the 
beauty or sublimity of the thought it conveyed. It 
was the expression of a grave truth which had en- 
grossed all her thoughts, feelings, and desires. To 
witness a pure heart, cleansed through faith in Christ, 
was a greater enjoyment to her than even the sight of 
the most charming landscape or the grandest master- 
piece of art. 

I1.—53. 
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We were on our way to partuke of such an enjoy- 
ment now. We were going to visit blind Marie, an 
old woman, who lived in the village at the bottom of 
the hill. This, however, was not Madame Sancourt’s 
first visit, She had known Marie for years, and, 
weather permitting, she used to spend a few hours 
with her every Friday afternoon, to read to her and 
to comfort her in her affliction. And she never came 
with empty hands either, as witness the little basket 
which she this time allowed me to carry, and which 
contained a sweet-smelling mnosegay, a dozen of 
new-laid eggs, and some of the choicest fruits of 
her garden. What the basket contained in winter 
time I cannot tell; but love is exhaustless in its 
contrivances ; if always knows the secret of turning 
water into wine, and gathering roses in a desert. 

We entered a neat-looking cottage at the entrance 
of the village. The door was opened by an old woman, 
who had a wooden leg. I have seldom seen such an 
ugly face, but, at the same time, I never saw a face 
the ugliness of which was so perfectly subdued and 
overcome by the expression of kind cordial love, 
which expressed itself through each one of those 
irregular features. Good old Jeannette! I always 
remember her with pleasure. She was a dear ugly 
creature. 

** Ah, you have come at last!” she exclaimed, with 
delight. ‘‘I say, madame, it is, indeed, too bad to 
keep us hanging so long between hope and fear. You 
know when the clock strikes four, and you have not 
made your appearance, we get very anxious about you. 
But it is all right now, and I hope you will stay long 
this time.” 

The loquacious woman hobbled away through a 
passage, which led into a little garden. A venerable- 
looking blind woman, apparently of about sixty-five, 
was sitting on a rustic seat, busily engaged in kuitting. 
Nor was she by any means what you would call a 
beautiful old woman. It was evident from the cast 
of her features that, by birth, she must have belonged 
to the poorer class of society. But there was 
an uncommonly sweet expression noticeable in her 
weather-beaten face, a solemn calmness, which seemed 
to have been acquired through many a hard inward 
struggle. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you have come!” she said, as 
Madame Sancourt impressed a hearty kiss upon her 
cheek, ‘I have got a letter from Hadschi, which 
you must read. It is such a good letter.” 

“From Hadschi!” Madame Sancourt exclaimed 
joyfully. ‘*And how is she? Is she doing well?” 

‘‘Excellently. But you will learn all about her 
from her letter? And whom have you brought with 
you?” . 

‘¢A friend from England, who upon hearine of 
your love to Jesus, was desirous of making your 
acquaintance.” 

I took Marie’s hand, and she responded with a 
cordial pressure. Jeannette now brought chairs for 
us, and Marie said,— 
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‘¢ Friends from England are always welcome. It 
was through an English child of God that I was 
brought to the Saviour. But that happened more 
than thirty years ago, and she is in heaven now; at 
least, I think she must be, for I have never got | 
any intelligence from her or about her for twenty-five 
years.” 

‘¢ Were you in England at that time ?” I asked. 

‘* No, I never was in England,” answered she with | 
a smile; *‘ though I often wondered that I never got | 
there, for I have been wandering about a great deal | 
since that conversation with Louisa Munro, which I | 
shall never forget as long as I live.” 

‘¢Our dear Marie has gone through many a strange 
experience in her lifetime,” sail Madame Sancourt, 


Turkish woman too! 
shame.” 

**She does, indeed,” said Marie; ‘‘and so do the 
Turks in many respects. They are commonly cried down 
and spoken of as fanatics, but their fanaticism is owing 
to their religion, not to their character. They are on 
the whole a noble, honest, serious people ; that which 
they acknowledge as truth and religion is everything 
to them. Theirs is not that light-minded flippant spirit, 
so common, alas! to our nation, which has no scruple 
in trifling with the highest and most serious concerns 
of mankind. Whatever the Turks may be, scoffers 
they are not, They may err in religion, and in their 
error commit great sins ; but it is only because they 
throw heart and soul into what they believe to be 


She puts many a Christian to 


gently laying her hand upon that of her blind friend ; | agreeable to God, and conducive to securing their 


‘‘and she will gladly tell you something about the | future happiness. 
| people, and if once their faith is directed to the right 


Lord’s dealings with her ; will you not, dear ?” 

“‘Of course, of course,” was the ready answer ; | 
‘*but we must first read Hadschi’s letter. I long to 
hear it read again, especially as there are some ex- | 
pressions in it which Jeannette could not well make 
out.” 

Jeannette, who had in the meantime emptied 
Madame Sancourt’s basket in the kitchen and placed 
the fragrant nosegay in a glass vase, now took her 
seat beside us. 

‘¢ Why,” she said very merrily, in reference to 
Marie’s last remark, *‘ I venture to say I have learnt 
to read my good French language perfectly, but 
Hadschi scribbles down names which only Turks and 
Moors could pronounce. That isn’t a language for 
Christian people.” 

*¢ But who is Hadschi ?” I asked. 

‘© A dear Christian sister at Algiers,” said Madame 
Sancourt, “whom the Lord converted from Moham- 
medanism to the love of Christ, through the instru- 
mentality of our Marie.” 

**T will tell you about her by-and-by,” Marie 
said ; *‘and you will love her when you know her 
story.” 





The letter was then read. As to style and lan- | 


guage, it certainly was a curious document, and I 
could not wonder at good Jeannette not having been 
able to decipher every word, for there were many 
expressions which, but for Marie’s explanations, would 
have been perfectly unintelligible to me. The spirit 
and purport of the letter, on the other hand, were 
most excellent and edifying. The writer of it was evi- 
dently a true ehild of God, overflowing with the love 
of Jesus, through whom she had found forgiveness 
of all her sins, and in whom she rejoiced as the only 
and sure foundation of her hope and peace for time 
and for eternity. It seemed to me from her letter as 
if she were engaged as a nurse in some hospital. She 
wrote with great joy of three or four Mussulmans 
whom she had been the means, in God’s hand, of 
leading to Jesus before their death, But it appeared 
that she had to suffer a great deal of annoyance and 
opposition both from the Mohammedans and the 
Roman Catholic priests, because her Gospel work 
was making much progress among the people of the 
district in which she laboured. 





** What power of faith!” I said; “and that ina 


They are a thoroughly believing 


object, you will find them prepared to sacrifice them- 


| selves body and soul for the spread of the knowledge 


of it. Such, at least, is my dear beloved Hadschi, 
I never met with a more determined and dangerous 
opponent so long as she believed that I was an enemy 
of God. But no sooner did she see her mistake, and 
learn the truth as it is in Jesus, than she became the 
most devoted friend and the stanchest ally I ever had 
in my struggle for the Cross against the Crescent. 

‘And how did that remarkable change come 
about ?” I asked. 

‘¢ We were together in the service——” 

‘¢ Permit me to interrupt you,” Madame Sancourt 
interposed. ‘* Would it give you too much trouble 
to tell the story of your life to my friend? It will 
enable him the better to understand how you became 
acquainted with Hadschi.” 

** But you have heard it so often,” answered Marie ; 
*¢T am afraid it will be rather tedious to you.” 

“ And if you should tell it for the thousandth time,” 
cried Jeannette, “I am assured madame would listen 
with the same pleasure as if she were hearing it for 
the first time. It is just like a Bible story, showing 
that Jesus knows how to make his enemies his friends, 
and how He works in the soul of a poor lost sinner.” 

*‘ Well, then,” said Marie, “to begin at the be- 
ginning :—*‘I was born of Roman Catholic parents 
at a village near Marseilles, and trained up for kitchen 
work, as my father kept an inn, where many people 
used todine. I was thus perfectly instructed in the art 
of preparing food for the body ; but of the food that 
nourishes the soul I kuew next to nothing. I could 
read and write well, but that there was such a book 
as the Word of God I knew not. I used to go to 
mass every Sunday, but what it really meant I could 
not tell. I said my prayers to the image of Mary, 
but who Mary was I did not care to know, and 
nobody sought to tell me. I was a careless, merry- 
hearted pleasure-loving girl, though from an innate 
sense of respectability and decency I always kept clear 
of disorderly conduct, Adversities deprived my father 
of the means of subsistence, and brought him to the 
grave. As my mother had died a few years pre- 
viously, I was left alone in the world at the age of 
eighteen. I went to Marseilles, and got a situation as 


cook in a gentleman’s house. 
— 
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«¢My master was a Greek, who carried on an ex- 
tensive shipping trade with the Levant. His wife, I 
believe, was a Jewess. But, indeed, whether either of 
them had any religion at all I cannot tell, for I never saw 
them go to church or chapel, nor engage in prayer. My 
fellow-servants were stanch Catholics, but just as ig- 
norant as I was. Our mistress permitted us to attend 
worship regularly, but as I had often to cook a sump- 
tuous dinner for a numerous compauy on Sunday, I 
frequently stayed away from church, and at length left 
off church-going altogether. I did so with the less 
scruple because I observed that my fellow-servants did 
not become a bit wiser or better for all their church- 
going and paternosters. Some of them were very bad 
characters indeed, and these were exactly the most 
bigoted of the lot. I considered myself far superior 
to them as to virtue and honesty, and since I did not 
find that I became less virtuous and honest by leaving 
off church-going and praying, I saw no reason to re- 
sume those habits which I now looked upon as quite 
useless. 

‘Still, I did not feel quite at ease with what I called 
my ‘common-sense religion.’ Often when alone in 
my bedroom I would look up to the stars that glittered 
in the sky above me, and think ; ‘ The people who in- 
habit those beautiful worlds must be very happy, and 
a great deal better than any of us. I wonder whether 
I shall go there after my death? But no,’ I would 
often add, with a sigh, ‘I am not good enough for 
that.’ Notwithstanding my high opinion of my virtue 
and honesty, I could not help feeling that there was 
something wrong with me. I believed that there was a 
God who made all things, and I could not deny but | 
that it was right to worship Him and to pray to Him. | 
Sometimes this thought would so haunt me that, in a 
sort of frenzy, I took to mumbling a hundred Pater 
nosters in rapid succession, till I would fall asleep on 
my pillow. The next morning I would feel ashamed 
of this, but still, I thought, it could do no harm at 
any rate. 

“Though I had the use of both my eyes in those 
days, yet I groped about in greater darkness than 
surrounds me now. But it pleased the Lord to permit | 
a ray of light to pierce the darkness. Owing to his | 
extensive mercantile connections, my master frequently 
entertained guests from foreign countries. An English 
family, who were on their way to Malta, came to the 
house and stayed with us for several days. The lady’s 
maid, a girl of my own age, of the name of Louisa 
Munro, slept in my room. She spoke French very well, 
as she had lived for three years in Paris with the family. 
I observed that she knelt down and prayed before going 
to bed, and that she did the same in the morning before 
leaving her room. What struck me most, however, 
was her not crossing herself. I wondered what strange 
religion hers could be. I noticed a little book in 
which she read a page after her prayer. She left it 
on the mantel-piece one day, and no sooner had she 
left the room than I took a glance at it. It was 
written in English, so I could make nothing of it. 
But my curiosity was greatly excited, and the next 
evening when I saw her again read and pray, I asked 
her what book it was. She answered that it was a 





New Testament, and when I appeared not to know 


= 


what that meant, she explained by saying that it was 
the Word of God, from which we could learn the way 
of salvation. Then, unlocking her box, she produced 
a French copy, and made me a present of it. 

‘**This was my first acquaintance with the Bible. As 
soon as I found a moment’s leisure, I took to reading 
a few pages, in which I met with a great many things 
I did not understand. And no wonder ; for I did 
with this book just as I used to do with tho novels : I 
turned up the last leaves first, to ascertain whether all 
ended beautifully. So I got quite confused in the 
visions of the Apocalypse, and becoming tired of them 
soon, I laid the book aside with a feeling of dis- 
appointment, I thought it was a book full of fables, 
and wondered how such a sensible girl as Louisa could 
say that it taught us the way of salvation. 

**T often thought of this afterwards. Undoubtedly, 
the distribution of the Bible cannot be too strongly 
recommended and promoted, but I believe that, as in 
every good work, so also in this, zeal should be guided 
by wisdom. The distribution of the Bible among 
totally ignorant people should as much as possible be 
combined with some instructive remarks about the 
manner in which this book ought to be read, and 
about its contents. Had Louisa left our house 
that same day, I believe her having given me the New 
Testament would have produced an effect upon me 
quite contrary to what she meant to produce, 

** Fortunately she remained long enough to put me 
in the right way. She showed me in a kind way that 
the folly did not lie in the book, but with myself, in- 
asmuch as it was always a foolish thing to read the 
last pages of a book first. She then gave me a simple 
but very clear and distinct summary of the life of 
Christ and the foundation of the first churches, inter- 
spersing her tale now and then with a passage from 
the Gospels or the Acts. I was so deeply interested 
in all I heard that we continued this conversation till 
day-break. 

66 We must go to hed,’ she said at last, ‘and try 
to get a little bit of sleep for a couple of hours or so. 
But try to go to sleep with the sweet thought that 
Jesus loves you, that He died for you, that He de- 
sires to save you from your sins and from this wicked 
world,’ 

*¢ All this made a deep impression upon me. Louisa 
prayed with me the next morning, and entreated me 
to give myself up as a lost but believing sinner to the 
only Redeemer. Her words were greatly blessed to 
my heart. When she ieft for Malta we parted as 
sisters in Jesus. 

‘‘ We kept up aconstant correspondence after her 
departure. My life with my fellow-servants now 
became very unpleasant. The more I learnt of the 
Gospel and the more Christ became precious to me, 
the more I loathed the worldly-minded, gay, and often 
blasphemous conversation in the kitchen. I tried to 
open the eyes of my fellow-servants to the awful con- 
sequences to their souls which their way of thinking 
and living could not fail to have, and to lead them 
to Christ ; but their furious enmity against the word 
of God soon compelled me to hold my peace. I now 
became an object of hatred and derision, and at length 
I resolved to look out for another situation, Louisa 
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wrote me to come to Malta, as she knew a good place 
for me in an English family who wanted a French 
cook, ‘No offer could have been more acceptable than 
this, as it opened up to me the prospect of seeing my 
good friend again. 

** Alas! I was too sanguine in my hopes. I never 
saw her again ; but our joy will be all the greater 
when we meet in heaven. The ship in which I took 
passage for Malta was not one of the regular packet- 
boats, but a small merchant-vessel, the captain of 
which was an acquaintance of mine, who offered me 
a free passage. Bad weather, which continued for 
two days, and at length increased to a furious tempest, 
drove us altogether out of our course towards the 
coast of Barbary. A thousand times I was in despair 
of my life, and my faith in Christ, which had but so 
recently sprung up in my heart, was severely tested. 
By the grace of God it came out only the more strength- 
ened and confirmed. I now knew from experience 
that Jesus, and Jesus alone, is sufficient to enable one 
to look death in the face, not only without fear, but 
with joy. 

** No sooner had the storm subsided, and prepara- 
tions begun to be made to regain our lost course, than 
we found that we had only escaped one danger to fall 
into another which was not less fearful. A pirate ship 
made upto us. The resistance of our crew, gallant as 
it was, proved in vain. Our captain was killed. With 
the mate and the sailors, who were most of them 
wounded, I was transferred to the pirate ship, and 
the next day I was sold as aslave at a place some 
twenty miles from Algiers, 

‘* Picture to yourself my condition. If ever it was 
a great mercy that I knew in whom I believed, 
it was so now. Had this calamity befallen me a few 
months earlier, I am assured I should have made away 
with myself. I now encouraged myself in my God, 
who was my true Master, since He had bought me 
with a much more precious price than silver and gold. 
I knew that my soul was in his hand, and that men 
would have no greater power over my body than He 
would allow. 

**My master was a wealthy Turk, and a great 
landed proprietor. He was more humane than I had 
ever believed a Turkish despot could be. With a gang 
of slaves I was sent into the fields, and the work 
which I had to do in the heat of the burning sun was 
very hard upon me. I was several times beaten, 
because the oyerseer thought I was lazy ; but when 
our master, who now and then inspected us, ob- 
served my rather delicate constitution, I was trans- 
ferred to his pleasure-garden. There was nothing but 
light, and indeed agreeable work, in store for me here. 
I had to water the flower-beds, to clean the paths, to 
bind up the shrubs, and to attend the chief gardener’s 
only child, a nice-looking girl about my own age, 
of the name of Hadschi. She was an intelligent, 
brisk, lively person, whose dark shining eyes seemed 
to throw out fire when she was animated. She was | 
very easily irritated, and would often burst out in 
rage, especially when contradicted, for her imperious- 
ness knew no limits. But she was also easily calmed 


| was noble, amiable, and true. I was so attached to 





down by meek submission, and if spoken to in a 
gentle way, she would always acknowledge her fault, | 


In short, she was a hot-tempered but thoroughly 
honest creature. 

**The Lord enabled me to behave myself so as to 
gain the affection and confidence of my youug mistress, 
As we lived at a considerable distance from the town, 
we were seldom visited by strangers. Hadschi had thus 
no friend, and scarcely enjoyed any conversation. She 
felt very lonely, and looked eagerly for a heart into 
which she might pour out her own. At first she took 
little notice of me, since she could not understand me, 
nor [her ; but gradually I learnt to speak Arabic, which 
was the general language of the country, and after 
two years I was able to express myself as fluently 
in that tongue as in my own, The more I was able 
to understand Hadschi’s thoughts and to communicate 
mine to her, the greater was the pleasure she took in 
my company. She was quite delighted to hear me 
speak about France, the customs and manners of our 
people, and the strange things which we had invented 
to make life comfortable. She at length became so 
attached to me that she asked her father to allow 
me to be always with her, and so I was raised to 
the rank of her confidential friend, from whom she 
had no secret, and from whom she withheld no benefit 
which it was in her power to bestow. 

** Hitherto I had always avoided speaking to her 
about religious matters. My conscience would often 
remonstrate with me on account of this ; but I lacked 
courage to broach the subject. I knew that she was 
a fanatical Islamite. I had been so fortunate as to | 
keep my New Testament concealed from the eyes 
of the pirates, and during my trials this precious 
book was my faithful consoler. Now that I was in 
comparatively prosperous circumstances, it often be- 
came my reprover. When I read such sayings of 
the Lord as, ‘ Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him shall I also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven,’ my heart would tremble within me; but 
other texts, such as ‘Do not cast your pearls before 
swine,’ or, ‘Be wise as serpents,” would again tran- 
quillise my disturbed mind. Still, that tranquillity 
seldom lasted long. Hadschi often spoke of the 
Koran, from which she would recite such portions as her 
religion made it imperative upon her to know by heart. 
She would also three times a day prostrate herself 
and exclaim, ‘God is great, and Mohammed is his 
prophet!’ I witnessed all this in silence; but a 
voice within me would whisper: ‘ Why do you allow 
that poor erring soul to continue in a way which 
you know to be a way of perdition? Why do you 
not maintain the honour of the true Saviour with 
the same faithfulness with which she exalts the false 
prophet ?” 

‘‘These accusations of my conscience many a night 
robbed me of my slegp. I loved Hadschi indeed. 
I had never loved any one as I loved her; she was 
so kind, so teuder-hearted to me, She allowed me to 
read her very heart so freely; and, save the errors 
and absurdities of Islam, all I read in that heart 


her that I felt I could have allowed myself to be 
burned to save her life. Yet—what a strange mixture 
of contradictions is the human heart !-—to save her 
soul from everlasting perdition I had no courage. 
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Not because I dreaded the serious, perhaps fatal, 
consequences which my efforts might bring on 
myself, when it became known that I, an impu- 
dent slave, a Christian dog, had tried to make her 
an apostate to the only true religion; but because 
I felt almost assured that my attempts would not only 
be in vain, but render her still more fanatical than 
she was, deprive me for ever of her friendship, and 
ruin me for life, without anything being gained by it. 
InJeed, what I dreaded most of all was the depth of 
misery into which I should be sure to plunge her 
loving heart, when, through what she would regard as 
imprudent proselytism, I should have robbed her of 
the best and only friend she possessed in this world. 

‘¢¢ But,’ my conscience would interpose, ‘ is it right 
to love her more than Jesus? Has Jesus not a right 
toclaim her? Is it trwe love towards her that bids 
you keep her separated from Jesus, when He has 
perhaps brought you hither for the express purpose 
that you should lead that lost sheep to the only good 
Shepherd ?” 

“‘This fearful struggle made me perfectly miserable. 
It told upon my health so much that I drooped 
visibly. My pale cheeks and emaciated form did not 
escape Hadschi’s notice. She anxiously inquired into 
the cause of it, but I gave her evasive answers. She 
remonstrated with me on account of my reserve, and 
sometimes she even besought me with tears to open 
my heart to her. It was touching to see how she 
exhausted all her wit to guess the reason of my grief. 

Was it because I mourned over my absence from 
my own country and friends? Was it because I 
regretted the loss of my liberty ? Wasit because I was 
separated from a young man to whom she supposed I 
might be betrothed ? She promised me everything that 
was in her power if I would tell her. Sometimes, 
too, she burst into anger, and commanded me to divulge 
the secret. But then, when she saw how she fright- 
ened me, she would give way to tears, and fall on my 
neck and sob. 

** At length my conscience became too powerful for 
me. Now that Hadschi herself besought and bade me 
tell her what was in my heart, my cowardice and 
unfaithfulness became the more contemptible in my 
owneyes. I well remember one sleepless night that I 
passed. In the morning I came to a firm resolution. 
Ientreated my God to make me faithful, even unto 
death. Peace then re-entered my long-disturbed soul : 
I was prepared to drink the bitter cup. 

*°¢ My dearly beloved friend,’ I said to Hadschi, 
when the next day she again insisted upon my reveal- 
ing my secret, ‘ permit me to tell you a story of what 
happened in my own country many years ago. Once 
there was a prince in the land of the Franks who 
became seriously ill. His physicians were called, and 
they prepared a draught which he was to take three 
times a day, Now the prince had a servant who loved 
him tenderly ; this servant was in possession of a very 
old book of prescriptions, which a holy man had at 
one time given to one of his ancestors. The remedies 
which this wonderful book prescribed against all possi- 
ble diseases, even those which were deemed incurable, 
had always and in all cases proved perfectly effective. 
The servant also knew that the prince’s physicians 











were not well instructed men, that in their ignorance 
they had mixed poisonous herbs with the ingredients 
of the compound, and that, consequently, the draughts 
which they had prescribed for the prince would only 
make him die a slower and crueller death. On the 
other hand he knew also that he only needed to pre- 
pare the remedy which his book prescribed to cure 
his beloved master at once, provided that he could be 
persuaded to take it. Yet, in spite of all this, he did 
not prepare the remedy, neither did he speak a word 
about it to the poor patient.’ 

‘* Here I stopped. 

**¢ For shame, the traitor!’ exclaimed Hadschi. 
‘I hope they bastinadoed him till he died.’ 

“Don’t be too rash,’ I said. ‘The poor servant 
was in a fearful state. He knew that the prince put 
perfect confidence in his physicians, and regarded 
every one who spoke a word against them as slan- 
derers. At the same time he was almost assured that 
the prince would not only refuse to take the remedy 
which he could have prepared, but would suspect him 
as a poisoner, cast him into prison, and order him to 
be strangled. Now what was the poor man to do?’ 

‘¢ Hadschi was silent. ‘A dreadful condition,’ she 
said at last with a sigh. ‘I really don’t know. And 
what did he do?’ 

**¢ He at length overcame his fear,’ I answered, in 
a serious voice; ‘he spoke out his mind to the 
prince, come what might. The prince, after some 
hesitation, believed him ; took the remedy, and was 
cured,’ 

** Glorious !’ exclaimed she, clapping her hands 
with delight. ‘And what reward did the good man 
receive ? Did the prince make him his chief phy- 
sician ?’ 

‘©¢ No doubt he would have done so,’ I replied, 
* but——’ ; 

<¢¢ Bat?? 

*¢¢The enraged physicians made a conspiracy, and 
poisoned both the prince and he who had saved him,’ 

*¢ © Horrible !’ exclaimed Hadschi, rising and pacing 
up and down the verandah in which we were sitting. 
‘And is it a true story ?’ asked she, with child-like 
curiosity. ‘ Has it really happened ?’ 

*** Well, I cannot tell whether it ever has hap- 
pened,’ I answered, with a hesitating voice, ‘but it 
may happen still.’ 

“¢Qh, it is a riddle!’ cried she, joyfully ; ‘let me 
try to guess it !’—and, the better to concentrate her 
thoughts upon it, she screened her dark sparkling 
eyes with her fan. 

‘© ¢ You will never find it out,’ I said, gently pulling 
down the fan, and looking her tenderly in the face, 
‘Let me at once tell you the application: IT am 
that poor servant,’ 

*¢* You ?’ asked she, with a voice of astonishment, 
‘ And who is the prince ?’ 

“¢Tt is you, my dear Hadschi.’ 

*¢ ¢ But I am not ill,’ replied she. 

‘¢¢ Not as to the body, thanks be to Allah, but I 
believe your soul is in great danger. Oh, do forgive 
me my boldness, my own dear friend and mistress, 
but [ am only obeying your own behests, and fulfil- 
ling your own entreaties, It is this which has of late 
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made my soul sad, taken the sleep from my eyelids, 
undermined my health, and made me miserable day 
and night.’ ; 

“ ¢ For Heaven’s sake what is it?’ cried she, in a 
voice of fearful emotion. ‘Is there a conspiracy 
against me? Are there people who will kill me?’ 

*‘ This turn of thought was not unnatural. Owing 
to her hot temper she had made many enemies 
among her slaves, and she knew that some of them 
hated her. 

*¢ Don’t be alarmed,’ I said, ‘ nothing of the kind 
is the case as far I know; I told you that I did not 
believe your body but your soul was in danger.’ 

*¢¢ What then do you mean ?’ asked she, resuming 
her usual calmness. Do speak out your mind, dear 
Morja.’ 


**¢ Permit me to put one question to you,’ I said, in | 
‘Are you certain that Mohammed is | 


a grave voice. 
able to save you ?’ 

** When this question passed my lips, it was as 
though an electric shock had gone through her frame. 


An expression of terror fell like a dark veil upon her | 


face ; with a shriek, the piercing, terrifying sound of 
which I shall never forget, she started up from her 
seat, and running away as quick as her feet could 


carry her, she fled from me as she would have fled | 


from a serpent. 

**T did not see her again that day, nor did I see her 
for three subsequent days, during which, by her 
strict orders, I was confined to my room. Nobody in 
the house marvelled at this. It was a common thing 
to see her, in a moment of passion, order a slave to be 
thrown into prison. It was much more a matter for 


wonder to the household that I had continued so long | 
without imprisonment, and how it was that I was not | 


cast into the common dungeon, but permitted to 
remain in my room. 
**On the morning of the fourth day I was ordered to 


come to her divan, She looked sad and severe. I | 


noticed that her eyes were red with weeping. 
** © Morja,’ said she to me, without beckoning me to 


sit down next to her, as 1 had been always used to do, | 
‘do you know that you have forfeited your life by | 
speaking of the Great Prophet to me in the way you | 


did ?? 

“¢T know.’ 

‘*¢ Tears filled her eyes, 

‘** How could you do such a thing?’ said she. 
‘What evil have I done to you that you thus insult 
me }’ - 

“¢ Evil?’ I replied, bursting into tears ; ‘evil, my 
beloved mistress! No evil at all, you never did me 


anything but good. But you remember my parable ? | 


Why did the servant speak to the prince against the 
draught which his physicians had administered to 
him ?’ 

** There was a pause. 

*¢¢ You consider our prophet a false one?’ she 
said in a pensive tone. ‘I know the Christian dogs 
call him the false prophet.’ 

**¢ Permit me to ask you one question.’ 

** Ask, then.’ 

* «How do you know he is a true one ?’ 

“* * By Allah! should I not know that? The priests 


of God, our Imans, have taught us and our fathers 
from the beginning of the Hegira, And did not the 
great prophet, blessed be his name! receive the Koran 
from the hands of the Angel Gabriel himself?” 

‘** May I venture again to ask a question, my 
beloved mistress ?’ 

*¢¢ You may.’ 

**¢ How do you know that your priests are well 
| instructed ? Perhaps they are like ignorant physi- 
| cians who take poisonous herbs for wholesome meii- 
| cine. As to the Koran, it contains many truths, but 
| also many untruths, If my beloved mistress knew 
the story of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, she would 
| herself see that Mohammed cannot be God’s prophet, 
| nor make one eternally happy.’ 
|  ¢*While I was saying this, I trembled all over, for 
I expected an outburst of anger such as would crush 
me. To my great surprise she remained calm, and after 
a pause, she said :— 

“¢¢ What is that story of Jesus Christ? Is it beau- 
| tiful? Is it a true story ?’ 

*¢¢ Tt is as beautiful as it is true.’ 

*‘She beckoned to me to take my seat next to 
| her, and bade me tell her the story of the Gospel. I 
| began with the birth of our Saviour and the miracu- 
lous events by which it was attended. She listened 
with the greatest attention. She appeared deeply 
struck with the unsophisticated simplicity as well as 
with the divine sublimity of the sacred narrative. She 
put so many questions to me that we did not proceed 
farther that morning than the murder of the innocents 
at Bethlehem. But in the afternoon she sent for me 
again. She was too anxious to hear the continuation 
of the story to be able to bear my absence any longer. 

|  §*T should weary you were I to give you an account 
| of the conversations which from that day took place 
| between Hadschi and myself about the history of our 
beloved Saviour. Indeed, we scarcely spoke about any- 
thing else from morning till night. The more she 








| became acquainted with the person of Jesus, with the 
| words which He spoke, with the great deeds which 
He performed, with his unspeakable love and tender 
mercy towards the lost sinner, with his holy indigna- 
tion against the hypocrite, the more she became 
| lost in admiration, and the more she desired me to 
| speak of Him. But when I thereupon told her about 
| his crucifixion, his death, and his resurreetion, and 

explained to her why He died, showing her that He 
| died for our sins, and also for her sins, and that with- 
| out his blood there was no remission of sins nor sal- 
| vation possible, a terrible struggle rose in her heart, 
and she burst into such a violent passion that she 
again confined me in my room, and refused to see me 
for many days. I could not think but that all my 
hopes concerning her egnversion were now gone, and 
| that my doom was sealed. I cast myself at the feet 
of the Saviour, and prayed for her and for myself, 
for I now expected nothing short of being soon thrown 
into prison or strangled. 

“‘ Nor was this fear unfounded. I learnt at a later 
period that the conversation which took place between 
Hadschi and myself about the Christian religion had 
been overheard by one of the slaves who hated me, 
and was envious of the favours which I enjoyed. She 
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reported what she had heard to Hadschi’s father, who 
sharply examined his daughter upon the matter. 
Hadsehi’s faith in Islam was even at that time much 
shaken, but she knew that nothing would be in store 
either for her or for me short of a cruel death if her 
father should discover even the slightest hint of what 
was going on in her heart ; she therefore told him that 
she had only entered upon religious topics with me, to 
convert me to Mechammedanism, Her father doggedly 
replied that this was not at all her business ; that a 
dozen lashes on the sole of the foot were a far more 
effective means to convert a Christian dog than a 
thousand discourses, and that as soon as a priest 
should make his appearance, he would send him up 
to me. I need not tell you what would have been 
my lot if that plan had been carried out. 
Iman leaves to his victim no other alternative but to 
submit or to die. 
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which she uttered in her wanderings that of Jesus and 


| mine occurred the most frequently. 


**T shall not try to express to you the delight with 


| which she recognised me after the crisis had passed. 


A fanatical | 


“But Providence prevented Hadschi’s father from | 


carrying out his plan. 
to break the deadening monotony of my solitude 
by humming a hymn in a scarcely audible voice, I 
heard the report of guns at a distance. I had as 
early as daybreak observed that an unusual noise 
and bustle were going on in the grounds. 


morning, however, all had become quiet. I now 


One day, while I was trying | 


She recovered after a few weeks, and, what is more, 
she rose from her sick bed to a new life in Jesus 
Christ her Saviour. I had no difficulty in prevailing 
upon the governor to appoint her as my assistant in 
the hospital, Nor could I have desired a better one, 
for she soon showed a talent for nursing which I have 
never seen surpassed. 

**The three years we spent together at Algiers I 
shall never forget. The Spirit of God had entirely 
broken down her former pride, softened her impetuous 
temper, and made her another Mary, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus. In the midst of infidelity and supersti- 
tion, we two formed a church by ourselves, 

‘*Then came the sad time of parting. Our efforis, 
however cautious, to lead our patients to Jesus, ex- 
cited the suspicion at once of the Roman Catholic and 
Mohammedan priests, Very likely we should have 


' been dismissed some day, had not the hospital, being 


| only a temporary one, been broken up. 


I was given 


_ to understand that I should please the governor by 


During the | 


heard distinctly that a fight was going on. ‘The | 


sounds came nearer and nearer. Suddenly I heard 
the noise of horses approaching at full speed. They 
came close to my window, and picture to yourself my 
transport when the cries; ‘Vive la France! Vive 
le Roi!’ sounded in my ears. My window was only 
shut in with Venetian blinds. I forced them open, 
and saw the well-known uniform of our hussars. I 
stretched out my arms towards them. ‘ Amis!’ I 
cried, ‘aw secours /? I then swooned. 

‘*T shall not detain you by a detailed description of 
the great change which now took place in my con- 
dition. Our army had taken Algiers, and was en- 
gaged in subduing its environs. My master, and 
Hadschi’s father, with nearly all the male population 
of the place, were killed in the fight. The females 
were taken prisoners, and conveyed to Algiers. The 
captain of the hussars, on learning that I was a French 
woman whom he had been the means of rescuing 
from slavery, received me with an expression of joy 
which could not have been greater had I been his 
own child. He placed me in one of my late master’s 
carriages, and had me escorted to the town by a 
company of hussars, The commander of the town 
received me kindly, and left it optional to me either 


quitting the colony. This was a hint clear enough to 
make me resolve to go to Marseilles. Hadschi, though 
perfectly at liberty to go where she chose, yet resolved 
to stay in her native country. What would have been 


| the use of her going with me to a country the language 


to return to Marseilles with one of the Government 


ships, or to take charge of the female ward of the hos- 
pital, where there were many Mohammedan patients. 
I chose the latter. I need not tell you that my hope 
to find out Hadschi, and to be a comfort to her in her 
affliction, contributed not a little to helping me to 
this decision. 

*‘T had not much trouble in finding her out. She 
was one of the patients. Her fearful mental struggles 
during the last few weeks, and the subsequent events, 
by which she was made at once an orphan and a 
prisoner, had told too much upon her system. I 
found her in the delirium of fever. Among the names 


of which she could not speak? Besides, she was 
convinced she could labour better for the Lord 
among her own people than among us, She joined 
the troops which were going to fight Abd-el-Kader 
in the mountains of Morocco. The military surgeon 
gladly accepted her offer to serve as a nurse in the 
infirmary. After some years she was the means 
of converting a young French nobleman, who was 
a patient under her treatment. He married her, 
and for her sake settled in Algiers as a private 
gentleman. Here she founded a little hospital for 
Mohammedans, of which she took the management, her 
husband paying all the expenses. It is to that good 
work of hers that the letter refers which Madame 
Sancourt was so kind as to read to us. 

“To return to my own biography. As I had earned 
a little money at Algiers, I resolved to try to earn my 
livelihood by keeping an infant school. I hired a 
small house at Marseilles, in the neighbourhood of the 
Faubourg de Bayle, and soon had my little school- 
room filled. In the evening I went out to visit the 
sick poor people, as I still kept up my fancy for 
nursing. I stayed many a night at their sick beds; 
and had the joy of seeing my work blessed for the 
good of many a poor lost suffering soul. My services 
in this line seem to have been reported in higher 
circles; at least, I was soon requested to nurse patients 
in well-to-do families, who, of course, remunerated me 
for my services. This enabled me to engage my dear 
friend and sister in the Lord, Jeannette, to keep the 
infant school in my stead.” 

‘“‘Ah,” said Jeannette, with a smile, “but you 
ought to tell how you got me. I was, humanly speak- 


ing, a poor, almost dying creature, madame ; but for 
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*‘ Hush, hush!” Marie interposed ; “there is no 
necessity for telling all that here. Suffice it to say that 
Jeannette kept the school very well, and so I could 
go out nursing. But one evening, when on my way 
to a poor patient, my attention was drawn to a girl 
who was crying. I learnt that she had fled from a 
disreputable house, and found herself friendless and 
penniless in the world. I took her to my house and 
allowed her to stay with us till a respectable situation 
should be found for her. Her example, it seems, drew 
the attention of other girls of the same class. At 
last, within a few months, I had in my house other 
four who were selecte from a dozen that had applied. 
While Jeannette taught the infants, I instructed these 
girls in household work, cooking, &c. One of them, of 
the name of Henriette Bolermes, was the daughter of 
respectable parents, who were dead. She had not gone 
very far in the paths of sin, and she manifested such 
an honest and faithful character that she soon gained 
my full confidence. The Gospel, with which she 
became acquainted in our house, was exceedingly 
blessed to her heart, so that she became a servant of 
Christ. She was very clever in all sorts of needle work 
and in household work generally. To her I entrusted 
the control and management of the house during my 
absence, when I was out nursing. My house, how- 
ever, became too small for this work ; but my limited 
means prevented me from looking out for more ample 
accommodation. Out of this difficulty I was helped 
through the liberality of a few ladies. I was enabled 
to hire a tolerably Jarge house, with a large garden. 
While the infant-school was transferred to the garden- 
house, the girls were located in the main building 
under Henriette’s supervision. Their number soon 





| not be taken from her.” 


increased to ten. After having stayed a twelvemonth 
or so with me, they were placed as servants in respect- 
able families. Some of them also became nurses. In 
this way our Heavenly Father graciously enabled me 
to labour for twenty years in his vineyard. At 
length, however, my nervous system broke down under 
the work. Gradually I lost my eye-sight. Medical 
men advised me to withdraw from the cares and the 
bustle of my beloved establishment, and to settle ata 
quiet spot in a mountain district. Jeannette, who 
had also grown old enough to long for a little rest, 
followed me to this place, which was sought out for us 
by our dear friend Madame Sancourt. What I feared, 
however, has happened. Henriette found herself un- 
equal to the work, which was now entirely left to her 
care. Besides, she married an employé at one of the 
Government offices, who soon after the marriage was 
transferred to Toulon. In short, the institution was 
broken up soon after our departure, but I trust that, 
defective though it was, like all human work, it may 
not have been altogether in vain in the Lord.” 
* * * * * 

I have seen many enchauting pieces of scenery 
during my journeys through Switzerland, but not one 
of them ever left such a deep and beneficent impres- 
sion upon my mind as this story of Marie. Every 
year, when gliding over the beautiful Lake of Geneva, 
I felt that I must spend a day and refresh myself 
again with the sight of this truly good woman. And s0 
I did for four years successively. But the fifth year 
Madame Sancourt took me to the cemetery. There was 
a@ grave, and on it was a simple slab with this inscrip- 
tion : ** Mary hath chosen that good part which shall 
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OUR FATHERS BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
X.—THE BELIEVER’S REWARD. 


Rays of light, whether they proceed from gun, star, 
or candle, move in perfectly straight lines: yet so 
inferior are our works to God’s, that the steadiest hand 
cannot draw a perfectly straight line; nor, with all 
his skill, has man ever been able to invent an instru- 
ment capable of doing a thing apparently so simple. 
And it would seem to be as impossible for men to keep 
the even line of truth between what appear conflicting 
doctrines : such as the decrees of God and our free 
will ; such as election by grace and the universal offer 
of the gospel ; such as the justifying faith of Paul 
and the justifying works of James. For example, the 
claims of faith, though not wholly denied, have been 
disparaged by some in order to magnify the import- 
ance of good works: while others, going to the oppo- 
site extreme, have not sufficiently insisted on these. 
They have not assigned to good works their proper 
place, nor with apostolic earnestness urged Christians to 
be careful to maintain them ; lest they should appear 
to undervalue faith, and encourage sinners in the fatal 





| 


error of trusting, not to the righteousness of Christ, | 


but to works of righteousness which they themselves 
have done. 

No such apprehensions should hinder a preacher 
from declaring ‘‘ the whole counsel of God.” Is his 
topic faith in the righteousness of Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of the lost, and only Mediator between God 
and man? Let him fully set forth that cardinal doc- 
trine; abating and qualifying nothing ; giving to this 
grace the prominence it received at the lips of Paul, 
when, to the jailor who had sprung into the dungeon, 
and fallen at his feet, to cry, O sirs! what shall I do 
to be saved? he replied, Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. To no awakened, 
anxious, alarmed sinner have I any other answer. 
The question admits of none other. I would not 
limit the Holy One of Israel, nor venture to say 
what, in ordinary circumstances, was within, and what 
without the sphere of Divine power ; but, looking at 
God in the character of a father, and judging of 
his feelings by my own, I cannot believe that he 
could have saved men otherwise than by the sacrifice 
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of his Son. We are, as the Bible says, “‘ shut up to 
Christ.’ So, with reverence be it spoken, in a sense 
was God. Had there been any other way, he would 
surely have cliosen it. If he could, he would 
surely have spared his Son. Those who have studied 
his works know that, whether it be to roll a world 
through space, or only sustain an insect on the wing, 
God applies the exact amount of power necessary to 
accomplish his object ; that, and no more than that. 
He wastes nothing ; and if the works of creation afford 
no examples of his unnecessarily expending power or 
skill, how confident may we be that, in redeeming us, 
he did not unnecessarily shed the blood of his be- 
loved Son; that, by no sacrifice less precious than 
the life which Christ offered up on Calvary could man 
have been saved, and righteous vengeance turned 
from our guilty heads. Without allowing the fear of 
its being abused to restrain him, or tone down his 
statements, the preacher is, therefore, to give Christ 
and the faith which receives his righteousness, their 
pre-eminent place. In making Jesus the centre of the 
whole system, in showing that there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby men can be saved but 
his, and how faith, not good works, is the way to Christ, 
and how Christ, not the Church or Sacraments, is the 
way to God, the preacher but declares in words what 
finds its most blest expression in the anthems and 
actions of the upper sanctuary. There, every harp is 
strung to Jesus’ praise, and saints, descending from 
their celestial thrones, do homage for the crowns they 
wear by casting them at his pierced feet. 

If good works, on the other hand, form the topic of 
discourse, the preacher is to be no less faithful in 
declaring the whole counsel of God respecting them. 
Man is not wiser than God. Itisasmuch beyond our 
skill to improve the Gospel by putting things in a 
better or safer light, as to add beauty to a rose or lustre 
to the noon-day sun. Therefore, keeping nothing back, 
modifying and subtracting nothing, but telling the 
whole truth respecting them, we are to give good 
works the place which God himself has given them— 
no higher, yet no lower. And how full of honour 
and importance that place?—in that, though they do 
not justify us, they form the evidences of our justifi- 
cation ; in that, though they do not awaken God’s 
love to us, they are the welcome expressions of our love 
to him ; in that, though they do not, as rendering an 
atonement for sin, pacify God, they please him; in 
that, though wrought by the power of his Spirit, and 
accepted through the merits of his Son, with their de- 
fects all overlooked for Jesus’ sake, they shall receive 
& recompense in the kingdom of heaven. 

Whoever, therefore, may be pouring water on a sand- 
bed, running their horses on a rock and ploughing there 
with oxen, beating the air and spending their strength 
for nought, giving their money for that which is not 
bread and their labour for that which profiteth not— 
it is not such as, in the words of the apostle, are 
“ careful to maintain good works.” Engaging in these, 
we shall reap if we faint not. No pain suffered, nor 
service rendered, nor work done for Christ, is lost— 
the very shame we bear for him shall be transformed 
into immortal laurels, and every tear shed like His 
over human sorrow, or hers who bent in penitence at 





his feet, shall be a pearl in the heavenly crown. 
The poorer we become for Christ, we shall grow the 
richer. The more we forget ourselves, the more will 
he remember us. Even a cup of cold water given 
to a disciple in the name of a disciple has the promise 
of a rich reward ; while, of all the saints in the king- 
dom of heaven, they shall shine brightest and sing 
loudest and enter in fullest measure into the joys of 
their Lord, whose life has most resembled his, Most 
blessed they that tread the closest on the steps of one 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; 
who spent his days going about doing good ; and whose 
life, till it closed in a bloody death, amply fulfilled 
the promise of its dawn, of his earliest recorded 
saying, of this reply to Mary, ‘‘ How is it that ye 
sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” ‘I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me,” says St. John, *‘ Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” 

His works often follow a good man in this world. 

Let me illustrate this byan example. An extensive 
tract of country in one of our distant colonies was 
occupied many years ago by forests, where the traveller 
found only the scantiest means of subsistence. It was 
inaccessible to all but the few savages who roamed its 
gloomy solitudes. It is no longer so. Beautiful and 
fruit-bearing trees now occupy the forest glades, and, 
providing abundance of nutritious food, have opened 
up the country to the foot of civilised man, and to 
its savage tribes the blessed influences of the Gospel. 
It was thus the change was brought about, as I 
have read or remember the story. Long years ago, 
there lived there a devout man, one who had left his 
native land, but not, like many others, the profession 
of its religion behind. Animated with love to Christ, 
and an eager desire to save souls, he was wont to leave 
the settlement and penetrate these forests to carry the 
Gospel to their wandering tribes. Ever aiming at doing 
good, nor confining himself, as is the habit of some, 
to one way of doing it, he sought, Christlike, to benefit 
the bodies as well as the souls of men. So, on leaving 
home, he was accustomed, besides his Bible, to carry 
a store of the stony seeds of those trees that now bless 
and beautify the country ; and though, exposed to 
perish of famine or fall by the club of the savage, he 
might never live to see them blossom, ever and anon, 
as he emerged into a sunny glade, he planted a seed, 
leaving it to the care of God, the dews and showers 
of heaven. And now, though his bones have long 
mouldered into dust, in trees that bear beauty in their 
blossoms and life in their fruit, his works, done with 
prayer to God and from love to man, are still following 
him on earth. While others, who lived to enrich them- 
themselves and accumulate fortunes that have sunk 
amid the wreck of time, are forgotten, this good man’s 
memory, like these trees, blossoms in perennial beauty. 
He has his name inscribed, not on a mouldering 
tombstone amid emblems of decay, but-on the ever- 
living face of nature and on the hearts of grateful 
generations that sit under the shadow of his piety and 
enjoy its fruits. 

Even so by labours accomplished in the spiritual 
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field the Christian may live after he is dead. Leaving 
behind them works which shall continue for ages to 
preserve their memory and follow them here, many 
through their good words, though dead, are yet 
speaking ; through their good works, though dead, are 
yet working. There is no good work or word, indeed, 
but contains a germ of immortality, and may produce 
results God only has a mind to measure. Like the 
tiny stream which, small and shallow where it leaves 
its cradle, grows as it goes, till, fed by many tribu- 
taries, it at length swells into a river that, sweeping 
by the lands of many trives, and, bearing the sails of 
many nations on its bosom, like the Amazon or Mis- 
sissippi, makes its floods felt far out from shore— 
freshening the briny sea, good words have been spoken, 
and good works done that have grown from small 
beginnings into incalculable importance. Living 
through long periods of the world’s history, they 
carry their blessed influences far beyond the laud of 
their birth, even to the ends of the earth. In proof 
of this let me adduce two remarkable examples, 
namely, Sabbath Schools and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Many cities claimed to be the birth-place of Homer, 
and, with a still more laudable ambition, England and 
Scotland are rivals for the honour of establishing the 
first Sunday-school. At the period of the Rebellion, 
one of the ministers of Brechin, an old cathedral town 
in Forfarshire, was a Mr. Blair, who left the mountain 
parish of Lochlee, where I write this paper, to fill that 
charge. He was a man who made his mark on the 
place and people ; and though he has been dead a 
hundred years, they still tell stories of him as both 
a faithful minister of the Gospel, and a stout adherent 
of the house of Hanover. Tradition relates how on 
one occasion his courage equally astonished friend 
and foe. On a Sabbath day, while he was preaching, 
the doors of the church were violently burst open, 
and in marched a body of Prince Charles’s men; 
rebels armed to the teeth with target, claymore, 
dirk, and gun. They ordered Blair to stop. He 
heeded them not, but thundered on. Whereupon, to 
the terror of many and agitation of the whole congre- 





gation, two officers mounted the pulpit stairs and, | 
each laying a pistol on the cushion to enforce their | 


orders, again they commanded him to stop. 
disposed to yield obedience to any civil authority in 
the things of God and within his house, and least of 
all to that of rebels in arms for a Popish prince, the 
preacher heard .them as if he heard them not. He 
boldly went on with his discourse. They might fire 
away, but he would neither yield to their threats, nor 
own their authority. At length the provost, who was 
Blair’s brother-in-law, dreadiug that they would shoot 
him dead on the spot, rose from his seat, which was 
opposite the pulpit, and bade him stop. ‘ No,” replied 
the intrepid preacher, as with his arms le pushed the 
pistols from the cushion on to the floor, ‘No; I would 
not stop though the devil and all his angels were here.” 
Whereupon, as the story goes, the highlandmen, judg- 
ing it not well, or perhaps safe t» proceed to extremi- 
ties with a man whom they might kill but could not 
conquer, gathered up their pistols, and walked off, 
leaving our hero in quiet possession of the field. This 


Little | 


is the man to whom I believe those Sunday-schools 
which cover the Christian world like a vast net- 
work, owe their origin. The traveller whose curiosity 
may lead him to visit that old cathedral, less for its 
sake than for the old round tower that stands there 
the graceful monument of an older and purer faith 
than Popery, will find a marble tablet on the wall to 
the memory of Blair, where he may read that ‘‘ Mr, 
Blair, about the year 1760, instituted a Sabbath even- 
tng school, the first it is believed that was opened in 
Scotland.” 

But whether Blair or Raikes was first inspired with 
the happy thought, or whether, as has not unfrequently 
happened in scientific discoveries, each, independently 
of the other, was led to the same result, in the multi- 
tudes of children Sunday-schools have been the means 
of saving, in the millions they are blessing throughout 
the Christian world, how do the good works of their 
founders follow them here? Living to the noblest 
and most enduring purposes, they indeed have left 
‘*their footprints on the sands of time.” Seated ona 
throne which was already shaking beneath him, with 
a cloud darkening his royal brow, and remorse, like a 
worm, gnawing at his heart, King Solomon gave utier- 
ance to this melancholy soliloquy, ‘* I made me great 
works—whatever mine eyes desired, I kept not from 
them—I withheld not my heart from any joy. Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour that I had laboured to do, and be- 
hold all was vanity and vexation of spirit. There was 
no profit under the sun!” With other feelings the 
founders of Sunday-schools bend from heaven to look 
on the work oftheir hands. As they look down from 
their thrones on the millions of little children gathered, 
bright and happy, every Sunday, into these schools, and 
as they listen to catch the hymns of their young voices 
floating up through the skies to mingle with the songs 
of angels, and as they see many an opening flower 
bathed with the dews of early grace, and transplanted 
from these nurseries of a stormy world to bluom out 
in the paradise of God, how, were it right to envy any, 
might the greatest of earth’s great ones envy them! 
Blessed indeed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
they rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them ! 

The British and Foreign Bible Society supplies 
another, and not less remarkable, example. Briefly 
told, this is the story of its origin. A devout Welsh 
minister who was accustomed to converse familiarly 
with his flock, meeting a little girl on a Monday 
morning, asked her to repeat the text of the pre- 
ceeding day. She could not; and, blushing, to his 
surprise laid the blame on the snow that lay in heavy 
wreaths by the hedye-rows and deep on all the 
hills around. It had preyented her, as she explained, 
from going to a distant cottage to which she was 
wont to repair to learn the text from a Bible there. 
‘This simple incident led to an important inquiry. The 
good man found, to his grief and dismay, that many 
of the families around had no copy of the Word of 
God. As remarkable for energy as piety, he set off 
at once for London to get a society formed for the 
purpose of supplying his poor countrymen with the 
Seriptures. For this end he appealed to the directors 
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of the Religious Tract Society ; nor in vain. A few 
of these good men, one of them being William 
Wilberforce, quietly assembled in an obscure count- 
ing-room in one of the densest parts of the city 
to hear his proposal. They agreed to it; and were 
about to disperse when, like a sunbeam breaking from 
the clouds, and streaming through the dusty panes to 
light up the dingy room, a bright thought flashed into 
the mind of one of them. Herose to say what assso- 
ciates that humble counting-room with the stable of 
Bethlehem ; and redeeming it for ever from obscurity, 
has made it the honoured birth-place of a society 
which, the glory of Britain and the world, has sent forth 
hundreds of millions of Bibles in hundreds of dif- 
ferent tongues. ‘If a Bible society for Wales,” he 
said, ‘‘why not a Bible society for the world ?” 
Brief, but most pregnant question! It sounded on 
their ears like a voice from heaven. It was felt to be 
the very question He would have put, who embraced 
the whole world in his arms, and baptised it with his 
blood. Breathing his spirit, and commending itself’to 
theirs, the proposal was at once, and cordially, as- 
sented to. Recalling more than any speech that ever 
dropped from mortal lips the creating fiat, Let there 
be light, and there was light—that blessed question, 
that brave proposal of Christian faith has chased away 





the darkness of many Jands, and illumined with the | 


knowledge of saving truth the uttermost parts of the 
earth. ‘This is the greatest speech on record. Though 
dead, he yet speaketh who said it. Nor could any, 
leaving those busy presses that are throwing off Bibles 


by millions in many different tongues, stand by his | 


grave without feeling that he who sleeps below was 


distinguished among those of whom it can be said, | 
“their works do follow them.” It is the privilege of | 


few to achieve works of corresponding magnitude and 
usefulness. Such honours have not all God’s saints. 
One star differeth from another star in glory. Yet 
there is not a humble cottager who is training her 
child for God ; nor servant who, with an eye to his 
glory, bends to the meanest work; nor widow who, 


out of her poverty, casts her humble offering into his | 


treasury ; nor any, in life’s obscurest lot, who are trying 
to do good, to help the helpless and relieve distress, 
to heal a wounded heart, to smooth a thorny pillow, 


to bring a soul to Jesus, to turn a sinner to God, to | 
restore a backslider, or to raise the fallen, but is en- | 


gaged in a work that, though it may leave no trace on 
earth, shall follow them through the vale of death to 
receive a recompense of reward. 
His works always follow a good man to heaven. 
Many of our countrymen leave home and, under- 
going a voluntary exile, take their way to India or 


other distant climes. Their object is to make a | 


fortune ; and the hope that lures them on, often to 
& life of privations and an early death, is that they 
shall return to pass the evening of their days in the 
enjoyment of ease and affluence. According to the 
store people set on wealth, and show, and sumptuous 
living, and expensive pleasures, will this conduct be 
considered wise or foolish, Men may entertain dif- 
ferent opinions on that matter, but all, with one 
consent, will pronounce him a fool who, after making 
@ fortune abroad, leaves it there, to return as poor 


as he went away ; poorer, indeed, with enfeebled 
health, a shattered constitution, and few friends sur- 
viving to welcome the wanderer back, and cheer his 
dull old age. Asking for what purpose he banished 
himself, toiled, and wasted his prime and manhood, 
people would pronounce such conduct to be arrant 
folly. Yet thousands whom the world esteems wise 
commit a greater folly: nor is there any walk of life 
but is thronged with still greater fools—with thow- 
sands who toil and struggle, scrape and save, rise up 
early and lie down late and eat the bread of sorrow, 
to gain what only adds to the bitterness of that 
inevitable hour when they must leave all behind. 
Naked man comes from his mother’s womb, and, 
stripped of all his wealth and honours, naked he 
returns thither. What is money to the dead; or 
fame ; or fulsome eulogies ; or the pomp of a funeral 
which interests all but him whose cold clay it mocks 
with empty honours? The plaudits of the world 
wake no echoes in the tomb; nor can all the glittering 
objects which so many eagerly, and some exclusively, 
pursue, either add in the smallest measure to the 
happiness of the saved, or abate in the least degree 
the miseries of the lost. All the grandeur and the 
good things of this world must be left behind : and 
how do they waste life’s golden hours who spend 
them in pursuing objects they gain but to lose, and 
possess but for a little to part with for ever? More 
free of care and sin, much happier, and not more 
foolish, is yonder group of laughing children, that 
build castles of sand within the tide mark, or, seated 
on a sunny bank, crown their fair brows with gar- 
lands of wild withering flowers. 

The value of all works may be proved by this very 
simple test—will they follow us? Accompanying us 
| out of this world, will they go with us into the next ? 

That only is of real value to a man which he can carry 
‘with him. A touchstone that, which neither gold, 
' nor houses, nor broad acres, nor sounding titles, nor 

household comforts, can stand! With ruthless hand 

| death strips all alike; nor is it true that one dies 
poor, and another rich. All die equally poor, the 
results of death being as impartial as its pains. It is 
| as hard to expire with kings amid silken curtains and 
| on a bed of down, as with beggars in a barn ona 
pallet of straw; and indeed, I have thought that 
death, with its filmy eye, and restless head, and 
panting breath, and pinched, pallid face, looked to the 
full as terrible in the gilded halls of nobles as in the 
| barest cabins of the poor. ‘There is one event to 
| all,”? says the wise man; and the question of true 
| importance touching the dead is not the common 
one, What have they left }—but this, What have they 
carried away ? 

‘‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments.” 
Witnesses in their favour, though not the price of his, 
their works of faith and love and piety shall go up 
with them to the judgment; and there they shall 
have the happiness to find that, while God has for- 
given all their sins—the greatest of them, he has for- 
gotten none, even the least of their services. He 
who puts his people’s tears into his bottle, writes 
their good works in his book. ‘A book of remem- 
brance,” the prophet says, *‘ was written before him 
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for them that feared the Lord and that thought 
upon his name ; and they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, on that day when I make up my 
jewels ; and I will spare them as a man spareth his 
own son that serveth him.” Unanswered as some may 
have appeared, all the prayers they ever offered, lost 
as many seemed to be, all the labours they endured, 
and all the scorn they bore, and all the good fights 
they fought, and all the fidelity they showed in the 
cause of Christ, he shall remember and reward. The 
bread they cast on the waters shall return when Jesus, 
putting into their hands a golden harp and on their 
heads a shining crown, bids them welcome to the 
glory of the skies, saying, Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! 
The prospect of this may well raise saints above the 
fear of death. The dread of it is instinctive, a 
feeling common to all men—common, as the flight of 
deer before the hounds, the silence of the groves when 
thunder peals or the hawk screams in the sky, the 
efforts of a poor worm to wriggle out of our way, 
show indeed to all living creatures. In some, no 
doubt, this instinct is stronger than in others. There 
have been bad men who could calmly confront death, 
sleeping like a happy child the night before their 
execution, and marching to the scaffold with head 
erect, and cheek unblanched, and step firm as his who 
brushes the dew from heather or flowery sward, On 
the other hand, some of God’s people, though they 
had no reason to fear the issue, have shrunk from 
death with an inconquerable horror, and under its 
fear have been all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
Nor do such feelings always spring from a dread of 
the pain of dying. It is certain that a man shot 
through the heart or beheaded, dies before he has 
time to feel ; and more certain still that the stroke of 
lightning is instantaneous, and must be painless—the 
victim being dead as a stone before he can see the 
flash which kills him ; yet where the good hope 
through grace is conjoined with a great natural 
horror of deatb, no demonstration of that kind will 
tranquillise the mind amid the peals and flashes of a 
thunder-storm, Besides this instinctive dread, the 
ordinary accompaniments of death are such as, apart 
from the consolations of the Gospel, cast dismal sha 
dows on the valley sin dooms all to travel. Painisa 
feature common both to birth and death. It is with 
groans we leave a world that we enter with acry : nor 
has it any sounds so terrible as a man’s last gasping 
breaths, or sight so appalling as his struggles in the 
arms of death: And even when the curtain falls on 
the awful scene, and silence succeeds to groans, and 
the restless form lies in repose, and the expression of 
pain has passed from the pale placid face, and all is 
over, how do our hearts recoil from that grave amid 
whose darkness and corruption loved ones, whose 
voices we shall no more hear aud whose faces we shall 
no more see, are mouldering into dust? This skeleton 
form, the dread messenger whom sin has armed with 
a dart and the great God sends to summon mortals 
to his judgment-bar, is indeed the King of Terrors. 
Does a believer, or rather should a believer, then 
fear to die? Paul answers the question. See him 
there, as, longing to depart, he stretches out his wings 








to go, esteeming it better to be absent from the body 
and present with the Lord; or on yonder battle. 
field, where, with his foot on our last enemy and tyj- 
umph in his tones, he bends down to taunt and to 
defy him, saying, O, Death, where is thy sting? 
Thanks be to God, who giveth me the victory through 
my Lord Jesus Christ ! 

Fear to die? The Apostle knew in whom he had 
believed. He was persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor things present nor things to come, should be 
able to separate him from the love of God which was 
through Jesus Christ. He had a full assurance that 
the blessed Master whom he had lived, and was about 
to die, to serve, would receive him to his glorious 
rest. Never bond-slave longed for emancipation, or 
pining captive for green fields and home, or soldier 
weary of war for his discharge, or weather-beaten 
mariner, as he lay on the helm battling with rude seas 
and roaring tempests, for a quiet harbour, more than 
Paul for death ; to depart and be with Jesus. And 
since it is at death the servant, having ended his 
task, receives his wages ; the soldier, having closed 
his battles, obtains the crown ; the pilgrim, having 
finished his journey, is welcomed to his Father's 
house, and enters into rest: how much more com- 
mon were the hopes and peace and triumph of 
Paul, did Christians labour more diligently to make 
their calling and election sure. Many more might 
die offering in the manner of their death the greatest 
sermon that was ever preached, the grandest spectacle 
that can be seen on earth. Peace enjoyed amid such 
terrors and distractions is a spectacle to turn aside the 
steps of Moses. Here is a bush burning, yet not con- 
sumed, It wasa sight worth seeing, when the young 
shepherd stood by the giant’s vast form, with his foot 
planted on his neck, and mothers and maidens, con- 
ducting him from the field of a glorious victory, sang 
his praises to the timbrel and the dance ; but it isa 
spectacle more glorious still to see a dying saint tread- 
ing death and the devil beneath his feet, in the sub- 
lime power of faith conquering all mortal and guilty 
fears, calmly awaiting the hour of departure, comfort- 
ing the mourners who weep around his bed, and with 
a placid smile bidding the world adieu. Amid such 
scenes faith achieves her grandest triumphs, There, 
the infidel has felt compelled to do her homage ; and 
has been heard to say, on leaving the field of sucha 
victory, May I die the death of the righteous, and 
may my last end be like his! 

Fear to die? There is enough in the prospects 
which faith opens up to raise a man out of himself, 
and render him insensible alike to the feeling of pain 
and the fears of death. Even those feelings which 
are commonly feeble may, beivg roused, undergo 
such change and acquire such power as a mountain 
brook, that, ordinarily turmuring along its stony 
channel of little pools and tiny waterfalls, when 
thunders shake the heavens and roll among the hills, 
swells into a torrent which, dashing, roaring, foaming 
along its rugged course, sweeps everything before 
it. Look, for example, at the bird to whose pro- 
tecting wings our Lord compares his own fond kind- 
ness! See how bravely, though by nature timid, she 
defends her helpless brood, and ruiiles her feathers to 
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spring in the face of man or beast. The maternal 
affection, roused by a sense of danger, takes entire 

ion of her heart, and imparts to it the courage 
of alion. Even the love of science—a passion, if as 
pure, commonly as cold as a wintry sky—has over- 
mastered the fears of death. Archimedes calmly 
pursued his studies in Syracuse amid the uproar of 
the assault; nor when a soldier, with murderous 
weapon and intent, burst into his apartment, asked 
other favour at his hand but a few more minutes to 
finish the problem he was engaged in solving. Even 
less noble and exalted passions may become equally 
absorbing. A Roman army once fought with such 
enthusiasm as to be insensible to an earthquake that 
rocked the ground beneath their feet ; and I knew a 
soldier who, with the foe before him and comrades 
falling at his side, was raised so much above the sense 
of pain as never to discover that a ball from the French 
had shattered his wrist, till he found himself unable 
to fire off the musket he had levelled at their 
ranks, 

No wonder, therefore, that the prospects of dying 
saints should sometimes lift them above themselves. 
A clear eye and a cloudless sky, his home full in view, 
heaven at hand, through the gate that opens to receive 
him Jesus seen amid the glories of his Father’s throne 
with a crown ready to place on his servant’s brows, these 
aresufficient to account forthe comfortand courage with 
which many have not merely met, but welcomed their 
dying day—to account, without calling in miraculous 
agency, for what we read in old books, how some, going 
to martyrdom with dauntless mien and face radiant as 
on a marriage day, have felt no pain at the burning 
stake, and sung out their life amid the roar of fire. 
Let a dying man enjoy a clear view of his interest in 
Christ, and an unclouded prospect of the rest and 
reward that remaineth for His people, and the last 
should be the happiest hours of his life. Of such a 
life it may well be said, ‘* the end is better than the 
beginning.” Thus one of our Scottish martyrs, 
standing on the ladder from which they were to throw 
him off, assured the weeping spectators that he had 


never gone up to his pulpit to preach with so little 
fear as he had mounted that ladder to die—to him it 
was a perch from which his spirit, wearied of a world 
full of sin and sorrows, was spreading out its joyful 
wings for the flight to heaven. Another, addressing 
his weeping mother and sisters, who had entered his 
cell for a last visit on the morning of his execution, 
said, ‘* Let us be glad and rejoice, for the marriage of 
the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready. Could I have ever thought that the fear of 
suffering and death could be so taken from me. 
Lord !” he exclaimed, ‘* Thou hast brought me within 
two hours of eternity, and this is no matter of terror 
to me more than if I rose to go to lie down on a bed 
of roses: now that Iam so near the end of time, I 
desire to bless the Lord : death is to me as a bed to 
the weary! Yonder,” he remarked on hearing the 
drums beat for his execution, ‘“‘yonder is my wel- 
come call to the marriage. The Bridegroom is 
coming. I am ready!” Assured, as he said, by 
God of his salvation, with these sublime words he left 
the world to pass within the veil—‘‘ Farewell, beloved 
fellow-sufferers and followers of the Lamb.  Fare- 
well, night-wanderings for Christ and all sublunary 
things. Farewell, conflicts with a body of sin and 
death. Welcome, scaffold for precious Christ. Wel- 
come, heavenly Jerusalem. Welcome, innumerable 
company of angels. Welcome, crownof glory. Wel- 
come, above all, thou blessed Trinity and one God. 
O Eternal One, I commit my soul unto thy eternal 
rest.” What a glorious sunset of a stormy day ? 
What a commentary that scene on these grand 
words of Paul — ‘‘ DEATH IS SWALLOWED UP IN 
vicToRY, O DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING? O GRAVE, 
WHERE IS THY VICTORY ? THE STING OF DEATH Is SIN : 
AND THE STRENGTH OF SIN IS THE LAW. Bvt THANKS 
BE TO GOD, WHICH GIVETH US THE VICTORY THROUGH 
our Lorp Jesus CuHrist. THEREFORE, MY BELOVED 
BRETHREN, BE YE STEDFAST, IMMOVABLE, ALWAYS 
ABOUNDING IN THE WORK OF THE LORD, FORASMUCH 
AS YE KNOW THAT YOUR LABOUR IS NOT IN VAIN IN 
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LAZARUS. 


Ir is natural that a profound interest should cling 
to Lazarus. He alone went among the shadows of 
death, and passed behind the grave, and came back 


to take his place among men. The greatest miracle 


on record was wrought upon him. He was the inno- 
cent cause of Christ’s arrest. He was Christ’s friend, 
singled out from the rest, as much as Mary the Lord’s 
mother or John the beloved. And thus many inte- 
rests meet in him—the mystery of the unseen world, 
of which, if he dared, he could speak ; the mystery of 
that friendship by which Jesus laid hold of him, and 
which was firm and tender enough to bring the Saviour 


to tears ; the mystery of that place allotted to him in | 


the life of Christ, by which he became linked with the 
close of its terrible drama, and was the proximate 
cause of the death of Him that loved him ; and the 
mystery of a stupendous miracle, in which the king- 


| dom of death was visibly vanquished and broken. 

And yet there is this singular feature of his story— 
| that there is scarcely a man of whom we could be told 
less. His story occupies an entire chapter—the 
| twentieth part of one Gospel ; and elsewhere he is at 
| least once introduced : but all we know of him seems 
| to be that he was sick and died. The details of the 


| Magdalen’s life are slight ; yet there are incidents 


| full of significance, and the story is carried on from 
| point to point. But Lazarus seems introduced simply 
' for the miracle’s sake, amd beyond what is necessary 
| to understand that, we learn nothing of the man, 
nothing of his personal history, meet with him at the 
| supreme moment when sickness passes into death, and 
| part from him at the supreme moment when the tomb 
yields him back to life. He is overshadowed by 
| wonder. He stands out for a moment with a mar- 
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vellous distinctness, and disappears in awe. A veil 
seems purposely flung over him. He abides and 
keeps his place in history, not by his own personality, 
but as a trophy of the power of God—one more 
example, if more were needed, of the height of that 
solitary Life that was then in the world ; so high above 
all others that beside it even the best of men recedes 
into a subordinate place, and becomes only an illua- 
tration of Him. This is the main impression, and it 
is one which stamps Jesus of Nazareth with a divine 
majesty—which lifts Him above the mere rabbi, and 
centre of a group, and great man—which shows that 
not only men dwarf beside his mystic grandeur—for 
that would be true enough of any hero—but that 
when they come near Him all the play and power 
and profound interest of their own lives are of value 
only as they set Him forth, that the most solemn and 
tragic passages of their own history were but illus- 
trations to Him, and of which I will only say, in 
passing, that it is an idea which, if Jesus were no 
more than the greatest of mankind, would be simply 
blasphemous,—which the wildest hero-worship would 
not venture to have conceived. Yet there is no 
absorption by Jesus of others into himself; beside 
Him the part they play may seem little, but their 
characters remain distinct, nay, come out by his illumi- 
nation into more vivid distinctness, The traits we have 
of Lazarus, though subordinate to the character of 
Christ, abundantly reveal him. There is no confused 
blending of his character with another. The veil that 
is flung over him repels curiosity, yet itdoes not hide 
what he was. 
L 

Half-an-hour’s walk from Jerusalem by the gate 
over the brow of Olivet lay the little village of 
Bethany—so near that, in our western cities, it 
would have been a suburb, yet, lying among its olive- 
gardens beyond the din of the streets and out of 
sight, it became a favourite resort of the Lord. One 
house opened its friendly doors to Him who often had 
not where to lay his head ; one family received Him 
as its special friend. Many a night He spent under 
this hospitable roof; many an evening He withdrew 
from the staring crowd and the weary round of ques- 
tions, and the incessant strain of watching against 
scribes and priests, and refreshed Himself with the 
country quiet and love of this faithful household. 
Every one in the village knew Him, and every one 
knew Him as their friend. The household, as we find 
it, consisted of a brother and two sisters, We know 
more of the women, who seem to have been older, 
and Lazarus is introduced simply as their brother; but 
of their previous history we know nothing. Many 
circumstances show that they were people of station : 
the consideration paid to them in the village, the 
friends they had among the Pharisees, their entertain- 
ments, the costly box with which Mary anointed the 


Saviour, their ownership of a family burying-place. ° 


Lazarus was apparently the youngest. We may pass 
over the ingenious guesses by which his father has 
been identified with Simon the leper, and he himself 
with the rich young man who went away sorrowful 
from Christ. He was probably wealthy, and belonged 
to the party of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea ; 





and shared its aspirations, We know nothing decisive 
as to his character, as it is not directly described ; there 
is no special trait that throws light upon it ; we see it 
and read it in the opinion of others. Characters of 
that kind are often rarely beautiful; they produce the 
profoundest impression on those who know them, but 
they do not bear description—by some subtle law 
they elude portraiture. The enthusiasm they produce 
cannot be communicated beyond the circle of intimate 
friends, There are no special qualities to distinguish 
them. The impression they make can only be understood 
by knowing them. And we know Lazarus by the re- 
spect of his friends, by the touching grief of his sisters, 
by the love of Jesus. Wesee him in these—we do 
not otherwise know him—as a mirror may reflect with 
perfect clearness objects that do not otherwise meet 
the eye. They are a tribute paid to worth, toa win- 
ning, affectionate, and upright character. One of 
theim especially reveals much. Besides Lazarus, there 
are but two men and two women whom Jesus is 
said to have loved: the young Ruler and John the 
Apostle, Martha and Mary. Something of what we 
know of them we may expect to find in him. _Ingen- 
uousness, high aims, moral earnestness, an unsatisfied 
yearning for rest, characterized the ruler. Insight, 
warm generous feeliugs, an abounding love, a deep 
passionate trust, characterized the Apostle. In Paul 
we have both combined, and have besides a man of 
the class to which Lazarus probably belonged. Like 
him, his days may have been 
**spent 

In blameless peace and study of our law, 

And frequent prayers : and all our Rabbis taught 

Who sat in Moses’ seat, I learnt and did.” 
An earnest meditative priest-spirit, a temper like his 
sister Mary, would but harmonize with what is told 
us of his life. There must have been a moral beauty 
and simplicity of character to draw to him the esteem 
and love of Christ. And it was more even than esteem, 
for there was a natural affection, a friend’s love, a 
drawing of heart to heart; and that is not readily 
conceivable with one who had plunged deeply into 
the sins of the world, or on whom Christ had merely 
wrought some marvellous work. Silently, in the 
repose of that gentle house, we may conceive Christ’s 
words and his Divine aspect sinking into the young 
Pharisee’s heart, and how at last He became to him 
not merely friend but teacher and Messiah. Silently, 
we may conceive the change wrought out in spite of 
the murmurs and disdain of his companions, much 
ridicule of young Scribes, and scoffing of Sadducees, 
and narrow-minded orthodox denunciations of new 
ways and anxious admonitions of venerable aged men 
who clung to the traditions of the fathers, And 
when, with self-surrender of his simple ardent nature, 
he came to Christ, we may barely conceive of the tie 
which bound them, a friendship so exquisitely pure, a 
confidence and reliance that in the stronger are s0 
exquisitely touching. 

If anything could realize to men the true and 
perfect humanity of Christ, it would be such a story 
as this, We have here one who feels with us ; who 
does not place Himself above the needs of a human 
life ; who, having showed Himself with the deep affee 
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tion of a man, now in manhood shows the yearning 
and delight of friendship. ‘The sense of wonder, of 
mystery, of Divine awe, spring up naturally about 
Him, they veil Him with an infinite majesty ; but this 
is a touch of real life that makes the whole world kin, 
that prevents Him ascending from our thoughts in the 
clouds of his glory, and binds Him to us by common 
and familiar and most precious ties. For not only is 
Lazarus represented as claiming the friendship of 
Jesus, but Jesus as claiming his; nor are we led so 
much to think of friendly acts, as of the inner bond 
of friendship and its hidden flow of fellowship. 

Such friendship as that was perhaps only possible 
while Christ was on earth, It needed the circum- 
stances of his life and his visible presence. But if it 
would be impossible to reproduce it—if it would be 
a shallow view of Christ to see Him only in the 
exact form of his human ministry—there are those 
who may find in Him what Lazarus found; those 
to whom He reveals himself, as one friend unbosoms 
his heart to another; who see Him less in official 
relations and sacrificial act than in personal com- 
munion; who, knowing Him as their Saviour and 
adoring Him as their God, approach Him by the 
strength of his sympathy ; who recognise in Him, 
though with mystery, the like power of attraction ; 
and feel to Him the like drawing of the heart 
that friends have ever felt to friends. The qualities 
of that nature have lost nothing since they laid hold 
of Lazarus ; nor are they less conspicuous, but more ; 
nor do they fail to meet the soul as they met his, and 
that in its loftiest and truest moments. In this sense 
also is Jesus lifted up that He may draw men unto 
Him, In this sense we may not always recognise 
Him. We may be blinded by passion, or transient 
lust, or self-interest, or the god of this world. In the 
busy march that modern life requires, we may have 
left ourselves no leisure to think of other friends than 
those that gather round us and march withus. But 
that Friend is there, and He may be found, aside from 
the stir, in thoughtful moments, by thoughtful natures. 
Those who live in quiet Bethanys may know Him 
best, and this friendship may grow up with all the 
strength of meditative earnestness. Yet, if it is not 
given to every man to be a Lazarus or a John, nor to 
every woman to be a Mary, it is given to every 
Christian to have a friend in Jesus. He himeelf 
called the disciples his friends, and He is set out as 
the friend that sticketh closer than a brother. There 
are other relations that we bear to Jesus than between 
a Redeemer and the redeemed. On the way to our 
redemption He took up our humanity and allied us, 
as men, to Himself ; and such ties as men recognise 
among themselves, they find established between them 
and Him. We not only come to Him with thanks- 
giving, loyalty, and obedience, but for fellowship. 
The friend whom we consult in some family emer- 
gency, or with whom we take sweet counsel, on whom 
we fall back for succour, to whom we hasten for sym- 
pathy, with whom we share our thoughts, on whose love 
we count—it is Jesus. Whatever a friend can do, He is 
open todo. No one else can come so near, can give 
us such confidence in his wisdom and judgment, can so 
penetrate through our perplexities ; no one else will 


























estimate us with the same righteous tolerance; with 
no one else can there be the same frank unreserved 
expression of thought, the same opening of a troubled 
and hesitating heart. Nothing that affects us is in- 
different to Him; He watches with the keenest inte- 
rest our tastes and pursuits ; his perception of our 
position is unerringly accurate, and quick, and delicate. 
Lack of sympathy, dread of ridicule, misgiving about 
whether or not we shall be understood, are enough to 
make us keep our counsel and fight our way alone. 
Some change of expression, some unwitting discord 
with our mood, some unskilfulness in taking up our 
meaning, have often crushed back the cry or story 
that was springing to our lips. A friend may be very 
genuine, yet not very sensitive ; ready with his help, 
yet clumsy ; honest and warm-hearted, but not able 
to comprehend our difficulties ; and by what he is not, 
he leaves us—we can all tell how sadly—to ourselves. 
The friendship of Christ is in this and in every way 
perfect. Prayer will bring the Friend at any moment 
to our side. Nay, He seems to be marching with us 
through our life, so exact is his knowledge of our cir- 
cumstances, and so often has He helped us before we 
had sought Him. And to have Jesus, means that 
dream of a perfect friend that haunts us in the days 
of our youth come true ; that ideal, that with cooler 
thought and more wisdom we learn to think impos- 
sible, more than fulfilled : it means this, and over and 
above, all that is deep and divine in the Son of God, 
all that is peculiar in the Sacrifice of the Cross to those 
for whom it was offered. Lazarus must have claimed 
it by faith, and claimed it with a peculiar energy and 
self-surrender. It is an exquisite picture that John 
leaves on our minds: the calm days of intimate 
communion in the little hamlet ; converse on the law 
and the prophets till the heart burned within; a 
revelation of the mind, and all the graciousness of 
Jesus, where he was free from restraint and all the 
fretting of a crowd; his sympathy with the move- 
ments of the household and the young Jew, who 
kindles into interest, yields himself up in simple and 
entire trust, and leans upon his Divine friend, is the 
companion of his walks, sits with Him under the shade 
of the fig-tree in the court or on the house-top while 
the sun goes down and glows upon Jerusalem, hears 
from his own lips of his wonderful plan, shares his 
sorrow and indignation, insensibly comforts and cheers 
Him, follows Him with wistful sympathy, or enters 
into his thoughts with a ready spirit, even when they 
bafile his comprehension. 


IL. 


The Gospel introduces Lazarus as the known and 
recognised friend of Jesus. With characteristic sub- 
ordination of all to Him, it takes up the story where 
we would naturally leave it. To John the life of 
Lazarus is of no importance save in its relation to 
Christ, and all we learn -of it is by the light flung 
from some chance word in the narrative, or some 
expression wrung by grief from a group of mourners. 
The first that we hear of the friend of Jesus is that 
he was sick and died. His life was probably un- 
eventful, and flowed away as hundreds of lives 
do, without notice, or break of its smooth current. 
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Then the sharp quick fever came and smote him | feel how deep and terrible it was—till it paints itself 
down. It seemed like yesterday that Jesus had been | before us like pictures on the wall: the anxious faces, 
with them on his way to Jerusalem ; that they had | the dead rigid body, the bitter tears, the mourners, 
sat at his feet, and Martha had served Him. A | and the vacant joyless chambers ; there is no mistaking 


sudden popular tumult that threatened him in the 


streets of the capital drove him from it to the fords of | is of the nature of the chequered human life to be 
| pierced with sorrow. Jesus did not exempt himself, 


the Jordan, and thus He remained among the memories 


that clung to the scene of John’s baptism. He was | 


within reach, but the fever makes swift work, and 
before the messenger had brought Him news that 


Lazarus was sick, the two sisters had watched their | Strip the trials off our earthly life, and we become 


brother die. We can fancy the hush and awe of that | 
stricken home, the desolate lonely grief, the orphans 
left more helpless than ever, the interment anxiously 
hurried over, and then the reaction when there was 
no more to do, and the mind took in all that had 
occurred, and the sorrow made its way leisurely by | 
every road to their heart. Careful watching by the 
bed, jealous hungry love, skill of physicians, their 
own helplessness, had availed nothing. Jesus loved 
him and was his friend—that also had availed nothing. 
They seem at first not to have realised that he could 
die. Jesus would hasten to them, and surely in his 
presence death could not touch their brother. Those 
who have watched the dying can tell best how they 
may have watched and listened, turned from the face 
to watch the nearest point of road, and from the 
road back to find the sick man weaker, counted the 
minutes, begged the physicians for delay, denied to 
themselves that their brother was worse, and then 
visibly seen that he was sinking. Now their own 
life seemed to tremble in the balance of his, and yet 
the fever stole on by hours and minutes, and the 
pulse grew fainter, and all the last flickering hopes 


went out. Lazarus was dead, and there was no sign | 
| had not come; the presence of sorrow does not 


of Jesus. The sorrow spread through the village, 
neighbours gossiped kindly and sadly over the family ; 
they may have whispered it was a judgment, but 
their whispers would run into praise of the unripe 
life and stories of the boy that had grown up among 
them : friends and kindred came from the city with 
their sympathy and common-places ; the bier was got 
ready and they laid him sorrowfully in the tomb, 
and set the stone against it, and things seemed to go 
on as before, only Lazarus was dead, and there was 
no sign of Jesus: Jesus had never left the Jordan. 
He knew more than the messenger, for He knew that 
Lazarus’ sickness was over; yet He did not remain, 
because He knew it would be of no use. He could 


have saved his friend. He could have healed him by | 


a word. It was not lack of sympathy with human 
sorrow, nor indifference to human affection. The delay 
was deliberate and with a purpose, into which every- 
thing about Him was made to work. A greater miracle 
was to be wrought than healing. The glory of God 


| world as we find it, its grief and joy together ; and as 


| 


| 
| 











was to be seen. Jesus was to advance to his death | 


by the brightest splendour of his power. Yet while 
He lingered by the fords of the Jordan, the sisters’ 
hearts were sinking, as each weary day crept after the 
other, and left them to the same disappointment. 


| the precious hours slip away wonder that Christ delays ; 


This friend of Jesus had no immunity from sickness | 
and death; and though Jesus loved Martha and her | 


sistr and Lazarus, they had their own share of trial. 


The evangelist lingers over the family sorrow till we | have probably heard that there is no impediment to 


its intensity, there is no misreading its lesson. It 


He does not exempt his friends. We must take the 
the world is, we cannot have the one without the other, 


| unearthly ; they are only the shadows of its blessings, 
When men point to a Christian overwhelmed by afflic- 
| tion, and hint that after all he has gained nothing by 
his faith, they make a mistake. That was a gain he 
never sought and never was promised. He was dis- 
tinctly told that he would be left in the world and 
not taken out of it ; that his life would be exposed to 
entanglement, his means to embarrassment, his body 
to disease. It is a weary task, no doubt, to which we 
are drawn, and we see the innocent lost and stricken 
down, and we feel that we can hate the sin that has 
spread its toils over all that men loved and valued; 
but a way out of the tangle we cannot find, till death 
finds it for us. And if it were possible to separate 
our human life from the infinite thread of circum- 
stances that bind it to the rest—certainly a miracle of 
the vastest kind— it would not be worth the having; 
denuded of pain but also of pleasure, without sorrow 
and without the bliss that makes sorrow deep, unrent 
by bitter partings and not re-blessed by the joy of union 
—a vacant and negative and selfish existence, that 
would be harder to bear than all the crush of trial. 
And so when Christians shrink from the heavier 
blows of life, and think if Jesus had been there it 


argue the absence of Christ, or that his love has 
cooled, or that He would needs interfere to spare a 
life, no matter how dear, or how dependent we are on 
it. It argues that we are in this world, and bound 
up with its misery, and that unless we pass out of 
this world we cannot escape its mutability and pain. 
And this chapter argues that lives may be stricken 
down, and loves severed, and the happiest homes 
darkened, while the sufferers are dear to Jesus, 
and He watches them and knows that they suffer. 
Let us keep this well in mind, so that in the day of 
our trial we may not shirk it, but meet it with faith, 
and grace, and strength, look it in the face, and look 
it down. 

And there is this also, of which Lazarus’ death 
speaks to us. At Bethany we look over the field of 
human life; at the foot of Jordan we are let look 
into the mystery of the Divine procedure—that is, we 
have the same incidents, as they are seen by men and 
as they are seen by God. - The two sisters watching 


and through the miserable day of the interment, and 
the lonely days after, they wonder on. To them it is 
simply unaccountable delay, by which every hope is 
destroyed, and their agony prolonged. Jesus does 
not come—gives no reason—sends no message. They 
| know precisely how long the j journey will take ; they 
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it; they have always believed that love made haste. 
We see just what they saw of trial ; like them, we feel 
how it presses us at the time, and do not look beyond. 
We have asked for help ; we have sent our embassy 
of prayer, and the trial crushes on—crushes the heart 
and the spirit, crushes the health, What we are apt to 
think is, that misfortune has been added to sorrow, 
that we are simply plunging down from depth to depth 
of trial. Looking at life, it is not possible to discover 
more. But in Christ’s words we have glimpses into 
the Divine procedure. What at Bethany bred only 
woe and wonder was really the necessary step to a great 
work and favour of God. It was by the delay that 
that work was rendered possible, Behind that mystery 
of silence, beyond the woe and wonder of men, Jesus 
was disposing events to a most gracious end. Even 
to the disciples that were about Him He let fall only 
a slow hint or two,—very pregnant to those who had 
ears to hear, unintelligible to those who had not. 
But those words, as we interpret them by the events 
that followed, recall enough to us. They are like 
broken lights falling on the fields through a clouded 
autumn sky, when at a hundred points the shafts of 
light shoot down upon the little nooks of corn and 
kindle them into gold. They light up for us the field 
of the work of God. The delay may be only of wisdom 
or of love, or it may be to indicate God’s wisdom and 
glory. It was for God’s glory here ; yet it compre- 
hends the boon that Martha would have asked had 
she dared, and the spiritual gain of her brother. 
Though it should be only for God, let us be content. 
There are higher ends to serve than our happiness. 
But it may be for our sakes, While we look at the 
things that are seen, let us not forget the things that 
are not seen. 


I. 


Lazarus now dead, there would seem so much less 
interest in Bethany. The strain of suspense is over, 
and every one has accepted the logic of facts. But 
this history of Lazarus is so constructed, that our 
interest in him begins with his last sickness, and in- 
creases after his funeral. Dropping mysterious hints 
of sleep and waking, of a death that yet was not 
death, of a crisis of faith, Jesus advanced from the 
Jordan. He said plainly, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead ;” yet 
He spoke of the dead man as living: “ Let us go 
to him.” And when he reached the village, it was 
towards the grave that he turned, and not towards 
the house. It was apparently by some watchers at 
the grave that the news of his coming was brought to 
Martha, It was in the neighbourhood of the grave 
that they learnt it was the fourth day since the burial. 
It was to that quiet outskirt, so sad and dear to her 
now, that Martha hastily went out to meet Him. 


The words that sprang to her lips came all the more | 


naturally from the associations of the place. The fields 
and trees of that Jericho road recalled to her the 
happiest days we have : the merry children that knew 
no care, and plucked the spring flowers, and watched 
the reapers tie the sheaves, One of these children 
lay still, below the flowers and the bearded wheat, 
and would lie there till the last day. The grave 


was - rd closed. That funeral procession would 





have been a hideous dream, but for that weary long. 
ing at her heart 
‘* for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Quivering yet to the wrench and agony of death, 
she met here, on familiar and now sacred ground, the 
dearest friend he had. The brother was gone from 
them both. That was her first thought; and then 
sprang out of these solemn memories that wondrous 
dialogue that John records of death and resurrection, 
of that day and the last day, and out of it again 
the sublime but as yet visionary thought of One who 
was Himself life and resurrection, and who stood 
before her as the friend of Lazarus and the Son of 
God. Awe-stricken, though not comprehending the 
revelation that she heard ; comforted by words that 
she vaguely felt rather than understood, Martha 
hurried back for her sister. Mary, more fixed 
and absorbed in grief, and taking little part in 
the home things, had heard nothing of the Master’s 
coming. She sat still in the house, and many 
friends sat with her to comfort her—a comfort of 
ceremony and politeness that she could have spared. 
The heart in deep trouble yearns to be alone ; or if 
a friend will come it must be the friend we choose, 
and not the mere visitor of courtesy, with vapid and 
worn-out common-place and religious maxims that 
are run over by rote. Shrunk into unbroken silence, 
and scarce conscious of the consolation busily in- 
truded, Mary started at the secret message, and rose 
up quickly to find Jesus, It was the way to the 
grave, and the group of friends followed, saying, “ She 
goeth to the grave to weep there.” She too felt the 
thrill of seeing the face that was most linked with his, 
she cannot resist the flood of strong pent-up thoughts, 
and breaks down in passionate tears. The mourners 
catch the infectious weeping. There is not a dry eye 
in the group. The piteous sobs pierced to the heart 
of Jesus. Here is the fruit of that sin that marred 
his world—the care it has brought upon his creatures, 
It is thus it wastes and destroys, poisons human life, 
and drains it of enjoyment. It is not a group, buta 
world of mourners that He sees. It is not the sob- 
bing ofa few women that He hears, but the wail that 
rises from every land. Sin confronts Him armed 
with death and the grave, rich with the spoil of souls. 
There is the enemy that He has come to destroy, 
and He rises up against it with a fixed and holy in- 
dignation, groaning in spirit, troubled. He, too, 
thrills with sympathy. If Mary weeps for a brother, 
He weaps for a friend. 

They cluster round the grave. And now Jesus 
assumes his true place, He comes, ag Calvin says, 
not as a spectator, but as a hero, He is not 
there by the sad feeling that draws us to the 
graveyard, The rest were there only to weep; 
Jesus is there to conquer. Every word becomes 
a command, Yet in the-energy of that decisive 
moment, everything is done in order. There is 
no superfluous energy. It is God’s way to work by 
human means wherever they will answer. He supple- 
ments ; He does not supersede. He does not order 
the stone to fall from its place: the bystanders may 
take it away. Martha is perplexed. The face will 
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be changed now. She dreads the shock. She shrinks 
from penetrating into the death-chamber. With a 
gentle and kindly rebuke, Jesus passes on, They see 
Him lift up his eyes; they hear Him pray to his 
Father. Then the clear majestic words burst upon 
the startled crowd, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth !” And he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes. What grouping round that rock-hewn 
vault! The two sisters worn with grief, sorrowing 
with a dull heavy sorrow, perplexed with the state- 
ment of Christ, watching, half wondering, half in 
doubt, anxious that whatever it was, it was all 
over. The crowd of friends, swelled by the stragglers 
of the village, arrested by the common grief; mere 
spectators, however, leisurely noting every change of 
expression, curiously scanning the Master, whispering 
their own conclusions; the broken group of the 
disciples, troubled with the earnestness of the situa- 
tion, looking on the Pharisees that had come out 
from Jerusalem, and remembering that they had 
said, ‘* We will also die with Thee ;” baffled by the 
words of Christ, yet with vague presentiment of 
what He meant, as they heard his words to Martha 
and his prayer to God. And in the centre Jesus him- 
self, fronting those dread but invisible foes He 
had come into the world to conquer; all that was 
human in Him touched by irrepressible emotion, 
even to tears, all that was divine flashing out in his 
majestic and victorious words. And the dead man, 
as he moved feebly and uncertainly out, entangled 
and ghastly with the cerements of the tomb, wonder- 
ingly gazing on Him whose voice had penetrated into 
the eternal shades, and with no sign of corruption. 
What various effects on those bystanders! ‘A 
hundred voices broke forth in cries of amaze- 


gathered together by accident, yet embracing people 





ment, a hundred hands were stretched forth to 
the everlasting heavens, hundreds sank down upon 
their knees, hundreds smote upon their breasts, 
hundreds stood as if petrified.” That a notable 
miracle had been wrought there was no denying, 
it was wrought in open day, before a crowd 


of station and enemies of Christ, on a man per. 
fectly well known, loved and honoured, a member of 
an ancient family, Even in modern times, Spinoza 
is reported to have said that if he could be convinced 


SS 








of the reality of the resurrection of Lazarus, he would 
dash to pieces his entire system and embrace without 
reluctance the ordinary faith of the Christian, If 
that be the effect produced by the bare and scant 
recital at an interval of seventeen centuries, and upon 
one of the acutest of men, what must it have been 
upon those who stood by and saw each incident, and 
followed the risen man home! The Pharisees were 
alive to their danger. A miracle like this happening 
in what was almost a suburb of the Holy City, and 
attended by so many involuntary witnesses, would be 
spread about with inconceivable rapidity. From that 
time the fate of Jesus was sealed. The highest act 
of his friendship was to cost Him his life, and 
Lazarus was to be the unwilling but immediate cause 
of the crucifixion of his Saviour. So even with Him 
the threads of human life are twisted together until 
God unravel them. 
But there were those who felt only joy. 
‘6 From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 
The purple brow of Olivet.” 
W. F. Srevenson. 





A VISIT TO THE CHRISTIANS OF ELBA. 
FIRST OF TWO PAPERS. 


‘¢ A BROKEN vessel,” damaged by the wear and tear 
of life, I fled for refuge in the fall of the year to the 
balmy shores of the Mediterranean. How much the 
loneliness of exile, and the weariness of sickness were 
relieved by the untiring care of the most unselfish and 
Christian family I have ever met with, I may not say. 
Suffice it, that to Mr. and Mrs. W I owe more, 
under God, than to the marvellous climate of Cannes ; 
so that through them the land has become enshrined 
among my dearest and most grateful memories, 

As soon as in the present spring the swallow was 
twittering its first song under my window, I rose to 
depart, heart-sad in departure, to join a friend at Nice 
on a visit to Elba—the seat of empire for a few brief 
days of a man whose shadow once darkened the world, 
and whose whisper shook the nations with affright. 

In that lone isle, so interesting from this incident, 
and known besides only by name to the world, a few 
' trembling fishermen had listened in secret, and by 
stealth, to the Word of God, and by it had become 
banded into brotherhood, in spite of the fiery wave of 
persecution which had surged against their homes. 

To see this marvel of our laggard days, to see men 








who had honesty and courage to sacrifice interest to 
conscience, and mammon to Christ, was the motive 
that was speeding on my friend to their shores, as well 
as to bid the trembling knees wax strong, and give the 
right-hand of fellowship to men who were as sheep 
among devouring wolves, 

It was to associate me with such a mission that my 
friend drew me to his side, and with the same view 
I invite the readers to become our companions in 
travel. 

Assuming then the pilgrim’s staff on the summons 
of my friend, I bent my way along the crescent Golfe 
de Juan, whose nearer shores, everywhere blest by the 
touch of fertility, rise terrace beyond terrace upwards, 
till craggy rocks and savage mountains contrast in 
wildest grandeur with the sloping paradise below. 

I paused—and who does not pause entranced on 
reaching the high ground over Antibos to take in the 
fairy show that circles round by Nice to where the 
distant bluff of Bordighera is shadowed out in faint 
relief against the liquid sky! What varied beauty 
bursts on the ravished sight! Cities and towns; 
villas and castles ; headland beyond headland crowned 
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| 
with lighthouses to guide the wandering vessel into | Heaps upon heaps of baggage and merchandise cum- 
sheltering harbours; hills covered with evergreen | bered the decks, showing what an active hold com- 
foliage, or gay garden-terraces undulate above. Up- | merce had already taken of a nation which but yester- 
ward the eye still ranges, till dark mountain forms | day was unknown to the world. As I looked up I 
boulder up the barrier Alps, peak above peak, and | saw its young flag fluttering against the deep blue sky 
! ridge beyond ridge, till their virgin snows sparkle in | in all the joyousness of fresh, untried life. Around 
) the face of heaven. One could gaze for ever; so I | us lay the azure sea, glassy and still, as though the 
felt, till the secret whisper reached my heart, ‘‘ What | breath of tempest had never ruffled its beauty. But 
; dost thou here? Arise and depart, for this is not thy | what a coast burst upon us as our keel clove onward 
' rest.” So I sprang to my feet, nor lingered more till | through the sparkling waves! From Cape Roux 
l I grasped my friend’s hand in Nice. What a change | behind, tracing its romantic crags against a sky un- 
l I saw in all around me there ! shaded by a cloud, onward to Noli, descending with 
7 ; : its barrier-headland into the sea, beauty and grandeur 
“Tn kappler Gays and calmer hours” unfolded their charms in very Ati tates of hue and 
t I had known Nice as a modest resting-place, where form. Picturesque towns lay fringing the blue sea 
d one might breathe from the harass of life amid the between sheltering promontories, Perched on high 
; hush and sublimity of nature. Now it lay before me | 92 wooded knolls, or crouching under precipitous 
a meretricious Paris, Happily I had little time to |T0cks, hamlets and villages lay nestled round shining 
@ compare the present with the past. We did but | SPites, and looking down secure upon the world of 
4 linger to greet two ladies, whose heart was in our work, | Waters. And far above all that bears the form or 
d and whose praise should be in all the churches, ere we | Stamp of breathing life, there where the eagle builds 
e committed ourselves, Providence our guide, to the | its nest, amid clouds and mists, crags and waterfalls, 
. purpose of our journey, you faintly descry the white hermitage or convent, 
i I, my friend, and his nephew, embarked the follow- those fancied abodes of peace, where men forswear the 
d ing morning on board the “Espresso” for Genoa. struggles and duties of life to gain an indolent access 
e Our passengers were supposed to be all on board ; the | t© heaven, Over and above all tower those buttresses 
. hour of starting past, and the boiler, roaring out its | °f the skies, the thunder-riven Alps, sparkling in 
il volumes and screaming in fitful passion, seemed to be | ternal glaciers and snows. But— 
bursting with impatience, and yet our moorings held ‘Who can paint like Nature ? 
us immovable to the shore. The riddle was soon Can the imagination boast hues like hers ?” 
solved. I saw at the end of the pier a bevy of ladies, , 
amid a chaos of boxes, leisurely arranging their method | He who would know the varied and matchless 
of departure, ere they condescended to become our beauties of the Riviera must come and see, and then 
companions in travel. The courteous captain only confess, while rapture swells his heart, that ‘* Manifold, 
smiled and bowed when these gentle loiterers stept | Lord, are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
finally on board. After battling with the boatmen, | themall! The earth ” full of thy riches.” 
and assuring themselves leisurely of the safe delivery We put into Porto San Maurizio for passengers and 
of all the many odds and ends of their travelling gear, merchandize. ’ The appearance of the town from the 
they allowed the vessel to sway from the port and | 84 18 charming ; its houses, bright and fair, rise in 
launch into the deep. It is needless to say that terraces up the steep sides of a Mamelon-cape, over- 
to our long-expected new-comers were daughters of hanging a well protected port. Here lay several ships 
: Albion— of burthen, so that as this is moreover the halting- 
~ place for steamers between Nice and Genoa, one 
ell “Six jolly souls, and allagog, would conclude it to be an important outlet for inland 
he To dash through thick and thin ”— traffic. A number of boats lay scattered about, 
ep six unprotected females, accoutred to the teeth with | awaiting our arrival, full of living freight and cargo, 
modern appliances for woman’s independent, adven- | for our already too heavily-burthened vessel. In an 
ny turous travel, They needed neither man-servant nor | instant all was bustle and confusion, boats driving 
ond maid-servant. They were themselves prepared for all, | against one another, to the terror of their passengers, 
in and equal to every fate. One unrecognised courtesy | —men shouting and screaming above the din of the 
on my part, when the motion of the vessel was quicken- | escaping steam. Many a ludicrous scene occurred in 
bas ing disturbing emotions in their gentle breasts, closed | the general anxiety, as the boats neared the ship, to 
nlfe further approach ; and so for the rest of the journey | secure their luggage and clutch the rope by the ladder. 
the we exchanged no word, though sprung from the same | Tossed and tumbled about, one over the other, all 
ds, island home. They occasionally crossed our path as | were alarmed, and some were angry, but each too 
- We journeyed on. My last sight was of the eldest | anxious for life and his household gods to dispute in 
battling manfully her way through the excited railway | earnest with his fellow. With all ‘‘it was an agony, 
- throng at Pisa; so that, unless in the meantime shot | but now forgot” the moment their foot stood firm on 
= down by some lawless brigand-band, or borne to some | the welcome deck. As I hung over the ship’s side, 
. mountain cave to grace a bandit’s lair, I have good | sharing in the general excitement, I descried among 
aint hope they may reach woman’s only proper sphere at | the struggling boats a young Englishman with his 
” last—home and its duties, youthful bride and her maid. He was anxious as the 
“6 _ Our passengers were a medley of all nations, crowd- | rest, not, however for any part of his triple self, ut 
fl ing for interest, pleasure, or duty, to fair Italy. | for a gun-case, which, slanting along the gunwale as. 
— —_—_—_ 
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the boat heaved and lurched, was slipping from his 
spasmodic grasp into the sea. His face was most 
ludicrous, as, half sad, half comical, he watched his 
escaping treasure. ‘* But what,” said I to myself, 
‘*can induce an Englishman to make this his point of 
embarkation?” But who ever found an Englishman 
following a beaten track, or acting as other people do? 
He has license for any peculiarity, the odder the 
better. And so I welcomed his honest Saxon face on 
board. His wife sat, as English wives only can, 
motionless, silent, and apart. Her maid was English 
too, only speaking when spoken to, obeying (but in 
her own time and way) when bidden, and never ex- 
pecting word or look of consideration or sympathy 
from her mistress—at least, before others. Her 
master, whose wits, I judged, were generally all 
astray, seemed suddenly bewildered on discovering 
that he had left something he valued behind him in 
the boat. 

He began running first one way, then another, 
now gesticulating and shouting to the boatmen drift- 
ing away in the wake of the vessel, and now appealing 
to the captain just as the word ‘* Avanti” (forward) 
dropped from his lips, and the obedient paddles were 
already beating the waters aside. He could make 
use, however, of what is always an Englishman’s con- 
solation in trouble. He could grumble and complain. 
‘*The Italian boatmen were all knaves without ex- 
ception, and these the worst of all ; they had tried to 
cheat him in the fare, and failing in that, had now 
secured their end by robbery. The captain was the 
most unobliging of all his craft, or he would even now 
put back, that he might recover his property and 
bring the knaves to reason. However, he would have 
his revenge. Three of his friends were on their way 
to embark at the same port, he would direct them 
now to another channel, so that the ‘administration’ 
should have no benefit from them. It would serve 
them right to show them up in the Times, it would.” 
I approached him with condolence and counsel. His 
loss, however, was too great for either. And what 
was this terrible loss, that had shaken the whole man 
from his equanimity, and placed him beyond sympathy ? 
‘* Tell it not in Gath!” reader, it was a small collec- 
tion of ferns! But our vessel is now on her way, 
and so we must leave him in his grief to ‘‘ Time the 
comforter.” This was, however, the severest moment 
of his trial, for just then the wretched boatmen were 
shaking his treasure against the sky in mocking 
triumph, : 

Clearing the point of Noli, we stretched across the 
gulf for Genoa. As the coast bayed inward from us 
it lost nothing of its matchless charms. Continuous 
towns, little white nests of human life, still chequered 
the shores, and mountains rose high above to where 
Alps on Alps closed at last the passage of the skies. 
It is usual to say that the granduer of the Corniche 
terminates at Mentone. By road perhaps this is true, 
but sailing along the shore, where the broader fore- 
ground gives greater breadth and depth to the land- 
Scape, you find scenes continually opening, as grand as 
any that enraptures the land-traveller between Nice 
and Mentone. But when, out at sea, midway between 
“Noli and Genoa, the eye ranges round to Porto Fino, 





comparison there is none. The lower shores nestle 
found the dark blue sea the picture of fairest beauty, 
while over all crowd mountain-forms sublime, Alps 
and Appenines, like the waves of an ocean storm 
against the dark-blue heaven. 

But on with the boat! Alas! unfavouring winds 
arise, and the scanty brushwood fuel is unequal to 
the heavy draught of our vessel, labouring now 
through rebellious waves. The coast is thought of no 
more, as the shades of evening close around, and the 
long promised ‘‘haven, where we would be,” is 
scarcely yet in sight. The poor captain, teased by the 
continual cry of, ‘* When shall we be there?” points 
to the lighthouse glimmering in the far distance, and 
has only one response for all, ‘‘ Eccolo, Signor! Abbia 
pazienza !” (* There it is, sir; have patience ”),- We 
gained the port at last, but too late to see the pride 
of place of Genoa la Superba, one of the most glorious 
sights imaginable, when you enter from the sea by 
daylight. However, though we distinguished nothing 
of the forms and hues of things, it was a wondrous 
sight even then, as we approached the modern Tyre, 
There lay the gay city, rising from a crowded shore up 
the steep sides of hills, and covering them for miles 
with streets, convents, palaces, and villas, which, 
lighted up at that hour, and mingled with the star- 
spangled sky above, seemed like a celestial city—a 
realised abode of man at last in intercourse with 
Heaven, Alas! that daylight should dissipate your 
dreams, for then you enter at least into a part of her 
own proverb, that Genoa is “‘ wn paese senz alberi 
ed womini senza fede” (a country without trees and 
men without honour). 

The moment we entered the Mole we were sur- 
rounded by boats waiting for the travellers, like 
carrion birds for their prey. Happily the landlord of 
the “‘ Quatre Nations” aware of our coming, received 
us at once into his own boat, and bore off us and 
our baggage in peace and safety to the redoubtable 
Dogana (custom-house). Alas for those who, strangers 
and unaided, had, guided by the farthing rusblight 
on the deck, to recover their luggage and stumble 
their way down the ladder into the clutches of the 
harpies in the boats below, if they did not meantime, 
in the lurchings of the boat, miss footing and slip 
into the sea, to become the prey of the gentler 
monsters of the deep! ‘To reach the shore we had 
to make our way through the confusion and uproar 
of men-of-war’s crews and soldiers hastening on board 
their respective ships for the last muster-roll. 

For as at this time all Italy was impatient for war, 
she had centered here her iron-clads, ready to rush 
upon the Austrians. After a vexatious search by 
candle-light at the Dogana we became free men, and 
in the comforts of our.hotel felt something of the 
touch of home, and dreamed away in peace the night, 
till daylight, when church-bells, that plague.of Italy, 
bade defiance to all endeavours after sleep. And 80 
we rose to study Genoa in its galleries, palaces, and 
churches, ere we resumed our march by the glorious 
Riviera to Spezia. : 

We left Genoa by the old gate of S. Martino 
d’Albaro, under shadow of the Virgin enshrined in 4 
niche above. How “wholly the city is given to 
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sitting crowned with stars, and with the legend of its 
devotion at her feet—‘‘ Posuerunt me custodems” 
(* Me have they placed as’guardian”). Alas! if they 


waketh but in vain.” 
The old fortifications, once so strong, and deemed 
impregnable, are now being tumbled down as useless 


streets of palaces rise on every side, while forts, 
bastions, and casemates, more adapted to modern 


most enchanting scenery. On one side tower the 
Apennines majestically, line above line, while on the 
other a coast studded with towns, villas, and gardens 


the landscape is the air of ease and industrial comfort 
everywhere visible in the towns and villages, through 
which you are continually passing. The lordly mansion 
with its hanging gardens, pavilions and terraces, seems 
not more comfortable than the humble abode of the 
artisan by its side, where the busy shuttle is plied. As 


their white wings to catch the freshening breeze. 
From Rota, the highest point in our ascent, we took 
our last farewell of Genoa and its beautifully indented 
coast. From the old lighthouse that rises proudly 
over its harbour hither to Capo Porto Fino, the vil- 
lages and country seats by which we passed seem one 
continuous city. Hence we drive through a gloomy 
tunnel to open at once upon a scene rivalling that 
through which we had passed from Genoa with wonder- 
ing joy—the bay as smiling, though the range is more 
bounded. Here Capo Fino projecting far into the sea 
shuts out the distant shore, along which we had 
coasted from Nice, and precipitous breaks back the 
waves with abrupt rocks. Yonder, before us, the 
bluff of Sestri, covered with majestic pines, gracefully 
descends to check the chafing waves. Inward the 
Mediterranean presses between, laving smiling towns 
and villages that rise along the circling shores, while 
behind deep valleys open under the savage brow of 
the cloud-capped Apennines. The sun was already 
streamiag his last rays upon the bay when we reached 
our hotel. Our eccentric fellow-traveller, the knight 
of the ferns, had arrived before-us. He was so busily 
engaged at the time in a random search after another 
lost treasure that he had scarcely leisure to greet us. 
By the greatest good fortune, he had only a few hours 
before succeeded in getting possession of duplicate 
specimens of the ferns he had been so cruelly deprived 
of at San Maurizio, and now these too had unaccount- 
ably disappeared! From this severer blow of unre- 
lenting fate it was my good fortune to relieve him, 
for on going into my room there on the sofa lay the 
Precious objects of all his anxious care! When I 
sallied forth in the early morning, and saw before the 
houses the glorious sea rippling upon the softest sand, 
and behind, one of the grandest valleys of the Apen- 
nines opening full upon me, I wondered that such a 
spot should not be as much resorted to as any of the 
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idolatry” may be seen by her image, complacently | 
have no better keeping than her, ‘‘the watchman | 


by the hand of modern science, and in their place 


warfare, crown the beautiful hills, which on the road- | 
side girdle the city round. Our road lies through | 


bays round the blue tideless sea, Another charm in | 


if to give the last touch to beauty, the morning broke | 
cloudless, and the face of the deep sea below was | 
checkered over, far and wide, with vessels spreading | 
| in connection with saintly puerilities, or the establish- 





fairest which allure our restless tourists from their 
homes. 

The moment we turned our backs upon Sesiri, we 
chauged at once both earth and sky. We had no 
longer a smiling coast below, or above an atmosphere 
trembling with joy. We rose over the steep sides of 
the bare Apennines higher and higher, while gulfs of 
valleys deeper and deeper lay below us, rendered more 
sombre and sublime because only seen through fitful 
breaks of a dense fog, which sometimes made the 
light of mid-day resemble sober twilight. Our driver 
bade us rejoice in a lesser evil, We might have had, 
as often happens, a wind to render our passage diffi- 
cult or impossible. He had driven upon the road for 
forty years, aud so was full of old experiences and 
superstitious ‘‘saws.” On passing under a solitary 
hermitage, perched amid the clouds on the top of a 
mountain, he recounted, head uncovered, devoutly 
crossing himself the while, how that the Madonna of 
this spot regularly year by year on the eve of her 
festival, operates a miracle on a few olive trees piously 
enclosed in consequence before her shrine. As I 
cared little for saintly legends, I tried to bring him 
to those substantial traditions of brigand exploits, 
which, within my own memory, belonged of right to this 
pass, Either, however, his recollection failed, except 


ment of patrol stations at regular intervals along the 
road had so operated that even the memory of high- 
way-violence had died out. In his eyes the two 
ruling terrors of this pass were high winds in stormy 
weather, and hungry wolves in winter. 

‘© But are there bears ?” I asked. 

‘Dio me ne guardi!” (**God preserve me from 
them !”) was his prompt reply, almost springing from 
his seat, and giving his horses a nervous lash, as 
though growling Bruin was already at his heels. 

We descended to Borghetto, a wretched, brigand- 
looking haunt even now, but charmingly situated at 
the junction of valleys where mountain torrents 
unite into a river, along whose banks we made our 
way. The prospect smiles again—fertile hills and 
valleys, picturesque churches and villages, open all 
around. We rose toward even-tide over the last 
spur of the Apennines, and welcomed the bay of 
Spezia, running deep inland under protecting batteries, 
aud terminating in a vast and quiet haven, where 
ships of any burthen find safe anchorage. A busy 
town lines the shore. At the time of our arrival the 
streets were crowded with sailors, and the whole 
place in the fever of wild excitement attendant upon 
expected war. Several iron-clads were anchored 
across the gulf, between which and the arsenals dwarf 
steamers were in continual passage, giving life to the 
bay, heightened, too, by men-of-war gigs and pleasure 
boats crossing one auother’s tracks in every direction. 
At that moment the batteries were booming an 
answering salute to two Prussian men-of-war, which 
had just entered the harbour with Prince Wladimir 
on board. Much of the general excitement of this 
moment was to be attributed to this event. For as 
the rumour ran, that Prussia had concluded an 
offensive and defensive treaty with Italy, it could 
not but follow such a union that the Alps and the 
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sea would be secured to Italy as her natural barrier 
against the active will of Austria, and even the un- 
favouring will of France. 

During the brief stay which I made in Spezia, I was 
rejoiced to find that endeavours were being made to 
evangelize the natives. I wish I could say as much 
with regard to our Christian duty in connection with 
the hundreds of English workmen who are employed 
there and in the neighbourhood, But, alas! while 
we are sensitively alive to the importance of protecting 
our commercial and political interests wherever we can 
place a consular agent, we are very unwilling to show 
any sympathy with our faith where Romanism pre- 
vails. As this is not an accident confined toa locality, 
but a principle adopted by our Government, and as 
‘‘ whatever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” 
belongs alike to God’s just retribution to nations 
and to men, I look to the future with sadness. 


** Alas! for my country.” 


At Spezia we reached the territory of the great 
destroyer of natural beauty—the tyrant Railway. By 
his will we may now, lightning-winged, fly by the 
romantic rocks of Carrara, the smiling Pisan hills, and 
the flat, luxuriant plains through which the Arno 
winds its passage to the sea. And still the tyrant, in 
ceaseless swoop, hurries us breathless on till we repose 
at last in the quiet town of Piombino, and safely rest 
among its old feudal battlements and towers. Here, 
in the silence of general decay, even the echo of the 
restless world is hushed and silence unbroken, save 
by the railway screams, which even here, seven miles 
off, scared my midnight slumbers. 

Although we had reached a quiet resting-place, we 
had not, however, landed in Goshen ; Piombino’s one 
only inn (less select than Mivart’s !) had no couch of 
repose, and nothing for food save good bread and an 
old cock, whose scream till now had challenged for 
years the bell of the neighbouring clock-tower—the 
only other public voice in the place. As we sat pri- 
soners of hope in the large public-room, we were sub- 
jected to the wondering eyes of continual incomers 
throughout the evening. There they abode fixed, 
staring, and silent, as though fascinated. I thought 
it an odd expression of hospitality, but as their de- 
meanour was otherwise courteous and respectful, I 
left them to the enjoyment of their gaze. Ihad been 
followed by the same respectful curiosity, when, soon 
after our arrival, I had descended to the little port 
and then rambled among the fortifications that rise 
and bend along the rocky shore. Wherever I turned, 
a gazing but respectful throng followed in my rear. 
As I could not be alone, I returned to the inn to find 
the like admiration there. 

After having subjected the cravings of the inner 
man to the wretched accommodation of the place; I 
was foreshadowing a night of suffering on rush-bot- 
tomed-chairs, or on a wooden table in the public 
room among my gazing friends, when the worthy 
landlady appeared with the news, every word of 
which was music to my ear, that two of the magnates 
of the place would shelter us for the night. My 


fr iend’s lot and mine fell to an old soldier, en retraite. 
in whose house I found, to my surprise, quarters such 





as should satisfy the most fastidious. The only thing 
I regretted in my room was, that I could nowhere 
turn without my Protestant eyes being offended, 
Here St. Barbara was tossing up in the air with a 
battlemented castle, fortalice, and donjon all complete, 
light as a shuttlecock. There St. Lucia, a lovely 
maiden gorgeously arrayed, presented you with her 
own bright eyes served up on a dish. As to the Vir. 
gin Mary, there were no less than sixteen modifica. 
tions of herself and attributes, according to the infal- 
lible dogmas of the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Imagine, if, as I lay in bed, I chanced with the 
faintest light to open my eyes, what a mystery of the 
lie at once beset my thoughts ; for thought will 
follow sight. However, beyond the removal of these 
objects of Romish idolatry, I had nothing to desire in 
my room save a ladder to rise to my bed, for there lay 
mattress on mattress, piled like Pelion on Ossa, 
Our passage through the streets to our resting-place 
was quite an ovation. An admiring crowd pressed ata 
respectful distance behind, while the landlady and her 
bright-eyed daughters lighted the way before us with 
those picturesque triple-wicked lamps which have be- 
come household gods in Italy, since the fatal night of 
Pompeii’s ruin, when mothers bore them shrieking 
before their children to light their hopeless way. 

As we rose to our rooms the whole household was 
marshalled out, the soldier to the front, bowing and 
scraping to do us honour. All this was so mar- 
vellous we might well rub our eyes to be assured we 
were not dreaming, and our boyhood’s fables of en- 
chanted castles sober realities after all. Our servant 
the following morning unriddled the enigma. The 
whole town was seized with the idea that my 
friend, moving, alas! on crutches, was one of Gari- 
baldi’s wounded Generals; his nephew, Garibaldi’s 
gallant son ; and I, the great hero himself! All was 
now explained, to our great amusement. 

Early the following day the place was all astir at 
news of our departure. A crowd lined the pier, and 
hung over the walls above as we descended to embark 
for Elba. The moment we set foot on board every 
hand was raised to greet us ; and we pushed out into 
the channel, leaving as much good-will and respect 
behind us as though the modern Cincinnatus himself 
had arrived from rocky Caprera equal to the exigencies 
of his country, now menaced with war. 

The wind favoured our starting. The fortress-girt 
peninsula soon lessened behind us, and bayed round 
to the picturesque promontory of Castiglione. As 
soon, however, as we reached the midway lighthouse- 
rock of Palmajuola, its capricious breath rose and 
fell, and shifted to every point of the compass, so that 
it was only by continual tacks that we anchored at 
last in the busy harbour wf Rio Marina. Although 
Elba had stretched its full island-length to our sight 
the moment we embarked, it was not until we cleared 
the lighthouse rock, darkening between, that we caught 
sight of Rio. Our first view of its situation, although 
extremely pretty, rather disappointed us. It lies im 
a less romantic part of the coast than Lungone or 
Ferraio, and its harbour is little more than an inbay- 
ing curve under high hills, between which a lively 
stream babbles its way downwards to the harbour. 
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But what it loses in the picturesque, it gains in 
commerce. The nearer hills breasting the sea are so 
many giant stores ofiron, needing no labour of mining 
but lying ready to the hand of man. To draught 
this off to a large number of ships and lighters in the 
harbour is the constant employment of streams of 
half-starved donkeys, and *‘men more savage far 
than they.” 

The spare red forms of the men, naked to the 
waist, screaming and hurrying along under their light 
burthen, would make you fear you were reaching the 
lair of some lawless Red-Indian tribe. Everything 
was tinged with the rusty hue of the ore. The sea 
itself was like blood. Among the lofty blocks of houses, 
clustered together at the mouth of a narrow valley, 
and heaped up one over the other, you look in vain 
for what is such a pleasing feature in the Italian 
landscape—white churches with tall belfries, and 


houses with open galleries over the dark blue sea, and | 

beneath a sky as blue. The appearance of our craft, | 

so unusual there, soon attracted general attention. 
(To be continued.) 





All the idlers of the place, as well as the Red Indian- 
looking facchini (porters) rushed down to our landing, 
and gave us a less gracious greeting than had welcomed 
our arrival and departure at Piombino. However, we 
adventured on shore, and making our way through 
the savage crowd, begrimed with the ore-dust, 
were joined in a few minutes by a gentlemanly look- 
ing person, bearing the human face divine. This was 
the good pastor of the Protestants. Under his guid- 
ance our party was divided among the * brethren,” as 
they call themselves. My friend and his nephew 
were sheltered by the pastor, our servant by Cignoni, 
the patriarch of the brotherhood, and I fell to the lot 
of his brave coadjutor and first brother-convert, 
Quattrini. By the time we had fairly settled into 
our quarters the shades of evening gathered round us, 
not, however, until my friend had traversed every 
inch of the young gospel territory, and we had 
mutually thanked God for our safety past, and had 
committed to Him our purposes in faith and with 


courage for days to come. 
Buackett BotcHERsy. 
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THERE was great excitement at Ems on the 12th 
of August, 18—, for the Empress of Russia had 
arrived, and the kings of Prussia and of Saxony were 
expected that same day. The street in which my 
hotel was situated was crowded with people who had 
flowed together from Coblentz and Mayence, and the 
other places in the neighbourhood, large and small, 
to gaze at the glory of crowned heads. There was a 
continuous buzz and hum under my window, so that 
I should almost have fancied myself sitting in my 
office at the works, had not the merry tunes of the 
music band, stationed before the empress’s hotel, and 
the loud hurras of the people, reminded me that I was 
not on the bank of the Thames amidst my industrious 
work-people, but on the bank of the Lahn amidst a 
crowd of idlers who, as it seemed had come for no 
other purpose but to waste their time and to spend 
their money. 

I never cared very much about such manifestations 
of princely splendour and popular curiosity. Least 
of all did I do so now that I found myself engaged in 


@ sad work, which contrasted harshly with the gay 


tones and tunes outside, I was looking over the papers 
of my cousin, Mr. Alfred Hamerton, whom I had 
conveyed to his last resting-place a few day before. 
Poor Alfred! He had not yet completed his twenty- 
eighth year, and if ever a young man seemed to have 
a long life in prospect it was he. His constitution 
appeared to be of iron, and he had an annual income 
of two thousand pounds, which promised to prove a 
safeguard against soul-depressing cares. But where 
is there a constitution which, though ever so strong, 
uncontrolled passion cannot destroy ? or a position in 
life so independent that sin cannot turn it into 
slavery? My good father often used to say: **The 
best diet and the best system of economy are to be 








found in the Gospel.” This truth was frequently 
repeated in Alfred’s hearing ; but alas! he forgot it as 
often as he heard it. 

Not that he was an out-and-out profligate, or what 
is called a vicious character. If you could have got 
him by himself, away from the temptations of a 
pleasure-loving and a pleasure-making world—say at 
your quiet house down in the country, to stay with 
you for a month—you would not only have found 
him a well-behaved, amiable young fellow, but a 
generous, kind-hearted friend, who would open his 
mind to everything noble and beautiful and good. 
In a confidential chat he would have confessed his 
follies, and acknowledged his weakness in resisting 
temptation ; he would have admired the noble self- 
control of the faithful Christian, and assured you of 
his sincere resolution henceforth to alter his life and 
become a useful member of society. Jn such moments 
as these you might, without very much difficulty, 
have obtained from him a couple of sovereigns for a 
poor family, or a ten-pound note for some charitable 
purpose, But he would no sooner have left you than 
he would yield to the siren lure of pleasure, as you 
would have found could you, under the charm of the 
ring of Gyges, have followed him. It was the same in 
every place—where people assemble for spending their 
fortune in pleasure,—whether in London, Paris, Ham- 
burg, or Rome. He passed the greater part of his 
time in England however, as he was a bad linguist, and, 
besides, was very fond of boating, hunting, and racing. 

In the last year of his life he had repaired to the 
Continent, chiefly for the sake of his health, which 
had suffered much under his too frequent excesses. 
He had been recommended to go to the waters of 
Ems. After he had come of age I had, at his own 
request, taken charge of collecting his income and 
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forwarding it to him, and I was of course constantly 
in correspondence with him, In his last letter, which 
was written a fortnight before his death, he said that 
he was progressing favourably, and was almost as 
robust as ever again. The sad astonishment can 
scarcely be imagined with which a few days later I 
received a telegram, urging me to go to Ems at 
once, as he was seriously ill. Alas! I found him in 
his last struggle. 
Spanish nobleman, and had been shot in the breast. 
I came just in time to receive from his hand the keys 
of his boxes, and to learn his desire concerning his 
papers. He requested me to go over them ail, to 
keep such as I should deem it necessary to preserve, 
and to burn the rest. 

And so I was looking over those papers,—a con- 
fused collection of letters, accounts, bills, promissory 
notes, and scraps of poetry mostly in the erotic style, — 
which had been collected during a period of six years, 
and put into a large leather bag without any sort of 
order. It was evident enough that he had cherished 
the intention of arranging the mass, but had never 
settled down to it, though it would hardly have taken 
him more than a couple of hours, since his correspon- 
dence had not been very great, and most of the bills 
were waste paper. But he had been careless, slovenly, 
procrastinating, very seldom being led by a sense of 
duty, and always yielding to the impression of the 
moment. And it was sad work to read the contents 
of most of the letters, and to notice to what most of 
the bills referred. While on the one hand they bore 
ample testimony to his having been anything but a 
churlish, selfish fellow, yet they all bore witness at the 
same time to the fact that he had only lived to please 
and to worship his own beloved self. It was evident he 
had always, and often in the most liberal way, been dis- 
posed to make others happy, but with the intention, at 
the same time, that he himself should enjoy the greater 
part of the pleasure. Of that love which is willing 


+. to deny itself and to suffer in order to make others 


happy, he seems to have known very little indeed. 
There were a few of the promissory notes for sums he 
had lent and which had never been repaid, but the 
amounts were comparatively small. On the other 
hand, there were many bills which he had paid after 
standing over for four and five years, and among the 
letters there were some from shopkeepers and trades- 
people urgently requesting him in the most humble tone 
to favour them with payment. I could not help wonder- 
ing why he had preserved such documents among his 
papers, but it soon appeared plain enough that he was 
one of those who never tear up a letter, though they 
have not the slightest intention of reading it again. 
Indeed the collection presented a remarkable photo- 
graph of his character. It exhibited a great many 
good principles dormant or in embryo, but not one 
of them in due and healthful development. The 
very preservation of the documents showed a sense of 
thrift, but their confused and neglected condition 
proved that that sense had invariably died out at 
each attempt to carry it into practice. Some sense 
of order was testified to by the fact of all his expendi- 
ture being noted down, even to the trifle of a sixpence 
paid to a porter; but the practical result again was 


He had fought a duel with a| 











completely lost in his disorder, for his notes were 
written partly in memorandum-books and partly on 
scraps of paper, old envelopes, steamboat-bills, &¢, 
There were undeniable signs of literary taste, for 
some of the pieces of poetry and prose compositions 
were worth reading from a merely literary point of 
view; but not one of them was finished. His 
higher inclinations had each time been suffocated by 
his passion for pleasure. Nay, I even picked up 
a few sheets purporting to be the introduction to 
a religious poem in the Miltonian style; and cer- 
tainly, if their form was less poetical than that of 
‘¢ Paradise Lost,” their sentiments were not lesg 
biblical. I also found bills containing considerable 
sums paid for music and musical instruments and for 
instruction in that department of art. He must have 
been a performer on the piano, the violoncello, and 
the cornet-d-piston ; and yet, though I had often met 
him at drawing-room parties, where everybody was 
invited to try his or her talents, Inever even so much 
as heard him confess that he played any instru- 
ment at all. The booksellers’ bills were also nu- 
merous and heavy. They contained the titles of 
books which seemed to indicate that their reader must 
have been a person of great information and much 
taste. I found all those books in the library at his 
residence at Richmond, but, with only a few excep- 
tions, they were uncut. 

In short, poor Alfred had been one of that privi- 
leged yet unhappy class of young men who, as neces- 
sity does not compel them to work, think that they 
need not work at all, and that their money renders 
them independent even of God, because it makes them 
independent of men. The solemn sentence uttered by 
the Divine Judge in Paradise, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” was certainly a severe 
one; but experience has shown, at the same time, 
that it also implied wisdom and beneficence. And 
none of us can deem himself exempt from that rule, 
without in one way or other severely injuring both 
himself and society. The possession of money may of 
course be either a blessing or a curse ; but it is most 
decidedly the latter where it causes man to become an 
idler, and to live only for his own personal enjoyment. 
Even though his idleness should only consist in what 
is called harmless frivolity, and though his enjoyment 
should limit itself to what are called innocent pleasures, 
yet such a man’s life is a real loss to himself, to society, 
and to the kingdom of God. And this, not because 
of any evil positively committed, but because of so 
much good which he is expected, nay bound, to do, 
but has left undone. And we creatures of flesh and 
blood, who judge only from what impresses our senses, 
are prone to overlook and to think lightly of what we 
call our sins of omission ; dut it would be as well for 
us to keep in mind that our Lord pronounced the same 
awful verdict upon the slothful servant who omitted to 
use his one talent well, as He will pronounce on the 
coming day of judgment upon the “ doers of iniquity,” 
whom He shall cast into a place where there shall 
be ‘wailing and gnashing of tecth.” (Matt. xiii 
41—42,) 

That my poor cousin Alfred had in this way fear- 
fully wasted his precious life became fully clear to me 
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when I had finished the examination of his papers. 
Having assorted and arranged those papers accori- 
ing to their dates, I found myself in the possession of 
pretty complete diary of his life from the time he had 
come of age till his death, a period of nearly seven 
years. One of the documents which first attracted my 
attention was a letter of my own, which I had written 
to him when he was in Paris, A piece cut from the 
Times, giving a description of the fearful Hartley coal- 
pit accident, was enclosed. As at that time I had 
about £500 in hand to his credit, I advised him to 
permit me to send a donation of £50 to the bereaved 
widows and orphans. In his next letter he declined 
to do this, at the same time requesting me to send 
him £300 by return of post. I was rather surprised 
at that request, as I had sent him £500 only a fort- 
night before. I now, however, learnt the cause of it. 
Among the letters was one from a Mr. Prime, written 
a day or two before mine, in which, in a very familiar 
style, he asked Alfred for a loan of £300; and accord- 
ingly I found among the bills his promissory note, 
bearing the date of the day subsequent to that on 
which I had sent Alfred the money. Now, I had 
known that loose but highly-talented, witty, and 
handsome parasite only too well, and had always re- 
gretted that Alfred had made him his bosom friend. 
The promissory note was waste paper, for Mr. Prime 
eloped a few days later with a banker’s wife, and has 
never been heard of since, 

There was another letter which struck me in a 
peculiar way. It was from the clergyman of the 
parish in which Alfred’s father had resided till his 
death. It referred to the widow and family of his 
father’s gardener. It told a sad and touching story. 
It reminded Alfred of the two eldest boys of that 
poor woman, who when children had shared his plea- 
sures and sports. Sickness had reduced her to such 
straitened circumstances that she could no longer sup- 
port her numerous family. Her eldest son had ob- 
tained a situation by which he would have been fully 
able to have maintained her and his brothers and 
sisters ; but he lost his life by an accident, and so the 
sorely-visited mother was wholly deprived of her sup- 
port. Her second son, however, a nice and capable 
young man of twenty-two, would be able to support 
her if he could obtain £200 to buy the good-will of a 
respectable business which was on sale. The clergy- 
man had formed a scheme by which, if he found eight 
persons who would each give £25, the thing might be 
done. He had been so successful as to find seven, 
and now requested Alfred to be the eighth. 

After having read this letter I looked into Alfred’s 
memorandum-book about that date, but could find no 
such sum put down among his expenditure. But I 
found he had paid a sum of £35 10s. 9d. a few days 


after the receipt of that letter for a dinner-party | 
which he was compelled to give in consequence of | 


having lost a bet. 

This reminded me of a somewhat similar case that 
had taken place four years ago. 
relative of Alfred’s, who had a wife and four children. 
The eldest boy was a fine lad, gifted with uncommon 
intellectual capacities, and, on account of his amiable 
character and noble principles, the favourite of all 


There was a distant | 


who knew him, As farasI could judge, William was 
a truly Christian young man, who had given his heart 
to the Saviour, and exercised a blessed influence upon 
other young men with whom he was intimate. As his 
father, who was an officer on half-pay, could not 
afford to give him an education much above that of 
the trading class, he was apprenticed to a bookseller 
and bookbinder; but, though William satisfied his 
master pretty well, he was often found fault with for 
giving more attention to the inside of the books than 
to their outside. Indeed whenever he could spare a 
moment’s time he was found reading. By the aid of 
a friend who was a little acquainted with the old 
classics he had brought himself on so far as to be able 
to read Homer and Virgil. His father would some- 
times send me some of his little essays, which ran 
mostly on religious topics, and they always astonished 
me by the power of thought and the beauty of style 
which they exhibited. It may be imagined what a 
sad trial it was for the good man to find himself un- 
able to gratify his son’s earnest wish to go to the 
university and study for the ministry. Nor was there 
any one among his friends who did not think it a pity 
that such a highly-gifted and well-principled young 
man was compelled to bury his talents in the dust of 
a bookbinder’s shop. One day, Alfred happened to 
stay with me for a couple of days, and I availed my- 
self of a favourable moment to bring the matter under 
his notice. I showed him what a blessing he might 
confer not only upon that good family, but also upon 
the Church and society at large, by griving £100 say 
for three years, in which case I would pledge myself 
to find the remainder of the required sum. He pro- 
mised to think over the matter and to let me know 
his resolution. As one week after another passed 
away without his answer coming, I wrote tohim. He 
refused, on the ground of ‘* having so many claims 
upon his purse just now, that he saw himself obliged 
to retrench his expenditure for the time being.” So 
I had to look out for some other channel through 
which William might obtain the desired help, and after 
much writing and fighting I at length succeeded in 
my object through the liberality of several friends, 

Now that I had a full insight into Alfred’s books, or 
rather scraps and slips, I could not repress my curio- 
sity to know what in the world those ‘* many claims 
upon his purse” could be, which had prevented him 
from doing that good work. Alas! I had not long to 
seek. It appeared from his notes and the bills of that 
year that he had paid £250 to the tobacconist, £350 
to the wine merchant, and about £200 to his musical 
teachers for teaching him what he never even intended 
to learn. 

I might lengthen the sad list by other instances 
drawn from the papers then lying before me. But 
there was one letter which struck me more than all. 
It was from Mr. Coleridge, his teacher, who had con- 
tinued his adviser and friend till the last day of his 
minority. It was written on the occasion of his 
having received a letter from Alfred after his last 
| illness, when, having risen from a sick-bed which had 
| threatened to become his death-bed, he was about to 
| start for Ems. It ran as follows :-— 
| ‘‘My pear Atrrep,—Your letter of the 16th of 
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last month came duly to hand, and has in one sense 
given me much pleasure, though in another it greatly 
distressed me. I am glad to learn that your health is 
improving, but I am sorry to find that you ‘hope to 
be able soon to return to your usual course of life.’ 
Permit me, as your sincere and cordial friend, to say 
that this is exactly the thing which I had hoped you 
would not do. You know, dear friend, that nobody 
ever loved you more or better than I, and God knows 
I love you truly still. I have my defects, as every 
human being has, but, as far as I can recollect, I have 
not been deficient in trying to show you the only way 
that can lead you towards true happiness, and I have 
not withheld anything from you that it was in my 
power to give, that you might be well equipped for your 
journey through this World towards your everlasting 
destiny. How often have I prayed with you and for you 
that God, who in his infinite love has bestowed on you 
so many and so valuable privileges, might in his grace 
enable you to become a useful member of society and a 
true member of the Church of Christ ! How zealously 
and with how much delight have I studied with and 
for you to provide you with the knowledge of all such 
sciences as I supposed it would be necessary or desirable 
for you to know, that you might be able to carry about 
a rich store on which to draw freely for the benefit of 
many who would be in need of your co-operation, your 
advice, and your help! You must remember how 
often, when I sat down with you to chat confiden- 
tially, I would say, ‘Dear Alf., when you come of 
age, you will be in the possession of a considerable 
income, not one-fifth of which will be required for your 
support. Remember the great responsibility which, 
along with the possession of that money, will devolve 
upon you. Money is power. If used well, it will be 
a source of joy both to God and men ; if used badly, 
it will bring God’s displeasure upon you, and not only 
injure your neighbours but ruin yourself, if not for 
this life, at least for the life to come. If you under- 
stdnd this well, you will soon find that a glorious life 
is already opened up for you here below. No con- 
dition on earth can be more desirable than that of a 
young man who, through the grace of God, not only 
has the heart to do good, but also the means to do it. 
Money is not only power, but also time. Through your 
independent position in society you will have time for 
doing many a good work, such as can only be done 
by persons who are not under the necessity of toiling 
all the day for their bread. The moment you come 
of age, great temptation will be presented to you 
to abuse your independence and liberty by devoting 
your precious life to mere self-enjoyment, if not self- 
indulgence. Your money will, as it were, receive a 
voice, and say to you: ‘* You are young and strong, 
and the whole world is lying before you; there is no 
necessity for you to bury yourself in a close dark office, 
or to bend your back under the burden of dull and 
tedious drudgery. You are a free man and have no- 
body to care for but yourself; don’t be such a fool as 
to place yourself under any obligation. Keep aloof 
from all restricting engagements, and be your own 
lord and master ; spread out your wings and soar 
aloft, and fly away withersoever you please ; we, your 
friends and servants, we, your sovereigns and bank- 








notes, will carry you through the world after your 
own heart’s pleasure, and when one day you have 
enjoyed yourself to the full, and long for a change, 
for some settlement, very well, you will then have 
plenty of time to consider, and you will be able to 
make your arrangements to your convenience.’ ” 

“You know that I often spoke to you in this way, 
dear boy, and, alas! I have not only found that my 
picture of the temptations you would meet was correct, 
but that you have also realised my fear that you 
would be too weak to stand against its alluring power, 
Nearly seven years have now elapsed since that day 
when, in the company of your best friends, we cele- 
brated the happy event of your majority. I knowI 
have no right to ask you how you have spent that 
large and precious portion of your life. But, as your 
truly loving friend, I think I have a right to remind 
you that one day the great Judge, who has given you 
that life, will ask you how you have spent it. As far 
as I can judge, my dear Alfred,—and do not suppose 
that I am writing this in an angry mood ; God knows 
how deeply my loving heart is grieved while I am 
thinking of you !—as far as I can judge, these seven 
years have been wasted. They are like a land ‘of 
good soil, but totally barren, because it has not 
been cultivated. If the great Husbandman were 
to come now to reap fruits from your life’s tree, 
would He find there anything save shrivelled leaves, 
which may have pleased you, but are of no profit 
to any one else? If He were to ask you the ques- 
tion, ‘ What have you done with the time which I 
have allotted to you? What have you done with 
your money, with your talents and capacities ?’? what 
would: your answer be but this—‘I have eaten, and 
drunk, and slept; I have hunted, and fished, and 
boated ; I have played and gambled ; I have travelled 
about, and attended concerts, and balls, and theatres ; 
I have enjoyed myself, and—that is all I have 
done.’ 

**Ah! dear Alfred, is that answer worthy, I do not 
say of a Christian created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, but of a rational being created for something 
higher here on earth than the pastimes of mon- 
keys in the forest, which jump and skip from one tree 
to another ? 

**And how much good could you have done in these 
past years! I know it was not your plan, in the first 
days after you had come of age, to spend your life in 
idleness, I remember you told me confidentially that 
it was your intention to go into some suitable busi- 
ness by-and-by, as you perceived that it would have 
a bad influence upon your character to continue with- 
out any fixed occupation. But I also remember how 
I urged you to set out in search of such a business at 
once, and not to rest till you had found one. I knew 
that the longer you delaye® it the more you would 
get into the habit of lounging and loitering about in 
idleness, till at length you would feel disinclined to 
come to some settlement. I seriously warned you 
against that fatal spirit of procrastination. I spoke 
to you about the beneficial effect of voluntary sub- 
mission to a certain rule, by imposing that rule upon 
ourselves by our own free will. Our nature is not so 
constituted that we can live happily by doing only 
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what we desive to do. There ought to be things 
which we must do, and the more regular those obliga- 
tory things are in their claims, the more regular and 
orderly becomes our life, A man who exempts himself 
from any obligation whatever, cannot fail to become a 
burdensome object to himself and a nuisance to society. 
Such a man is on the way to commit spiritual 
suicide. He sends his mind adrift on the vast ocean 
of vague generalities, till at length it becomes hope- 
lessly feeble. There is such a thing as ‘a will of 
God,’ which every one of us, whether rich or poor, 
is bound to obey ; and every one should therefore 
conscientiously inquire what God’s will is in his parti- 
cular case. Alas! Iam afraid, dear Alfred, that you 
are under the delusion of supposing that your money 
relieves you from that obligation. But can you really 
believe that God gave you your wealth to enable you 
to eat without working ? 

* But I must again repeat, How much good could 
you have done in these past years! You had every 
year at least from £1000 to £1500 at your disposal, 
which you could have spent for good purposes without 
the slightest inconvenience to yourself. I do not 
mean that you should have given away that sum in 
mere alms. You know I often said that an alms- 
giver is a beggar-breeder. But there are so many 
good, excellent people who would rather beg than 
starve,and who work hard day and night to support 
themselves and their families respectably. From cir- 
cumstances not under their control they are constantly 
in danger of breaking down under the heavy burden 
of daily cares. How/many is there of this sort, even 
among your acquaintances, to whom you could have 
given a kindly lift! What a joy you could have 
caused in the heart of many a good man or respect- 
able widow, and what a blessing could you have 
brought to many a struggling family, by merely posting 
a ten or twenty pound note, the absence of which 
you would never have felt, except as a cause of blessed 
joy to yourself! I remember I spoke to you when at 
Brighton, four or five years ago, about John Dalton’s 
case, who, as you knew, was reduced in worldly cir- 
cumstances, Fifty pounds from your friendly hand 
would have rescued that good man and his family from 








the brink of the pit into which, alas! they have sunk. 
He died from grief and exhaustion, and his widow, 
after a year’s hopeless struggle, went with her chil- 
dren into the workhouse. When I heard the sad story 
I could not help sighing, ‘Oh, Alfred, how could you 
have refused to help that man !’ 

‘When the news reached me that your health was 
bad, I felt very sorry, though I must confess I was not 
surprised. All I had heard about your way of living 
had made me wonder long since that your constitution, 
strong though it was, did not break down. But when 
I learnt that you were improving, I hoped and prayed 
that you might now show that you had gathered 
wisdom from the serious lesson God had taught you. 
Oh, my dearest Alfred! I entreat you, let that lesson 
not have been taught to you in vain. You are still 
a young man, and a long life may be yet in store for 
you. Let it prove a new life. Let the past be 
buried for ever ; appear amongst us asa new man risen 
from a grave in which you for seven years have been 
lying—dead to us, dead to yourself, dead to God! 
Remember that Christ shed his blood for you, that 
you are not your own but his, that itis unto Him 
and not unto yourself that you are to live. He 
has so much good and glorious work for you to do! 
I beseech you, begin to do it now, and _hence- 
forth, you will experience what a blessing, what a 
happiness, what a delight it is to be a faithful and 
active servant of that amiable and adorable Master ! 
If there is any love towards Him in your heart, 
nay, if there is any true love towards your own soul 
in you, you cawnot possibly ‘return to your usual 
course of life.’ It has pleased God in his merciful 
long-suffering to raise you from a sick-bed, which 
might have become your death-bed. Do hear his 
tender, warning voice: ‘ Behold, thou art made whole, 
Sin no more, lest a worst thing come unto thee.’ ” 

In this way the letter proceeded. I could not read 
it without emotion. Alas, why did that unhappy 
young man never listen to the words of that true and 
noble friend! The letter was dated the 9th of June. 
On the 9th of August, Alfred was a corpse. Only 
two months! How fearful is God in his judgment, 
when his long-suffering is at an end! 





CONSIDER. 


Wuar say Autumn’s hoary woods, 

Her leaf-beds dank where fever broods ? 
‘Child of created man! we are as thou ; 

Thou art as we. 

Who lists may see 

In us the change to which his strength must bow. 
All made from earth, all nourished from the mould, 
Alike short time we live, alike so soon grow old.” 


What say Winter’s icebound springs, 
Her blackened flowers where sad thought clings ? 
“*Child of created man ! we are as thou ; 
Thou art as we. 





Death claspeth thee, 
The chill of a dread hand to lay thee low. 
Grave-powers that hold the earth our gaolers are ; 
The sound we make is still ; the place we fill is bare.” 


What says Springtime’s lifeful sheen, 
Her well-gemmed sward, her buds of green ? 
‘¢ Child of created man ! we are as thou ; 
Thou art as we. 
That which shall be 
Lies ready in thine heart to spring and grow. . 
Frost chains are burst that held our life enthralled ; 
The new sun’s loving might our being has recalled.” 
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What say Summer’s glorious days, 
Her teeming fields, her wealth of praise ? 
** Child of created man ! we are as thou ; 
Thou art as we. 
Eternity 
A praiseful vast of life to thee shall show. 
Made for God’s glory, while our time remains, 
We—emblems of the blest — lift Godward ceaseless 
strains,” ° 





What then, Christian, says thy faith ? 

Our Lord is Lord of Hell and Death. 

“Child of created man! He was as thou, 
That thoun—as He— 
Might victor be 

O’er all that brings decay on things below. 
Let His Truth work. To thee, too, power is given 
Autumn and Winter past to spring to light in Heaven.” 
o Va, 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


EvEN in this island, over which the Angel of Peace 
has so long spread his wings, and where the sight of | 
bloodshed has been all but unknown for generations, | 
there was scarcely a heart that, when the long-dreaded | 
war actually began in Germany and Italy, did not | 
echo the lament of Jeremiah,—‘‘My bowels, my | 
bowels! Iam pained at my very heart: my heart | 
maketh a noise in me; I cannot hold my peace, be- 
cause thou hast heard, O my soul, the noise of the 
trumpet, the alarm of war.” If on the one hand, | 
our hearts sunk at the prospect of the whole of Europe 
being wrapped in the fiercest flames of war, and at | 
our utter inability to prevent so frightful a catas- | 
trophe ; on the other, we could not but commit the | 
issues to the great Ruler of the nations the more | 
earnestly that we felt that no power but His could 
restrain the floods, or make the collisions of war work 
out the ends of mercy. It was sad to think that in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, civilised nations 
should be unable to adjust their differences without 
recourse to the barbarous and cruel struggles of war ; 
and prayer rose with the greater fervour that it would 
please God, if war was to be, to confine its area, to 
shorten its duration, and to make it subservient to 
the highest good of the nations. The utterly unex- 
pected turn of events, only ten days after the first 
shot was fired, when the mediation of Napoleon was 
offered, and an armistice proposed, showed how true 
it is that “the king’s heart is in the hands of the 
Lord as the rivers of water; he turneth it whitherso- 
ever he will.” Whatever may be the issue,—whether 
permanent peace is really near, or a fierce conflict is 
yet to rage,—the encouragement to prayer derived 
from what has already happened should not be lost 
sight of. Whateyer in itself is evil is to be depre- 
cated by the Christian, and of all things that belong 
to this category, war surely has a foremost place. Yet 
even in praying against war, it is not to be forgotten 
by us that the Almighty may see cause to use that 
catastrophe in its worst form for the punishment of 
men’s sins ; but should that alternative be realised, 
all the greater is the need to pray, that so dread a 
chastisement may not be inflicted without carrying in 
its bosom and leaving behind it the highest blessings 
of mercy and love. 





It is very certain that the hopes of the Papal party 
were bound up with the success of the Austrians. In 
the anticipated triumph of the Austrian armies, they 
saw the coming humiliation of Italian liberalism, the 


restoration of the dispossessed Italian princes, and the 
recovery of the territories which had been torn from 
the Pope. Among the happy scenes of the future, one 
that doubtless occupied a prominent place in the view 
of some was, the arrestment of the work of Protestant 
propagandism, the expulsion of Waldensian mission- 
aries and evangelists, the closing of Protestant schools 
and meetings, and possibly the repetition over the 
peninsula of the riot and murders of Barletta. In 
one hour, in one moment, all was changed. A single 
telegram announcing the defeat and flight of the 
grand army under Benedek turned all faces to black- 
ness, and verified the old saying, ‘‘ Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” It is remarkable, too, how the cal- 
culations of the most sagacious were entirely falsified 
by the events of ten days. At first, it was elabo- 
rately proved that the war must be protracted and 
obstinate, and that it would be long before the balance 
would incline to either side. After the battle of 
Sadowa, and the offered mediation of the French 
Emperor, the cry was, that the war was over. Con- 
jecture leapt from one extreme to the opposite. It 
used to be said of the American war and the results 
in which it issued, that there never had been a great 
movement so visibly controlled and ordered by the 
hand of Providence. The issue of events in Europe 
may cause the remark to be transferred to the Old 
World. Even in the earliest stages of the present 
movement, it was made plain, as the Spectator 
strikingly remarked, that ‘*God governs as well as 
reigns.” Plots contrived by unscrupulous men for 
the aggrandisement of dynasties and the concentra- 
tion of power, may yet be made subservient to the 
advancement of human liberty and progress, and to 
the furtherance of the glorious Gospel. 

While the cannon has been sending forth its volleys 
in Italy and Bohemia, England has been the scene of 
conflicts of another kind. Of the change of ministry 
that has taken place, we say nothing here, because its 
bearing on religious interests is too remote and in- 
definite to bring it within otr scope. But the contest 
about ritualism has attained an importance and mag- 
nitude that seem to carry us back to the struggles of 
the seventeenth century. In those days, however, 
the question was, whether those who would not con- 
form to the use of certain vestments and ceremonies 
were to be tolerated ; at present, the question is, 
whether indulgence is to be given to those who are 
introducing vestments and ritualistic ceremonies 
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hitherto made use of only in the Popish Church. The 
question has been debated in the House of Lords; 
deputations, with petitions signed by thousands, have 
brought the matter earnestly under the notice of the 
two archbishops ; and it has been eagerly discussed 
poth in the upper and lower Houses of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. In the lower House 
it was introduced in the form of a report by Dr. 
Goodwin, Dean of Ely, the chairman of a committee 
appointed at a previous meeting. In proof of the 
deliberate consideration which the committee had 
given the subject it was stated, that besides the time 
devoted to it privately by the members individually, 
no less than eighty hours had been consumed in their 
joint deliberations. The six topics discussed in the 
report were—The Use of Special Vestments in cele- 
brating the Communion; the Use of Altar-lights ; 
Incense ; Elevation of the Elements after Consecra- 
tion ; Encouragement of non-communicants to remain 
during Celebration of Communion ; and the Use of 
Wafer-bread. On the first three, the committee 
were of opinion that they were neither contrary to 
the law, nor required by it ; on the other three, their 
judgment was, that they were contrary to the con- 
stitution and practice of the Church of England. 
At the same time, no recommendation was given to 
submit the questions to a legal tribunal. In the 
lower House of Convocation, it was moved by the 
Dean of Ely, that the House adopt the report as a 
temperate statement on the subject of ritual practice 
in the Church of England, and as calculated to assist 
in allaying anxieties and clearing doubts. It was 
also moved, that steps be taken to ascertain the 
legality of the practices reported on. The former 
motion was carried by a large majority. The general 
feeling seemed to be, that the moral influence of 
public sentiment would be more efficient than legal de- 
cisions, even if the latter could be obtained, in putting 
down the prevalent ritualistic tendency, which was 
generally felt to be alike childish and mischievous. 
Another topic that occupied much of the attention 
of the Convocation was, the Episcopate of Natal. 
Certain questions had been submitted to Convocation 
by the Bishop of Capetown, who desired the opinion 
of the Houses for his guidance. In effect, it was 
answered that the Church of England is in com- 
munion with the Bishop of Capetown, but the Houses 





Dr. Colenso. 
did so would still be in communion with the Church 


not claim the title of Bishop of Natal. 
not give any recommendation of such a course. 


whole question was entangled with technical difli- 
culties and doubts, the points that underwent dis- 
cussion were not very definite. The interest of the 
discussions turned chiefly on the expression of senti- 
ment by individual speakers. 


Dr. Gray had pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Dr. Colenso ; and holding these grounds 














duly deposed from his office. To a large extent, he 
homologated his views; and he challenged his bre- 
thren not to direct their condemnation against one 
who was distant and friendless, and leave untouched 
such as himself because he was well-befriended and 
at hand. 

During the meetings of the upper House of Convo- 
cation, the Bishop of Oxford presented to it a copy of 
a book, entitled ‘“‘The Church and the World, or 
Essays upon the Questions of the Day.” The Bishop 
of Salisbury expressed his admiration of the book. 
From this and other circumstances, it has acquired 
considerable notoriety. It is written by several 
writers, and is regarded as a manifesto of the extreme 
Ritualistic party, much as ‘‘Essays and Reviews” was 
of the extreme Broad Church. More strictly, the 
present volume might have been called ‘‘ Essays and 
a Biography,” for one of the papers is the auto- 
biography of a lady who describes her life for thirty 
years in the English Church—she having begun as an 
Evangelical, swung to the opposite extreme, and been 
saved from being a pervert to Rome by the decree of 
the Synod of Exeter in the Gorham case! The 
judgment passed in the book on Broad Churchism, in 
its general, and especially its missionary influence, is 
very unfavourable. Of all sections of the Church, the 
Broad Churchman is regarded as the least missionary. 
He is more a man of the study than of the parish, 
ill-fitted to grapple with the terrible sufferings of 
awakened sinners and dying men. As for women 
and children, Broad Churchism is declared to be singu- 
larly ill-adapted for them. If Dr. Littledale, in his 
** Missionary Aspects of Ritualism,” thus speaks out 
against the Broad Church, the lady attacks not less 
keenly the presumed faults of Evangelicals. Intellect, 
she says, is no longer found among them, and world- 
liness has sapped their earnestness. Bitter invective 
has taken the place of hard work, and conventional 
has succeeded to actual self-denial A man may 
pamper himself and amass money, if only he does not 
go to the theatre. A woman may dress in the 
height of the fashion, play croquet, and flirt, if only 
she does not dance. While Broad Church and Evan- 
gelical are thus going all wrong, the Church of Rome 
is improving. It has far more than formerly ‘‘ of the 
spirituality and fervour that changes ordinary Christ- 





declined to say whether they were in communion with | 
They also held that the churchmen in | 
Natal were entitled to elect a new bishop, and if they — 


of England, if he were canonically ordained, and did | 
But they did | 
The | 
debates in both Houses were animated, but as the | 


The Dean of West- | 
minster elaborately went into the grounds on which | 


| ianity into the first stage of saintliness. Prayer in- 
creases, and the direct and remarkable answers it 
receives almost justify the belief that before very long 
such answers will assume a more directly supernatural 
| character.” According to the old adage, ‘‘ Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri,” one may get good even from an 
enemy ; and to those who are well instructed in the 
great foundations of their faith, even such strictures 
as those we have noticed may not be without some 
use. 


| A strenuous effort is about to be made to secure the 
letter-carriers over the country the enjoyment of the 
day of rest. A copy of the following letter has been 
sent to 11,000 clergymen and ministers in England 
| and Wales by the Working Men’s Lords’-day Rest 
| Association :—‘‘On behalf of 20,000 Post-ottice offi- 


to be untenable, refused to regard Dr. Colenso as | cials who are employed iu the provinces on Sundays, 
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we beg to solicit your co-operation in measures de- 
signed to bring about the discontinuance of the 
Sunday delivery of letters. In London, with its vast 
commerce and 3,000,000 inhabitants, and numerous 
other towns and villages in England and Scotland, 
there is no Sunday delivery of letters, and there is no 
good reason why the same rule should not be carried 
out in every town and village in the empire. But we 
cannot hope that the Sunday delivery of letters will 
be stopped until the public express their willingness 
to give the postmen the Sunday rest, by requesting 
that their own letters may not be delivered on Sun- 
days. When this has been extensively done we trust 
that the way will be prepared for abolishing the 
Sunday deliveries entirely, We therefore hope that 
you will co-operate in the efforts now being made to 
induce persons throughout the country to sign the 
enclosed request for the non-delivery of their letters 
on Sundays. A return of the number of persons who 
have signed such request will be moved for in Parlia- 
ment ; we hope, therefore, that you will use your in- 
fluence with your congregation and friends, to induce 
them to sign requests for their own letters not to be 
delivered on Sundays.” 


Whatever be the faults of the age, a disposition to 
shut the eyes to the condition of the poorer classes 
cannot be included in the number. Some interesting 
papers have appeared lately in the Quiver and in the 
Evening Star—devoted to some of those hotbeds of 


poverty and wretchedness of which London contains | 
It would be absolutely heartbreaking to | 


so many. 
read these narratives if one did not cherish the hope 
that they may serve to give an impulse to the agencies 
of Christian regeneration that are trying to grapple 
with such terrible evils. Whetherit be ‘‘ Kent Street, 
Borough,” that is mirrored in the Quiver, or ‘‘ Jack 
Ketch’s Warren, Clerkenwell,” that is explored in the 
Star, it is the same tale of overcrowding, filth, and 
misery, in the midst of which industry sometimes 
strives by incredible exertions to keep the wolf from 
the door, but more commonly yields the sceptre to 
drunkenness, theft, and debauchery. On the other 
hand, it is cheering to find that even in such dark 


recesses Christian light can penetrate, and Christian | 


love prevail. We have before us an interesting little 
volume,—well adapted for the encouragement of all 
who are labouring in such districts—entitled “Chequer 
Alley : A Story of Successful Christian Work.” It 
telis how, five-and-twenty years ago, Miss Macarthy, 
an intelligent “Christian woman, earning her daily 
bread with her own hands, being suddenly filled with 
a sense of her obligations to the pardoning grace and 
love of God in Christ, began to visit a wild district 
called Chequer Alley—an irregular avenue leading 
from Bunhill Row to Whitecross Street, a haunt of 
crime and carelessness, peopled by creatures so sunk 
that it was difficult to recognise in them anything like 
mind. Through her quiet, devoted personal efforts, 
and the labours of others whom she was enabled to get 
interested in the district, a remarkable revival of reli- 


gion occurred ; a bright oasis was reclaimed in this | 


dark desert, and added to the garden of the Lord. 
The discouragements at first were fearful, and any- 


a 


| 


| thing like an attempt to hold a meeting, or to expound 
divine truth was met with such mockery, noise, and 
blasphemy, that ordinary workers would have been 
not only discouraged but appalled. The first great 
impression was made after a service in a room hired 
for the purpose, when Miss Macarthy and one or two 
female coadjutors asked the women to remain, that 
from their own experience they might tell them what 
was the meaning of conversion. They told them how 
they had been pierced by a sense of sin, and how, 
as they truthfully and confidingly looked to Jesus ag 
their Saviour, and surrendered themselves to Him, the 
love of God was shed abroad in their hearts by the 
Holy Ghost given unto them; and how, in a sense 
which they could not explain, their fellowship was 
now with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, 
The ladies then knelt down to pray ; a strange sense 
of awe came over every mind, Strange sobbings and 
suppressed breathings began to be heard, and when 
the prayer ceased, twenty persons seemed stricken in 
heart, as on the Day of Pentecost, and were asking, 
“‘ What must I do to be saved?” This was the com- 
mencement of the work of renovation. With the help 
and encouragement which the Wesleyan Church sup- 


divine life, and enabled to show that they had not 
received the grace of God in vain. The children, who 
were gathered into schools, were at first extremely 
troublesome, as such children often are. Once the 
teacher was fairly nonplussed. Every means of pro- 
ducing order failed. Every appeal to the children 
left them as boisterous as ever. In very despair the 
teacher involuntarily sunk on her knees to the floor, 
and began to implore the interposition of God him- 
self—‘* Lord, whose I am and whom I serve, wilt 
thou be pleased to put forth Thy power on behalf of 
Thy helpless handmaid, and for the honour of Thy 
name?” While thus pleading the storm suddenly 
subsided ; and retaining the attitude of prayer, she 
began to supplicate with increased fervour the bestow- 
ment then and there of the converting grace of God. 
There was perfect silence while she thus prayed ; and 
; not many moments after, she felt two little arms 
| entwined round her neck, and heard, in broken 
accents, **Oh, teacher! I’se so wicked! Teacher, 
| teacher, we will be good, we will be good!” Ever 
| since the school has been a pattern of good conduct. 
| Individual instances not a few have occurred, of 4 
| striking change of character and life ; and though yet 
| far from being a paradise, even the physical aspect of 
| the district has undergone a change, 





As the records of the month do not contain much 
| that is very fresh or striking in connection with con- 
| tinental or mission fields, we shall devote the re- 
| mainder of this paper to Brief notices of a few of the 
| religious publications that have lately appeared. 

Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné has just issued in English the 
fourth volume of his ‘‘ Reformation in Europe in the 
time of Calvin.” The contents of the volume are 
somewhat miscellaneous. The first part details the 
efforts of England to cast off the Papacy during the 
| five years from 1529 to 1534; the scene then passes 
| to Geneva, where a most animated contest is recorded 








plies, this group of converts were carried on in the | 
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that took place about the same period ; and the last 
is devoted to the early Reformation in Italy. In 

the portion relating to the Reformation in England, 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné deals with the subject which 
has been recently treated by Mr. Froude, But while 
acknowledging the value of his volumes, he does not 
ee in his estimate of the character of Henry VIII. 
While he believes that Henry rendered great services 
to England as a king, he is not inclined, so far as his 
private character is concerned, to consider him a 
model prince, and his victims as criminals. He 
thinks that England requires now more than ever to 
study the Fathers of the Reformation in their writings, 
and to be animated by their spirit. The strange ima- 
ginations that are leading men astray towards scep- 
ticism and superstition are very insidious and terrible ; 
but there is much comfort in the consideration that at 
no time has evangelical Christianity been more widely 
extended than in our days. ‘‘ It has been asserted,” 
he says, “that the Reformation entered England by 
a backdoor. Not so; it was the true door that was 
opened by the Christian brethren (who associated toge- 


ther to read to the people the Word of God.) Idly | 
do men speak of Henry’s passions, the intrigues of 


his courtiers, the parade of his ambassadors, the skill 
of his ministers, the complaisance of his clergy, and 
the vacillations of parliament ; above all else there 
was something else, something better, in the thirst 
exhibited in this island for the Word of God, and the 
internal transformation accomplished in the convic- 
tions of a great number of its inhabitants. This it 
was that worked such a powerful revolution in British 
society.” The origin of the English Church is thus de- 
scribed :—‘* Two opposing elements, the reforming 
literature of the people, and the almost absolute power 
of the king, combined in England to accomplish the 
legal reformation. In that singular island, these two 
rival forces were often seen acting together; the 
liberalism of the nation gaining certain victories, the 
despotism of the prince gaining others; king and 
people agreeing to make mutual concessions, In the 


midst of these compromises, the little evangelical | 


flock, which had no voice in such matters, reliyiously 


preserved the treasure entrusted to it—the Word of | 


God, truth, liberty, and Christian virtue. From all 


these elements sprang the Church of England. A | 
strange Church some call it. Strange indeed, for | 


there is none which corresponds so imperfectly in 
theory with the ideal of the Church, and perhaps 


none whose members work out with more power and | 


grandeur the ends for which Christ has formed his 
kingdom,” 

In the field of Scriptural exposition, Dr. Candlish’s 
forty-six lectures on the First Epistle of St. John furnish 
a favourable specimen of minute and elaborate expla- 
nation of the teaching of Holy Scripture, in the homi- 
letical form. The character of St. John’s writings 
seems remarkably suited to the penetrating and subtle 
intellect of Dr. Candlish, although, possibly, his very 
excess of acuteness may produce instances of failure as 


Well as of success, The grand subjects of the epistle he | 


believes to be : Fellowship with God in light ; Fellow- 
ship with God in righteousness and righteous love ; Fel- 
lowship with God triumphant over the World and its 





Pe ; 
Prince. The volume abounds in passages of great 


fervour and deep spiritual insight ; and if at times 
the elaboration, alike of thought and expression, seems 
excessive, and the heights to which the author soars 
are beyond the level of ordinary experience, the 
earnest reader will feel repaid by his many powerful 
delineations of the ways and workings of the human 
heart on the one hand, and the glorious grace of God 
on the other. 

“‘ The Critical English Testament,” edited by Messrs. 
Blackley and Hawes, rests on the basis of the admir- 
able Gnomon of Bengel, supplemented by notes from 
eminent critics both of this country and of Germany, 
showing the precise results of modern criticism and 
exegesis, The work of Bengel must have had remark- 
able merits to maintain its high place in public esteem 
for more than a hundred and twenty years ; in the 
present issue the English reader will find all that is 
valuable in that great work, united with the most im- 
portant contributions of modern critics towards the 
exposition of the sacred text. This compact and well 
printed volume contains the four Gospels, and will be 
followed by other two. It will be of much service 
to many English students of the New ‘Testament. 

** The Prophet Jonah: his Character and Mission 

to Nineveh,” by the Rev. Hugh Martin, of Edin- 
burgh, is an acute and able exposition of that inte- 
| resting book of Scripture, and is marked by rare 
| Snows and power. Two of the chapters having 
| appeared in this Magazine, our readers may judge for 
| themselves of the value and excellence of the com- 
| pleted work, 
‘¢ Characteristics of Christ’s Teaching, drawn from 
| the Sermon on the Mount,” by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
of Doncaster, presents the lessons of the greatest of 
sermons with all that tenderness, purity, and grace, 
which invariably mark the writings of Dr. Vaughan. 

If we mention, among other expository books re- 
cently published, Dr. Rowland Williams’ ‘*‘ Hebrew 
Prophets, Translated afresh from the Original,’ it is 
| with a very different intention from that of commend- 

ing the work of so unsound a writer ; but rather to 

| tall attention to the great want of trustworthy com- 
mentaries on this very important portion of the Old 
| Testament. In regard to the minor prophets, in par- 
ticular, it is remarkable that while Dr. Pusey on the 
one hand, and Dr. Williams on the other, have 
recently devoted themselves to their elucidation, no 
recent divine of the Evangelical school has thrown 
much light on their many obscurities. Excepting the 
book of Jonah, they are almost virgin soil to such 
commentators; and it is very certain that to the 
majority of readers the minor prophets, as a whole, 
are little known. Most readers are content to recog- 
nise a nugget or a gem at the distance of half a 
chapter or so ; as for understanding the scope of the 
writers, and getting the whole placed in a light that 
| will make each verse a part of one harmonious whole, 
| that is an achievement of which very few ever 
dream. 

Dr. McCosh, of Belfast, in his reply to Mr. Mill’s 
book on Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, has made 
another important contribution to the manifestation : 
| of the harmony of true philosophy and revelation. 
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The treatise, too metaphysical to be appreciated by 
the popular reader, is fitted to tell powerfully in the 
circle for which it is designed. Somewhat similar in 
design, but wider in its scope and more popular in its 
treatment, is Dr. Rigg’s massive volume of ‘‘ Essays 
for the Times.” ‘The author expresses his hope that 
it may assist in bringing Christian thinkers to an 
agreement on some of the pressing questions of the 
day. It deals with theology, philosophy, social 
progress, and popular education ; but all the papers 
are directly concerned with the question of human 
progress, and they all recognise Christianity as fur- 
nishing the laws and the life out of which the pro- 
gress of the world is continually to unfold itself. It 
is not often that a writer is to be found combining 
earnest spiritual sympathies and longings, with such 
breadth of culture and comprehensiveness of view, 
such varied learning, and such soundness of judgment, 
as are found in Dr. Rigg. We believe the volume to 
be eminently wholesome and valuable. Another 
man of eminence in the Wesleyan Church has given 
to the world a new treatise on Buddhism: ‘* The 
Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, compared 
with History and Science. By R. Spence Hardy, 
Hon. M.R.1.S.” As Mr. Spence Hardy has spent 
great part of his life in the region of Buddhism, he 
has had ample opportunity for gaining that acquaint- 
ance with the system which, in the judgment of such 
an eminent savant as M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
makes his books storehouses of learning on the sub- 
ject. The tendency that has shown itself among 
sceptical men at home to look with favour on Bud- 
dhism as a rival of Christianity, is opportunely met by 
the exposure in this, and the other works of Mr. 
Hardy, of the real nature and tendency of the 
system. 

Turning to the field of general religious literature, 
our attention is arrested by a remarkable article in 
the Contemporary Review on ** Recent Nonconformist 
Sermons.” The sermons selected for review are those 
of Dr. Raleigh, Mr. Dale, Professor Reynolds, and 
the late Mr. Hull, of Lynn. Of all these preachers 
(some of them frequent contributors to this Maga- 
zine), the reviewer speaks with very high commen- 
dation, and his estimate is the more important that 
he writes as a Churchman and from a Church- 
man’s point of view. Though the ground be some- 
what delicate, we cannot think that we are tres- 
passing beyond our proper limits in referring to the 
tone of Christian generosity in which the writer speaks 
of his Nonconformist brethren. Protesting against 
the arrogance that would despise, and the contempt 
that would ignore, any services not rendered within 
the pale of the Church, he says that the authors of 
such sermons are not men whom any portion of a 
Christian society ought to allow itself to treat with 
neglect, If men are to be known by their fruits, then 
the fruits which these volumes present reveal men that 
are not to be lightly esteemed or set aside. ‘‘ And 
if it be thought that sound and wholesome words 
cannot properly be called fruits, let us examine 





the fruits of those words, and see whether we rightly 
estimate the work which those Churches are doing 
amongst us which lie outside the pale of Episcopacy, 
What spectacle in the history of nations has ever been 
nobler than the patience and loyalty of the great 
middle class of this country? And while we would 
not for one moment depreciate the blessed influence 
over that class of the Church and her parochial 
system, we have also a right to claim at least a con. 
siderable share of the influences which have mado 
them what they are to the teaching of Nonconfor. 
mist schools and pulpits. What would they have 
been had that teaching been in the direction of 
discontent and disloyalty? And then let it be re. 
membered that these teachers are for the most part 
working in neglect and disrepute, as far as any 
recognition of their work by Churchmen is concerned,” 
All honour to those who do not shrink from uavowing 
these generous sentiments, strange though it be that 
there should be anything remarkable in the fact of 
their being expressed. 

**Views of Faith, By Rev. A. L. R. Foote, 
author of ‘Incidents in the Life of Our Saviour,’” is 
a book of great excellence and utility, the product of 
a mind alike devout, scriptural, and original, nowise 
bound to traditions as such, looking round on Scrip- 
ture and on mankind with a free and fearless expres- 
sion, yet most loyal to the grand doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical faith. ‘* Easter-tide Sermons, preached before 
the University of Cambridge, by Henry Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury,’’ may be said to have for their 
object the establishment and enforcement of the reality 
of the risen Saviour’s existence as the Shepherd of 
his sheep, and of the fellowship of his people with 
Him ; they are plain, earnest pleadings for living and 
confiding communion with Christ. ‘Lending a 
Hand ; or, Help for the Working Classes. By the 
author of ‘ Doing and Suffering,’ ” is a useful compi- 
lation of facts and suggestions towards the solution of 
some of the vexed social questions of the day. ‘“TheLife 
of John Welch, by the late Rev. James Young,” is a 
careful compilation of such facts as can now be got at 
in the history of one eminent in his day for prayerful 
earnestness, and well-known as the son-in-law of John 
Knox. ‘Scenes and Characters of a Scottish Pas- 
torate, by J. R. McGavin, D.D., Dundee,” is an 
interesting record of ministerial experiences, that 
would have been still more valuable if the style had 
been simpler. Among other books that have come 
under our notice, we can but direct attention to a 
volume of ‘Miscellaneous Discourses, by the Rev. 
Gavin Carlyle, M.A., editor of the ‘Collected Writ- 
ings of Edward Irving,’” indicating the excellent 
quality of the ministrations by which the author has 
built up a London coygregation ; and ‘The Lord’s 
Portion stored on the Lord’s Day, a Handbook of 
Sacred Finance, by John Ross, Hackney,” whose views 
on the subject of Christian liberality, summed up = 
this little volume, have done much to make “ giving 
not only more abundant and more regular, but for 
that very cause, more cheerful also. 
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A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND A 





CAMOMILE PILLS 


The most certain preserver of health, a mild, yet speedy, safe, and 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION AND 
ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 


SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM, 





INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the 
digestive juices in the stomach to convert what we 
eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is caused by 
every thing which weakens the system in general, or 
the stomach in particular. From it proceed nearly 
all the diseases to which we are liable; for it is very 
certain that, if we could always keep the stomach 
right, we should only die by old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations: amongst the most prominent of its miser- 
able effects are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
flatulency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a complete disrelish 
for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, 
as at the stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratification; a 
long train of nervous symptoms are also frequent 
attendants, general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, 
under great apprehension of some imaginary danger, 
will start at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some time to calm 
and collect themselves: yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, restlessness, 
the sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and startings, 
and affording little or no refreshment ; occasionally 
there is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

t is almost impossible to enumerate all the 
symptoms of this first invader upon the constitution, 
as in a hundred cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each; but, be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the food becom- 
ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its-stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and 
muscular systems,—nothing can more speedily or with 
more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton's Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has 
, | from time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic 
bitter to the taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 


gestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly recommended 
by the most eminent practitioners as very useful and 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objection to its use, 
has been the large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers, and which must be 
taken with it into the stomach. 1t requires a quarter 
of a pint of boiling. water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, when one 
or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it 
must at once be seen how impossible it is to take a 
proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long since been 
placed the very first in rank of all restorative medi- 
cines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a te measure to 
counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy, the 
effect. It must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, merely for the 
purpose of conveying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counter- 
act the Bad effects likely to be produced by the water. 
Generally speaking, this has been the case with Camo- 
mile Flowers, a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and, when properly taken, decidedly the 
most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver, 
of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are prepared by 
a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and known 
only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to 
be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and extractive 
matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has 
afforded the most ample proof that they possess all the 
fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the 
herb has been esteemed ; and, as they are taken into 
the stomach unencumbered by any diluting or indiges- 
tible substance, in the same degree has their benefit 
been more immediate and decided. Mild in their 
operation and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circumstance, with- 
out danger or inconvenience. A person exposed to 
cold and wet a whole day or night, could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them; but, on the con- 
trary, they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of Morton’s 
Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to say, 
that they are really the most valuable of all Tonic 
Menpicines. By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which 
increases the power of every nerve and musele of the 





and strength to the stomach ; and in all cases of indi- 





human body; or, in other words, invigorates the 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


nervous and muscular systems. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain 
and speedy effects in repairing the partial dilapidations 
from time or intemperance, and their lasting salutary 
influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that 
in the smallest compass is contained the largest quan- 
tity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a nature as to 
— the whole system, through which it diffuses 

ealth and strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of_disease, and also to fortify the constitution against 
contagion. As such, their general use is strongly re- 
commended as a preventive during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious diseases ; and to 
persons attending sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

As NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are particu- 
larly recommended for all stomach complaints or indi- 
gestion, it will probably be expected that some advice 
should be given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country has, as it 
were, been inundated with practical essays on diet as a 
means of prolonging life, it would be unnecessary to 
say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to regard 
them not; but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common-sense, Those 

rsons who study the wholesomes, and are governed 

y the opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly both 
unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be 
no doubt that the palate is designed to inform us what 
is proper for the stomach, and of course that must best 
instruct us what food to take and what to avoid: we 
want no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable to the 
taste were by nature intended for our food and suste- 
nance, whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 

roduction : if they are pure and unadulterated, no 
oe need be dreaded by their use; they will only 
injure by abuse. Consequently, whatever tle palate 
approves, eat and drink always in moderation, but 
never in excess ; keeping in mind that the first process 
of digestion is performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach may 
be able to do its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed. This consists in 
masticating or chewing the solid food, so as to break 
down and separate the fibres and small substances of 
meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and blending 
the whole together before they are swallowed ; and it 
is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to 
their meals, and never eat in haste. If you conform to 
this short and simple, but comprehensive advice, and 
find that there aré various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure and without inconvenience, and 
which would be pleasant to yourself only that they 
disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 





the stomach, that it does not possess the power which 
it ought to do, that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A very short 
trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform with ease 
all the work which nature intended for it By its use 
you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, what- 
ever is agreeable to the taste, and unable to name one 
individual article of food which disagrees with or sits 
unpleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal, well digested, affords more nourishment to 
the system than a large one, ever. of the same food, 
when digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so 
delicious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the bottle 
ever so enchanting, never forget that temperance tends 
to perserve health, and that health is the soul of enjoy- 
ment. But should an impropriety be at any time, or 
ever so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it immediate 
aid by taking a dose of Vorton’s Camomile Pills, which 
will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus 
imposed upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his 
lifetime consumes a quantity of noxious matter, which 
if taken at one meal would be fatal ; it is these small 
quantities of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food either by accident or wilful adulteration, 
which we find so often upset the stomach, and not 
unfrequently lay the foundation of illness, and perhaps 
final ruination to health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if possible, to counter- 
act the effect of these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter ; and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend 
should be immediately sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it altogether ; 
no better friend can be found, nor one which will 
perform the task with greater certainty, than NOR- 
TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. And letit be observed 
that the longer this medicine is taken the less it will 
be wanted ; it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force to the stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the 
whole frame draws its succour andsupport. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these 
Pitts should be immediately taken, as they will stop 
and eradicate disease at its commencement. Indeed, it 
is most confidently asserted, that by the timely use of 
this medicine only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts within his 
reach, may pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must b: 
kept in bottles; and if closely corked their qualities 
are neither impaired by time nor injured by any change 
of climate whatever. Price.13$d. and 2s. 9d. each, 
with full directions, The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pitts equal to four- 
teen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 
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GODFREY’S EXTRACT 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and preserving the SKIN, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, é&c., and by its 


Balsamic and Healing qualities render the Skin soft, pliable, 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 


and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
skin will become and 


continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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A TRACT 


ON THE 


CATTLE PLAGUE. 


pe 


PREVENTION MADE EASY. 


Iris recorded iv sacred story that when the oldest Cattle Plague 
ever known raged throughout the land of Egypt, so that ‘‘all the 
cattle of the Egyptians died,” none were stricken down that be- 
longed to the children of Israel. The Lord worked a mighty 
miracle patent to every eye. The murrain did its fell work, and 
that too effectually, but passed over every Hebrew field, where 
life sported amidst death, and the beasts were found proof against 
the contagion. 

The wonders of modern science reveal the miracle anew. 
Even now, when rinderpest is making such foul havoc with the 
herds of Great Britain, the same thing is occurring, only the ex- 
emptions are attributable to other causes. There are no peculiar 
people here to be so blessed that Heaven makes their fields sacred 
against the foul blasts that pass over those of their neighbeurs ; 
neither is one race of beasts less liable to disease than another. 
The Devon, Short-horn and Hereford have all been laid low, and 
occupy the same graves as their less aristocratic fellow beeves. 
From Jobn o’Groat’s House to the Land’s End the scourge has 
swept fiercely over hill and dale, but there are places where 
it has not dared to enter. One class of exemptions, and one only. 
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have been recorded, scarcely less remarkable than the ancient 
miracle, proving, as it does, the power of human skill to unravel 
hidden secrets, and by observing nature’s workings and nature’s 
laws, to grapple with lateut ills and render abortive their harm- 
ful development. 

“Facts are stubborn things,” but a heap of them are avail- 
able on which to rest the assumption that rinderpest may be pre- 
vented, Speaking of this means of prevention, one trustworthy 
witness avers—‘* We have had the Cattle Plague all round us, 
but I have not heard of a single tase breaking out where it 
has been used.” Another styles it, ‘‘ quite a panacea for the 
Cattle Plague,” and regards it as invaluable for ‘‘the develop- 
ment of vigour and stamina, and the greatly-increased power 
thus derived for warding off and overcoming the attacks of dis- 
ease of every kind.” Another states that all who try the expe- 
riment in his locality ‘‘are perfectly astounded at its wonderful 
curative power, as well as health-sustaining properties.” Another, 
while admitting that his cattle are free from disease, with rinder 
pest within 2} miles all around, describes the mode of escape in 
his belief, ‘‘a sure preventive to all disease.” Other cases enter 
more particularly into detail; and from a district where the 
Cattle Plague is absolutely raging, ‘‘in many instances sweeping 
whole stocks before it,” one farmer tried the means of prevention 
on two cows taken from a large herd, and found that these were 
the only ones he could save. 

What is this invaluable mode of treatment, promising to 
accomplish so much? No quackery—of that the reader is fully 
assured ; no barbarous veterinary jugglery—this shall be made 
apparent. But a grand and comprehensive system of action, 
simple in elementary requirements, but profound in development 
of action, which, while only requiring of the farmer attention to 
a custom neither expensive nor difficult in the observance, pene- 
trates to the very penetralia of animal life and disease, neutralizing 
every latent tendency of the latter, while stimulating the former 
into full vigour. To drive to the bottom of the secret requires an 
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intimate acquaintance with the sciences of Animal Physiology 
and Pathology, but the mode of operation has been brought 
within reach of the humblest stock keeper. 

This means of sustaining health and warding off disea: 





in full operation before the Cattle Plague made its appearance, 
and the wonders it had previously performed have been repeated!y 
made public, but it takes a long time to ‘‘stamp out” error aul 
set a simple grain of truth growing into full vitality. Thus Mo. 
Grimwood Cooke, of Linton, Cambs, recorded on September 
llth, 1865, an astounding fact, of the leading particulars of which 
the reader shall be put in possession. 

In the autumn of ’64, Mr. Cooke placed 200 of the strongest 
and best lambs bred on the farm, valued in August at 40s. a head, 
to fatten on roots, cake, and corn. But they would not thrive, 
although almost every variety of food, with salt as a stimulative, 
was given; a nasty cough troubled them, and up to the end 
of February matters grew worse and worse. Mr. Cooke was in 
despair, and had been urgently recommended to get rid of them 
at any price, and three-fourths of a score died, being wethers fed 
on extra corn. ; 

At this period Mr. Cooke became acquainted with the mode 
of treatment which has since proved highly efficacious in stopping 
the ravages of the Cattle Disease. He immediately adopted it, and 
lo! the result. Up to the beginning of March the hoggets had 
consumed £150 worth of food without being worth any the more 
for it; but immediately after the improved system was brought 
into action they lost the ‘‘ hacking cough” and began to improve 
most effectually, so that with only the further loss of a single one 
the finale was that the entire lot (207) clipped 64 lbs. of wool 
average, and were drafted off to market fortnightly, from the 20th 
of May to the end of July, realising from 50s. up to 65s. per head. 

‘The reformed system of feeding cattle here indicated can be 
described in a few sentences. 1¢ rests on the thesis that nature 
requires the food of all animals to be properly medicated, » That 
she does this herself cannot be denied when granivorous animals 
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crop the herbage of the field, offering tonic plants and roots which 
instinct teaches the intelligent creatures to appropriate. Our 
artificial system of feeding cuts them off from the supply, hence 
the frightful increase of disease amongst farm animals in modern 
times. Something is required to compensate for the loss of the 
health-giving tonic and condimental herbs which acted previously 
so beneficially, and this ought to be supplied in all forced and 
artificial modes of feeding. 

The invaluable discovery has been made of the substance 
available for supplying this natural want, and the boon has, 
during several years past, been presented to British agricul- 
turists in a convenient commercial form, well known as 
‘* Thorley’s Condiment,” but which a grateful farmer, who has 
just preserved his cattle from the plague by its instrumentality, 
has newly named, ‘‘ Thorley’s Essence of Animal Life.” It is to 
this health-giving preparation Mr. Grimwood Cooke owes so 
much, and the testimony of Mr. Beale Browne, Major Munn, and 
others, before the Royal Agricultural Society of England has long 
ago justified the wise policy of mixing this Condiment with other 
food for the purpose of stimulating the latent energies of the 
animal system and fortifying it against disease. But a still 
more important claim is now advanced for Thorley’s Condiment, 
in being the only real remedy yet discovered for the Cattle 
Plague. As a preventive it has worked so well, that although a 
challenge by Mr. Thomas Greig, of Glencarse, Perthshire, has 
freely been sent throughout the length and breadth of the land 
for the discovery of any cases of cattle having been attacked by 
vinderpest that had been regularly fed on the food, they have not 
been forthcoming ; but, on the other hand, the facts detailed in 
a pamphlet just issued by Mr. Thorley are of a nature to bring 
conviction to every mind. They tell their own tale, and, after 
perusing them, farmers will know how to preserve their cattle 
free from the attacks of a ravaging pestilence that is now sweeping 
the face of the land with the besom of destruction. 





London: Benjamin Pardon, Printer, Paternoster-rom 
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CHLORODYNE,TOWLE’S 


HIS much favoured Preparation, on account of its known 
Composition, is admitted by the Medical Profession to 
be one of the most valuable medicines yet introduced. 

In Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, & Consumption, 
its effects are truly wonderful; immediately relieving the 
tightness of the Chest, allaying irritation of the Throat, pro- 
moting Expectoration, and effectually subduing the Cough. 
Price 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., & 4s. 6d., of most Chemists, 


OR, THE MANUFACTURER, 


A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


DURING THIS MONTH 
Boe SPENCE & CO. will offer the REMAINING PART 
of their SUMMER STOCK at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES; 
together with several Lots of Silks, Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, &c., 
purchased during the DEPRESSED STATE of the MONEY MARKET, 
at, in some instances, 30 to 40 per cent. DISCOUNT OFF, to which 
they respectfully invite an early visit of inspection. 


SILKS. 

WIDE-WIDTH STRIPE, all new colours, now selling at 2s. 11}d., 
usual price 3s, 9d.; also several lots of CHENIES at a GREAT 
REDUCTION. A Lot of BLACK GLACE SILKS, 2s. 95d., worth 
3s. 8d. A Lot of BLACK SILK VELVETS, at 3s. 11d., worth 5s. 

BLUE AND BLACK CLOTH JACKETS, 
for the SEASIDE, from 9s. lid. A Lot of WHITE ALPACAS and 
light materials trimmed with Black Lace, from 10s. 9d. All our stock 
of SILKS, JACKETS, and MANTLES, are now selling at reduced 
prices. GRENADINE LACE and SUMMER SHAWLS now very cheap. 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, HABER- 
DASHERY, SUN-SHADES, &c. 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o’clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers 
and Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 





LEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 
MOSQUITOS, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this | 
Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. 
Imported and sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., each ; or Js, 
Packets, free by Post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of | 
86. Alsoin Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS 


WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH ? 
Many disorders arise from an inactive liver, spasms, headache, 
giddiness, depressed spirits, &c. 

WATTS’ SIR R. JEBB’S RENOWNED 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
Need but a trial to be fully appreciated. 
Sold by T. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and all Chemists. 
In boxes, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 13}d. boxes free by post for 














KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


14, and 2s. 9d. for 36 stamps. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1888. 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MarkK- 
Ina Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an’ 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


‘UNI ONIXNUVH S.ATSSLT 




















CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast. 





‘AUAHMADAAT C108 











=CONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 


HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 











Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


his remarkable book treats of the causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Edited by J. 8. LAURIE, 
Formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


THE MANUAL OF ENGLISH SPEL- 
LING. Fcap., 192 pp., limp, 1s.; cloth, 
ls. 6d.; extra boards, 2s.—Also in Three 
Parts, 4d. each, and Six Sections, 2d. each. 
EXG6LisH HISTORY SIMPLIFIED; 
or, OUR COUNTRY’S STORY, told by 
alady. Feap. Svo, 292 pp., sewed, Js.; limp, 
1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s. 
New and Improved Editions of the following 
are now on sale. 
LAURIE's STANDARD READERS. 
Nos. I. to VI., price 4d. to 1s. 4d. each. 


AURIE’S STANDARD READERS. 
Cheap Editions for Rural Schools. Nos. 
I. to VI., price 3d. to 10d. each. 
- LAURIE's STANDARD WRITING- 
EXERCISE BOOKS, with Handbooks 
containing the Lessons ready set. Nos. I. 
and IT. to VI., price 2}d. to 6d. each. 

*.* A Privare Scuoot Epirion of the 
EXERcIsE Booxs can now be had. 
LAURIE's ‘STANDARD COPY BOOKS. 

Books I, to VI., XI., XIIL, XVI., and 
XVIL., now ready, price 2s. per dozen. 
LAURIE's STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 

New Edition, limp, 9d.; cloth, 1s. ; and 
in 1d. and 14d. Parts. 

LAURIE’s STANDARD GEOGRAPHY. 

New Edition, limp, 9d.; cloth, 1s.; and 
in 2d. Parts. 

Tuomas Mursy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C., and 
Surekin & Co,, E.0. 





gt FLY is the ACTING IN- 

GREDiENT in Avex. Ross’s CANTHA- 
RIDES O1L, which speedily produces whiskers 
and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., sent by post for 54 
stamps. Alex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 





TONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Corns cured in one day by using ALEx. 
Ross’s Chiropo. This preparation gradually dis- 
solves the corn ina few hours, price 4s. ,sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248, High Holborn, London. 


— FLUID, 248, High 

Holborn, London. ALeEx, Ross’s Harr 
Curtine Fivrp curls ladies and gentlemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s, 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 
London. ALex. Ross’s Harr Dye pro- 
duces a perfect colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 8s. 6d., sent free for 54 stamps. 


|S ee DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holborn, London. Avex. Ross's Depi- 
latory removes, without effect to the skin, 
superfluous hair from the face, neck, and 
arms. 3s. 6d., by post for 54 stamps. 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
Maché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &c. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars, 























The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 38s Od. 
4s, 0d., Reduced to 8s, 4d, 
4s, 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d, 
Genuine Packets are signed 


Horrumandto. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 
Bae +s ENTS.—Chemists, &. 
advertised in Local Paperg 
CHUBB’S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 
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‘BONUS YEAR 1866. : 


In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
IN THE WORLD 


The Whole Profits are divided among the Members, 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


DUBLIN . LONDON. GLASGOW. 
9 LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 141 BUCHANAN STREET, 


MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. LEEDS. 
39 Cross StT., KING ST. ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER ST. 18 EAST PARADE. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 











HE EXTENT and PUBLIC USEFULNESS of the SOCIETYy’s BUSINESS are seen in the results of its 

transactions during the last seven years alone. During that short pericd, besides paying to the repre- 
sentatives of deceased Policyholders upwards of TWO MILLIONS STERLING, the Society has added 
to its invested Funds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, and to its Annual Revenue ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS per annum, The Resources of the ScoTTisu 
WIbows’ FUND now stand thus :— 





INVESTED FUNDS 
FOUR MILLIONS TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

While making such ample payments to the representatives of its Members, and yet adding so largely to 
its Funds and Revenues, the zew dusiness of the Society has been increasing in an unprecedented manner. 
Thus during the year 1865 alone 

THE NEW ASSURANCES EXCEEDED 
ONE MILLION AND FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
THE NEW PREMIUMS THEREON BEING 
THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS per annum. 

The Members of an Institution so conspicuous for its wealth and progress necessarily enjoy advantages 
of a special character arising solely from its great magnitude and financial strength, which command for it 
not only the best business, but also the best Investments, as regards security and rate of interest, which can 
be obtained. The Profit realised by the Society during the seven years ending 31st December 1859 amounted 
to no less than SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR, THOUSAND POUNDS, which, being 
then divided among the Policyholders, yielded on the original sums assured an average 


Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent per annum, 


Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the Society was 
founded in 1815. Since that Division of Profits the business of the Society has advanced in a ratio exceeding 
all former experience, and accordingly, at the 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 
Which takes place at 3lst December next 
it is anticipated that an wxusually large sum will be divided among the Policyholders. In that Division 
Every Policy issued during 1866 will participate. 
Forms of Proposal, to effect Assurances with right to participate in the approaching Division of Profits, 
may be obtained, free of charge, at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 


HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
May, 1866, J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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